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“ Prince ^eyn Alafliiam in the days of old, 

Led by a dreSm, unearthed a secret stair, 

And, this dosceiidirTg, reached a vault, and there— 
So runs the tale ScheherazadeJtold— 

He found great store of precious stones and gold. 
And eight pure diamond statues, passing fair; 

Yet was it shown him that a ninth, more rare, 

After long patient search he should behold. 

‘ What is more precious than the diamond bright, 
And what more pure than is its liquid light?’ 
Ponders the prince, as weary and sore tried. 
Homeward ho hastes to seek his hard-won prize. 

Ho gains the vault wherein the tieasuro lies ; 

He turns the key,—and clasps his beauteous bride I ” 

A. OOCKRORN. 
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■ CHAPTER''I. 

“ A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards. 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks.” 

“ So, as I told yon, they are coming’,” he said 
again, after he had said other things. 

They were standing on the balcony that pro¬ 
jected from an upper window in a crowded 
street. In idle Spain one spends a great deal 
of time on the balcony. He leaned negligently 
’ iagainst the window-frame; she—^with hands 
clasping the iron bar of the railing—was look¬ 
ing down with grave eyes on the fluctuating 
crowd that crossed and rccrossed ;the sun-flooded 
Puerta del Sol. There was a great life and 
movement there; the m’ igled^ murmur and 
hum of the city’s voice rose u^endy on thr 
still, hot air. The sky above th^m was a deep, 
blinding 'blue, serene and unchanging; the 
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grfeat basin in tl^e centre oF^the wide square 
where the water-carriers wQje busy, brimmed 
over; the splash of tho falling silver, heard and 
then lost agat»n, had coolne<^s in the very sound 
of it. 

“ Is he like yop ? ’* she askcdcby-and-by. 

He was a little time in answering, staring 
absently at a spot of vivid 'colour mj^e by the 
loose crimson girdle of a passing Aguador, and 
she turned to look at him. 

“1 was conside/ing whether there was any 
possible point whe^e we came within speaking 
distance of each other,” he said, smiling at her; 
“ but I think not. He’s a rpoilt boy ; he takes 
tremendous liberties. That means that I am 
much wiser, you know.” , 

“ Oh, of course ! ” 

“ Once, for a marvel, our fancy ran in the 
same direction, but not for long. No,”—he gave 
his head a little backward toss—“ we are not 
alike; he is one of the fellows who are born 
lucky.” 

“ What was the fancy that you shared ? Tell 
me, Ralph.” 

She spoke softly and yet eagerly. To any 
one listening it would have been readily ap¬ 
parent thkt this young girl was accustomed to 
have her questions answered? - 

“We imagined ourselves to bp 
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the same womani’’ ^ The ligl^ in his eyes was 
almost ironical, yet he. was smiling at her. 

Chester was in love with- himself, I dare say ; 
as for me, I foundHconsolation not so impos- 
sible.” : 

“Do you kiAjWjr.Ralph,” fi}be said gravely, 
looking down again on the passing tide of life 
beneath ;»“1 think you are not glad these people 
are coming. I tlii|ik you are displeased.” 

He shrugged his shoulders lazily—rra gesture 
easily caught'froin the infectious habit all about 
him. 

“ One ought to love one’s cousin,” she said, 
with a fine little aiy of gravity tliat amused him. 

“ I don’t find that commandment in the De¬ 
calogue.” 

“ I sliall love mine when I know her,” she 
answered, as if the argurncrit were final. 

“ And as for our cousinship,” he went on, 
“ it is so many times removed that we gave up 
the conundrum long ago. I don’t suppose we 
should count kin out of Scotland; and I only let 
him claim the honour when he is decently civil 
and respectful.” 

“ Well, it’i^.very nice of him .to come all this 
way to see you. If Bell offered mo a visit, I 
shouldn’t be so grumpy.” ' 

“Mrs.^ Henshaw isn’t my cousin, I thank 
the gods,” he said fervently; “ nor the fair Miss 
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Henshaw either!^ Will you f.ell me 
should come here ? ” * c V ; ' , * 

“ Why should tbey'^iiot come here ? ]i4ci,d3^ 
isn’t ours.” ^ r* 

Because we don’t wan?t them,” he made bold 
to answer. “ Tl^ey have the^ tvhole of Europe 
for a h^-ppy hunting ground ; why should i^ey 
choose to descend on this special cornea* ? ” 

Perhaps they have been in every other 
corner already.” 

“I think we are very comfortable without 
them,” he wetit on, unheeding. “ We have no 
eligible young men for Mrs. Henshaw’s investi- . 
gation. Spanish grandees are out of the run¬ 
ning. Worth’s masterpieces and Miss Henshaw’s 
smiles will be wasted here., Chester may amu^ 
himself possibly—at our expense. He is , a 
frivolous youth, and he will insist on our all 
being frivolous to keep him company* His 
object in life is to be amused. Are you prepared 
to minister to it, Hi ? ” 

What a lot of words just to express that 
you are cross! ” she said, laughing. She had a 
happy laugh. “ As for me, I’m glad they are 
coming; we are stupid, we want 

more life^* She put out her hand^ as if 
to welcome it. “A little bit ® the outside, 
world won’t come amiss; I am quite ready 
for it.” ’ / ■ 
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You will find it a bore.” 

** Oh no.” Sb% fijbook hcr#head; it was bis 
way to talk like tlfat. 

Before you have been^five minutes in their 
company the womejj^'will have told you—not iu 
BO many words, but all the same, very plainly— 
that the cut of*youV sleeve is antiquated, and 
your hairdressing all wrong, besides other 
unpalatable trnthe.” 

Well, I can alter my sleeve.” 

She held uj) her arm and looked seriously at 
the loose white drapery falling away from her 
wrist. 

wouldn’t advise you,” he said lazily. 
“ Don’t alter anything, I)i.” 

‘‘ One can alway^ learn, even though one is a 
provincial young person. Wait and you will 
see. You and the father won’t need to be 
asliamed of me.” 

“ That I tliink we may venture to promise.” 

He spoke carelessly. He had plucked a leaf 
from a shabby myrtle that grow in a green tub, 
and was absorbed in watching its destination as 
it floated over the balcony. She paid no heed 
to his assurance—too certain of it, perhaps, to 
value it. , 

“You haven’t told me your cousbi’s name,” 
she said, after a pause. 

“ Chester—Felix Chester,” 
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She smiled. 

“ You think tke last n|inafe is everything* 
, Now to me there is a* great deal in a Christian 
name. Why shouM people take refuge in 
initials ? Yoar a’s and /s jo’s mean nothing; 
they lock up all llie poetry.” 

‘‘ Andrew, JatFCs, Peter.' ^%il to discover 
the poctvy.” 

‘‘ You have it in Felix. Your qpusirf is lucky 
in his name, at any rate." © 

And ;you in yours, I)i.” A quick ear might 
liave detected a faint, pleasurable ‘lingering on 
the little syllable. “If they had dubbed you 
Mary-AnII or Rarah, I’d have declined to guide 
you in the way you should g6.” 

“ 1 wonder they didn’t call *lno after mamma. 
l)i is all very well just now; but in a year or 
two I must be Decays. A grey-haited wrinkled 
Di ij'ould be absurd—wouldn’t it ? ” 

“ Not if that Di w’ere you.” 

“Oh, I shall always be Di to you and the 
padre^’ she said simply. 

“ Iwen wlion you are a sprightly and vener- 


able j|feion of Miss Piper ? ” 

“ OB you may laugh,” she said, with that 
little air ^of potuLindpaJie loved to provoke; 
“but you won’t tell me when I am 

growing oldl*^ 

“Then I mus^^efrain from suggesting a 
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cap and blue spectsfcles as a graceful con^s- 
sion to your year* Mrs. Hqiasbaw would take 
you for a model of Spanish fashions, and insist 
on Miss Hensliaw’s followhig suit. A cap, by 
the way, would sjjjf* her style of«})eauty well, 
only tho idea^, would •require to originate with 
herself. She i#^iiot like you; she refuses to 
take hints.” ^ 

“ Is 6^e s^ very pretty ? ” Di asked, for¬ 
getting his badiujigO in her eagerness to learn 
all she could of this other girl. 

“ She used* to be/’ 

Used to be ? Is she not so now ? ” 

“ It would be dangerous to hazard an opinion ; 
but, as she hasn’t‘'reached that stage you were 
darkly hinting at just now, I think we may 
ventuie to believe tliat she is still beautiful. 
Prince Alasnam, at least, thinks ho has found 
the diciiiiond sttituo,” he said to himself, with an 
odd smile. 

think it is dangerous to ask you any 
questions to-day,” she retorted, turning away 
from him. 

They were silent after that, while the sun 
travelled round, falling dazzlingly on the chalk- 
coloured fronts of tho houses opposite, leaving 
them in a sharply-defined bami of shadow. The 
crowd was beneath them now; but one or two 
beggars.who made capital out of the»' sores, 
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weife*etill visible, courting the heat, the light 
touching the wa^ brown^ hi their rags. In 
the Puerta itself the coming and going had in 
nowise abated. Ealph Malleson from his corner 
commanded a lottery oflSe^. on the steps of 
which an agent was busy* It was the work of 
his idle moments < to spocukte^Cn the numbers 
that agput would seduce with his blandish¬ 
ments, but the calculation grew laborious. 

Presently a new sound invjjded the square—a 
strain of broken music, and then a glitter of 
colour and of flashing points of light, as a 
regiment of troops crossed .the wide^ flagged 
space between the straggling mules, the whining 
beggars, and the few, tlie very few, who had 
work to do, and were doing it. The men 
marched at a quick, odd pace, as if they were 
hasting to action in the next street. 

“ Did you ever see such a shabby set of 
fellows ? ” said Ralph. “ It’s impossible not to 
feel yourself a superior sort of animal when you 
look at them.” 

She did not answer, as she bent forward to 
glance at tlie procession, which was over in a 
moment. She was thinking all the while that 
soon she should see Miss Henshaw. It needed 
no' great exercise of her woman’s^^it to know 
that this wdi. the girl whom Ralph Malleson 
and Felix Chester had both loved, and whom 
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Mr. Chester-represented to be lucky in every- 
thing—had' ho tio|;ibt won. & That bit of the 
story would sdon tofold itself. This maiden— 
young for her years and quite unversed in love, 
as yet a high my^dry to her—was sure that it 
could not be bidden from lier. Love must have 
its own fair sig^ Which any eye could read. 

Ralph Malleson had forgotten his coQsin, and 
was looking ./at the girl leaning idly over the 
iron railing. Ha had known her for a long 
time—^^almost the whole of her life aild the best 
part of bis own—but to look at her was one of 
the, few, things of. which he never tired. Her 
profile was turned towards him, the full-lidded 
grey eyes were c3st down, the flexible mouth 
was in grave repdse. As he looked at her, he 
hoped idly that she would not be persuaded to 
change the fashion of her hair. It was a warm 
brown colour, and it was swept round her head 
in a single thick fold; he thought it the per¬ 
fection of hairdressing. 

The hum of the crowd came up to them, and 
made their own silence seem' more curiously 
intense. Neither felt inclined to break it. 
Malleson reflected that he might not have many 
more opportunities of leaning igainstthis par¬ 
ticular window-frame and lool^ng Undisturbed 
at Dedny^i Ouvry, set clear |anS statuesque 
against a hand of intense blife sky, and the 
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reflection was 
: their circle would fering xaansy Changes, and Ms ' 
life had reached the point wlfen change ; 

coldly received. 

-As for his dompanion, het Vrnood was directly 
opposed to his: she was dager where he held 
back grudgingly, dnipatient" wjj^re he was in¬ 
different, young enough yet to f^l sure that 
every new experience must be 4 happy one. 
He felt fcometimes, with an unexpressed touch of 
Badness, how little they had in common, though 
they were such fast friends ; not even the same 
standpoint from which to .view their world. ; 
Ilis glance travelled'backward and hers on¬ 
wards ; for her as yet every breath of air was a 
caress, every stray sunbeam a promise of bright¬ 
ness to come. 

Presently a little sound, very audible, came 
to them from the room behind the balcony. 
She turned and their eyes met. They both 
laughed. 

“Tlie heat makes the father so sleepy,” she 
said. 

“ It lasts long this year.” 

“Your friends will feel it—after cold Eng¬ 
land.” , 

“Not they,” he answered ligMy; at least,, 
if they do, 'they won’t ackn(^J|pge it. It is 
quite worth grilling to make a little sensation. 


disagreeable. IThis widemhgv^f 






, M to Spain with the possibility of 

hein^ detained is Jlo make Ji little sensation, 
even if a very little one, in their set.” 

“They may come for better reasons than 
that.” ' 

“That reason is superlatively good. If you 
knew the imn^e^se importance of getting an 
inch ahead of your neighbours, you W9uld not 
taJk of the he^t, Bi.” 

“ I think you ai;*e growing cynical,” she said, 
severely. 

“ Not 11 Ask the ladies if you don’t be¬ 
lieve me. The}’’ will tell you I am right. 
As for Prince Alasnam, w^c all know what his 
mission is.” ’ 

^‘it’s too hot "for riddles,” she said with 
dignity. “ AATien you feel loss cross you may 
come in and have some tea.” 

She passed him and went in at the low 
window. 

“ You want some tea too, eh, padre ? Oh, 
what a lasiy old father it is to sleep so long ! ” 

She knelt down by the shabby sofa and 
lightly touched the grey hair spread out upon 
the pillow. 

It was a noble hice, you would have said if 
you had seen Mr. Ouvry open- his ^alm, pale- 
blue eyes and look at his daiight^. I)eon.ys 
got her ^lear outlines from him, but there the 
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lik6h^$(S (Heiised,' tEhm was a sabtfe "< ^ 

;i 5 | expr^sion dt the two^,&ces., Perh^pStt ' 
^.tlLie Other’s the eyes were tod? pale 
the lines of the moifth too irresolute. Itiodk/ 
^Msdleaon a long time to up his mind* Mt. 
when he had made it, he came to the conclusion 
that Mr. Ouvry’s^ face ought ^bt to be cal|ed 
noble. '^At fifty or sixty a man’s features ate a 
tolerably correct index to his cha?:actef, iJf, ybn 
have the skill to read them ^aright, that is . to. 
say. Malleson believed himself skilful; but 
told his thoughts to no one, anS he got on 
excellently with Di’s father. • , / 

“ Some tea? Yes; d think I grow weaker 
every day, Di.” 

“ Oh, it is the heat,” she anfciwered cheerfully. 
“It is September now; it can’t last much 
longer.” 

“ It seems to me as if it would go on for 


ever.” 

♦ 

“ I wish it might, except for you.” She rose 
as she spoke and let down the long dark 
awning of the window nearest him. “ It is my 
lot to wish all alone to-day—to the sun which 
you hate, and for the Eugl^h ladies whom 
Ralph hates ! ” , ^ 

“ What is that ? ” said Malleson, catching ,the, 
sound'of his “bwQ name and stepping in. 

“Padfe, do you know what is gjo^i to 
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hfippep to-inorro^ ? ** she s^id, ignoring Mr, 
Mdkson liud his furiosity, 

“ To-itjorrow ? ” Mr, Ouvry sat np, looking 
sleepy and rather b^ildered. 

‘‘IVe had a telegram from Chester,” said 
Malleson,” seaifci»;ig himself lazily in an armchair. 
“ They are at Bntgos. We may look for them 
to-morrow about this time.” 

Chester,—that’s the young man they are 
bringing with them ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Miilleson gravely; “ that just 
expresses it. I dare say Felix would put it the 
other way, though. I’ve no doubt ho thinks he 
is bringing the ladies here.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said Mr Ouvry; and it is impossible 
to describe the amount of meaning with which 
that little word was charged. He rose grace¬ 
fully, suppressing a yawn. 

‘‘I suppose we must exert ourselves, then. 
No more laziness, eh, Di ? No more after- 
dinner nappirig. It’s important that our friends 
should be properly received. They will expect 
to be amused.” 

“You may leave all that to me, sir I’ll 
initiate Chester, and he’ll be charmed to act as 
guide to the ladies.” ^ * 

“Not at all,” said the older man urbanely. 
“ I trust I have not forgotten Jiow to exercise 
hospitalily, though of late my opportunities 
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have l^n few. J)i and I will do our be9t; 
but you must help us,” he^^^ded politely—. 
was always very polite—“ we count on you, 
you know.” ^ If Malleson^^smiled behind his 
beard it was only at the ^einure look on Di’s 
lace. ^ • ft 

“First, he must be more ahiiable, papa. If 
you knew how cross he has |>e^n! *Oh yea,. 
you may smoke; that will cure you.” She 
gave him royal permission, for he had pulled 
out his pipe, and was looking at her depre- 
catingly. 

It was an understood thing that he might 
smoke there as much as her chose, and he took 

< 

large advantage of the understanding, but he 
never began without first asking her pleasure. 

“ Have you been down to the house ? ” Mr. 
Ouvry asked, daintily rolling a small cigarette 
between his long thin fingers. He had beauti¬ 
fully-shaped hands and filbert nails, signs of 
gentlemanly descent which he prized, 

“ Yes, an hour or more ago.” 

“ What news ? Anything going on ? ” 

“ Nothing special. The old story. Pi^y- 
Margall acting Cassandra as usual.” 

“ It’s about time for another ^mumiamiento: 
this heat wjjl get into the people’s blood; w^ 
want a I^ittle revolution to clear the air.” 

“And your friends?” said I)i, looking up 
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from the ^ndbw where she yras bending over 
a piece of work. 

They will expect it. .Have you forgotten 
what I told you A revolution and a bull¬ 
fight. Depend oh if Mrs. Henshaw has bar¬ 
gained for thes^ whatever happens,” 

“ She won’t ftke the bull-fight.” Di shook 
her head, * 

“ My daugliter has never seen one,” said Mr. 
Ouvry gravely, as if he were imjinrting a 
mysterious piece of information. “ It’s a bar¬ 
barous spectacle, a relic of heathendom. I 
don’t consider such sights fit for ladies.” 

“ Certainly not,’i said Mallesori with vigorous 
emphasis. , 

“ You know I never wanted to go to one.” 
Di looked at them reproachfully. “ As for 
revolutions, if Mrs. Henshaw stays here long 
enough she will grow tired of them.” 

“ She may come in for something like a real 
one, though,” said Malloson carelessly. 

The men fell to talking politics in desultory 
fashion between the puffs of smoke, while Di’s 
needle was pulled languidly out !and in. Gene- 
rrally she listened with keen interest to those 
^discussions of the political weathcT,^ftito which 
^ everyone falls instinctively in where the 

cone is perpetually hoisted in token of coming 
storm; tut to-day there were other 'interests 
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which were mor^ urgent. Malleson’s answers 
were given rather at random^' for his mind was 
wandering too. He. was looking half absently 
at the yoting girl, who hajiiJ, dropped her work 
and was staring at the ]}it of deepening skj 
above the opposite roofs, her thpnghts not with 
them at all. He remembered Qaer words to him 
a little while ago. There was ift heij attitude 
a calm and happy expectancy ; slie was waiting 
confidently for what life shoijld bring her. She 
wore a white dress scantily and^imply made, 
and it seemed to gather the' failing light all to 
itself. Her figure was slender and very girlish 
as yet, but it gave promise qf a fine and eharm^ 
ing womanhood. , 

The room where Ihesc three people sat 
was shabby, almost melancholy, in the dusky 
twilight, and yet picturesque. Mr. Ouvry had 
dilettante tastes and a little money—nobody 
quite knew how much—and he had gathered 
some things vrorth having about him. Ealph 
Malleson, loo, had the instincts of a collector, 
and had dug up some treasures from the Eastro 
— the Wardour-street of Madrid. The floor was 
paved in rough blocks of black and white marble 
with a ru'g or two of good blended BHour and 
design here* and there spread over it. There 
was some genuine tapestry which relieved the 
blankness of one wall; and a good deal.jjB 
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and tarnished embrj>idery, of which I)i 
".-l^k/ye^ry proudfj^ ^nng'over the backs of the 
chairs and sofa. On a high bracket a jar of 
rough pottery hel^ a handful of flowers and on 
the top of the old-^hioned piano, which had 
' belonged to hej mother, Bi’s birds twittered and 
sang in their gflded cage. The chairet were all 
comfortable ^d, much worn ; the books that lay 
about were old favourites; the newspapers were 
legion. The whole had an air of permanence : 
dt was a room that had been lived in for a long 
time and had gathered associations about it. 
Behind the tapestry hanging was a little alcove, 
supposed to be Di’s own special sanctum, but 
she did not often sit there; loneliness Had no 
charm for her.' / 

She rose and dropped her world 
“ Here is tea at last. Oh, Concha! ” she 
exclaimed with smiling reproach, “ when will 
you learn that we don’t like it boiled ? ” 

- ^*Shc wants to bring out all its medicinal 
qualities,” said Mallesou, rising and helping 
with tl|0 cups.. “ She has a tender regard for 
our health'.” 

She ought to know by t^is time.” I)i 
smiled at the old black-eyed perwng-woman 
with a bright handkerchief fed* under hci) 
withered chin. ‘^You think we? ought to drinl 
nothing but coffee, eh, Conchita 
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“ Ca! ” said the woman, ^tli true Castilian 
contempt. If the s^uorita poison herself 
with that stuff it is not for me to hinder/* 

She planted the tray ^/’)efore her young 
mistress and left the room ^vith a majestic stop. 

“ Now, T wondqr what she thinks of us,” said 
Mallesor, helping himself to bread and butten 

A sort of lofty pity is her atthudOf towards 
me. ‘What a poor thing is man,’ she seems 
to say every time she condescends to look at 
me. As for you, Di, yon are a misguided child 
on whom‘reason would be recklessly wasted. 
Do you think she pleads for our enlightenment 
in those tremendous prayers she makes in the 
Carmen ? I met her coming home this morn¬ 
ing, and if ever a woman looked at me from 
a pinnacle of conscious superiority, that woman 
was Concha.” 

Deonys smiled. 

“ She is very good; she goes day, and 

I don’t think we are the worse fof%r prayers.” 

“They haven’^jgj^ad much offeci, seemingly. 
Perha]>s it is our obstinate adherence^ to our 
errors that gives her such an air of unrewarded 
virtue.” 

“ I won’t have you laugh at her,” said Di 
hotly. “I wonder what I should have done 
without her, with only two men to look after 
me when I was little ! ” * 
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Ske’B been wltb us a lo|^g time,” said Mr. 
O^vry, stirring kis tea.' “As fol* her cburch 
gomg, I never interfere. Women like that sort 
of thing; it givef^a colour to .their lives, I 
suppose.. She carnet to us when you ■W'ere a 
mere baby, Di.’i • , 

“ Yes, when ^mamma died,” said .Deonys 
quietly, i 

No one spoke j^r a few moments. Malleson 
had noticed before that such rare naention as 
was ever made of the dead mistress of the house 
was made alone by Deonys; a simple word 
now and then showing that the lost mother was 
often in her thoughts. She seemed to have 
built up some little theories about her, and to 
hold to them, though her lather never by any 
word of his added to her slender stock of know¬ 
ledge. It was, perhaps, just this silence on his 
part that made the girl cling so tenderly to the 
very little she knew. 

Malleson, too, had his picture of his friend’s 

wife, whom he had never seenj and it was 

about as correct as most imaginary portraits. 

It was Di who sat as his model., He was sure 

she must be like her mother, becajuse she was so 

unlike her father. He insisted ;ver35*'much to 

h|imself on that point—she was qtite unlike her 

father. The dead woman must have been 
♦ 

young and pretty, and full of qharming little 
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.•tiMy sad, .and possibly unhappy-.' ¥be 
and unhappiness were afte^,thoughts, n:o 
unconsciously added to thfe mental outlih^^ affe 
he had come to^ that conclusion we kno^ of ; 
touching Mr. Ouvry’s exprei^feion. But 
ever she had been, had felt, or suffered, ^s}afl 
matter, of idle speculation, for she had di^ 
enough ago, for every one seemingly to, 
forgotten her, except the little girl* whose khb^^ 
ledge was of the slenderest. ^ ; 

At moments such as the present his instinc-: 
tive impulse was always to eomfort her for that 
old loss. It seemed, somehow, as if she; had 
suffered more than other girls who were mother-, 
Jess. Yet her was kind to her up to the 
limits of his nature; she, at least, found nothing 
wanting in his love. When next he spoke, to 
her, it was to persuade her to ga out with him. 
The swift descending darkneW' had, already 
come, and the room was full ofjj|\adows, ou^t of 
which Di’s dress gleamed whit^. Outside the 
slow procession of the etars had begun. ' ■ 

She went obediently and put on her ha-t^.l . 

“Won’t you come too, padre?” ^he aeked,, 
lingering ai his side. ‘ 

“Not to-night; I don’t feel equal to tlib 
exertion; it’s all very well for you 
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pep(ple. Conclia may bring tlie lamps and the* 
[n^rcial*^ 

Malleson had waited almost impatiently for 
his answer. Yey a moment later he was 
ashamed of his im^Tatience—of the persistent 
doiibt that made him critical of every word 
spoken by this placid, polite gentleman. 

Shall I not stay and read to you, father ? ” 
*‘By no means, my child. Don't think of 
me; go and enjfoy yourself with our good 
friend,” said Mr. Ouvry, with an air of making 
a very gracious concession. 

“ I believe you wanted to stay,” said Ralph 
reproachfully. ♦ “You can have your father at 
any time, and yet you grudge this one hour to 
me. Our last, very likely,” 

“ Is that why you arc so cross ? Do you 
mean to say good-bye to mo to-night ? Don't 
you know that I VYante<l to come ? ” 

“ Then where shall we go ? ” said Ralph 
with alacrity. “ Let us make the most of our 
reprieve. To-morrow this arm and this tongue 
will be devoted to Mrs. Jlenshaw’s service—a 
walking Baedeker or Murray —^ Lempriere—a 
‘ Things a lady would like to know'—a general 
encyclopaedia of useful, or useless, information ; 
that’s what I shall become a ftw hours hence. 
Yes, we may as well take a sorrowful farewell of 
each other to-night. Our idle days arc over.” 
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Miss Henshaw expect tne to know* 
everything—to answer all h^r^qnestious ? said 
Di, in a troubled voiqe. 

“Well, I think not,” hei^nswered gravely; 
“ she has a special and particular guide of her 
own, you see, and she will be satisfied with his 
answers. You will be expected ^to walk on the 
other side of the lady and to carry^her reticule, 
and generally to corroborate all •my remarks. 
If you vajue your peace of'tnind, don’t con¬ 
tradict me.” 

1 am too wise to do that,” she said, with a 
mocking, mischievous smile." “ Come down to 
the Prado, and see if the music* will make you 
better.” 

They struck down a dark and narrow street, 
sombrely shaded ; the strip of sky seen between 
tlie tall, shuttered pale, as if the heat of 

the day had burned tlie deep tone out of it— 
was pierced with a thousand points of light not 
yet at their brightest. The crowd, shaking off 
the languor of the buftiing hours, hl^ all gone 
streaming down the broad Alcala. At a turn 
of the road they’' came suddenly on the Prado, 
brilliant with clustered* lights and alive with 
music. ® 

“ How vulgar all that looks! ” said Mallesoh, 
stopping to stare at it. “ What a hideous sub¬ 
stitute for the stars those yellow earth lights 
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.are! If people .would only understand that 
, music is never sfj perfect as ^hen heard in the 
dusk. But they want to look at each other, I 
suppose, and to criticise the fit of their neigh* 
hours’ gowns.” ^ j, 

**We don’t want’’to look at them. Let us 
go over there, In^dcr the treeS.” 

He secured two chairs and carried Ihem off 
to the far outskirts of the crowd, giving the 
little refreshmcixt tables and the shattering 
groups about them a wide berth. A little 
timid breeze had spnuig up; it made a small 
shivering sound in the green crown above them 
—a sharp rustic, no longer tlic full, soft murmur 
of leaves rich in Afay sap. It carried the musi 
from them, plea*santly lessening its volume. 
The long, formal a\cnuo behind them looked 
mysterious and ghostly, full of undefined 
shadows. As the wind swayed tlie brandies 
one might hove dreamt that an army was 
creeping stealtliily onwards to surprise the gay, 
defenceless crowd yonder under the brilliant 
lights; or was it a company of sad old ghosts 
come back to haunt tlie scene of ended joys ? 
It was an hour for any dreaming. The weary 
earth was growing cool now-^rcsting after 
the burden of the day. There a rare, re¬ 
viving quality in the air; the mystery of the 
night brought a great sense of peace with it. 
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Wibat is ber name ? s^id Di absently, 
after a long silenc^* 

« Whose name ? ” 

** I beg your pardon*^’—she. started and blushed 
—“ I was thinijing of Miss Jienshaw ” 

He laughed, '' « 

I told you y^e should ' b| ‘ effaced. The 
process *has begun, *it would se<yn. We are 
creatures of one idea. I was thin^iing^of Miss 
Heushaw, too.” 

•“If she' is so very beautiful she must be 
worth thinking about,” 

He tilted his chair, and looked up at the sky 
between the leaves. 

“ 1 suppose people would call her a beauty; 
that is different from being beautiful, isn’t it?” 

“I don't know; it is too fine a distinction 


for me. I never saw a beautiful person.” 

What was it that made this grim Ralph smile 
so pleasantly to himself as he looked at the stars ? 

“ She has an ugly name, thou^||f Even you 
would fail to find any lurkii^ poetry in 
Philippa.” 


I)i s next question was asked rather 
tatingly. 



“ You said people thought her beautiful; 


don’t you tnink her so ? ” 

“I have* seen faces that I prefer.” He 


brought his chair sharply to the ground. 
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A^otlter while the champagne’song 

frotn Don Giovanni, rang ^ out lustily, coming to 
them ijl their far-off comer in bursts of cheer- 
fulnesa. The crowd was all in the distance— 
a dark mass, with ht^tle relief of cdlour. 

“How sombre we’are,” said Ralph, turning 
to her with a ^te|piie. “ ¥00** and I might say 
with Jessicar-^ ‘ * 

‘ I am never moriy when I hear sweet musio.’ 

There has been nothing of the revel "in our last 
hours of freedom.” 

“ Don’t talk liko that, you stupid boy ! ” 

“ Well, then, in our last duet, if you like that 
better. After this’ we shall be a trio.” 

“ Listen,” she ’said, holding up lier hand. 
“They have begun the ‘Prayer,’ from Frei- 
sebiitz.” 

The wind carried the sounds partly from 
them, and only a broken strain or two—a high 
upper note like an ejaculatory cry or a wail 
of distress—reached them. 

“ Shall we go nearer ? ” he bejgan; but Di 
started suddenly. 

“ What’s that ? ” she cried; and then she 
laughed, as a figure passed from out the gloom 
behind them. “It’s only a sugal-Vater boy! 
But it is father ghostly here, after all.” 

Come here, you young villain,” said Ralph, 



, to thB kd wbo'^^zarried a titayr of , 

;^la8ses. “Wliat yjou by frigbtotiHig 
r&e'lady with your creeping, dodging, 

Will you have some, Di?<;^you must taho'#’ 
on faith, tlien^; it’s too darb to be critical fitbcurt 
the tumbler.” " • • * \ , 

“ Ob, it’s you, tfbse ? ” Sfie^rfodded brightly 
to the boy, who grinned in pleased recognition. 
“His glasses are always beautifully elea^i, Kaiph.*’: 

“ Trade must be bad, surely, that he. cbmesi; 
all this way for customers. Is this pot a thiri^ty. 
night, oh ? ” 

“I saw the senorlta,” said Jose, pocketing 
the little bit of silver Ralph tossed him, ahd^, 
going off well pleased with his jingling tray. ; 

“ So that is one of your conquests. Miss l)i.; 
-And I suppose you drank that ^kly stiiff juSt' 
to please him ? You are quite c^j^ble of it.” ; 

“No. I like it,” she smiled. “Don’t go 
just for a minute yet”—for he had risen; 
“ wait till some of the people go away.” 

“ W ith all my lieart. I’ll wait as loi 
you like,” be said, sitting down again. 

“Ralph,” she turned to him earnestly, and 
laid her hand on his, “ I want to ask you somb^ 
thing.” I . 

“Are you-” She hesitated. ;*‘'Dpea>4t 

really vex you that Miss—that these people 
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You would be $orry for me. ■ But you 
needn’t be sofry foy me, lii.” He smiled as he 
laid his hand very^vhindly on h^rs. “As for 
Qompassion, it is Prihcb Alasnam who is to be 
pitied. What 'jdL<\ you say ? Shall we pull him 
out of this biAsinoss, or shall we leave tTie rash 
youth to^his Site ? ” 

V How ean I tell ? ” she said, with a touch of 
impatience, rising hurriedly. “ It is time to 
go home.” 

‘ , Nothing more was said; hut when they passed 
under the gaslights she stole a look at him. 

What she expected to read by that look I 
hardly know. She saw notliing that she had 
not seen always. A man, slightly built and 
spare^ whose thirty-five years made him seem 
.q^uite old in her eyes, dressed so carelessly as 
to be almost shabby. He was not handsome 
but his was a face that, having looked at once, 
you were inclined to look at again—a face 
, with a history. The worn lines were not there 
for nothing. You knew instinctively that at 
' ^me time or other this man h^d taken life 
Jiard, and had felt keenly. His eyes were dark, 

^ ,and their habitual expression slightly mocking. 

V Hifi hair was already streaked \v§th gray, and 
rather \scant at the temples; one lock bad a 


coming—because^if it istp^makb you tiahappy 
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way of falling over his brow/ land it was a iriok 
of liis to thrust ii baqk wHch you soon grew 
to notice. Ho gave it an impatient toss 0 s 
l)eonys looked at him, an^ she wondered to 
what remembrance he was .bidding defiance. 

Somehow she knew instfnetivoly that he had 
a sad background'to his life," b^^what made up 
the sadness she neither knew thep nor at any 
later time. She never asked or cared %o know 
more than he chose to tell;"she trusted him 
without thinking about it. lie seemed to 
belong to her whole life; she could not re¬ 
member the time when she had not known him. 
Madrid had been his home for more years than 
she could recall, and, except on brief visits to 
England, lie never left it. Every one knew 
that he acted as correspondent to a London 
paper and that he added something to a small 
private income by other literary tasks ; but his 
past history was a sealed book. If he had 
suffered he had strength enough loft to keep 
silence; he did not choose to pose before the 
world as a di&ai)pointed man, 

Di*s thoughts were all given to ^at bit oi 
bis life—not the most tragic, she sure— 

that had ^to do with Miss Hensliaw. He had 
cared for her once, did he care for her still? 
She had an immense curiosity on that po|||| 
and Malleson s face told her nothing. * 
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CHAPTER II. 

" The gentftman ib not in yonr books.” 

It was still early in tlio night when Halph 
Miillcsori left Deoijys Onvry at her own home. 
Ife declined her imitation to supper, but he 
waited at the (loor-*lin he knew her to be safely 
within. Standing in the darkness of the outer 
passage ho heard her brii»ht good-night to the 
poitera, who thrust her lioad out of the little 
glass box as the girl wont by; then her light 
footfall sounded on the stair, and presently 
there was the noise of a door opened and closed. 
After that—silence. 

The night seemed darker and more dull to 
him now that his comjianion had gone, for on 
their way back from the. Prado, Di had flung 
oJF her grave mood and been very gay and full 
of happy anticipation, lie turned, away and 
crossed the Pucrla del Sol. T|'' was slowly 
subsiding into quietness, except at one corner 
where there was a great cafe, ahd where the 
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lights flashing dui threw a streak of hriHfer^ 

jjiCrpss the paYement." He glanced in 

■ passed. It was still full of people, se^teSrlil: ' 
the little marble-topped tabfcs, whole families^: 
down to the baby swa;(ldled like a small 
Egyptian mummy—sipping .sugc^rVater, eating, 
ices, chattering or listening‘^placidly to tW 
shrill music of the band. At aiS angle neat^ 
the yrindow two old men wer<| eagerly absorbed: 
in a game of dominoes. He had come there 
once or twice with Hi and her father on her 
birthday or other little festival, and on those 
occasions Mr. Ouvry had relaxed from his 
gracious dignity, and had coTidescended to take 
a suave interest in the tempting little dinner; 
Malleson had pleased himself by ordering. It 
was all for Hi’s pleasure, of course, even when 
the birthday was his own, and she had insisted 
that it should be kept with due ceremony, for 
to give this young girl pleasure had come to 
he a great object in his life—a life otherwise 
circumscribed enough, 

Those had been pleasant days when his half- 
indolent plans for her amusement had so readily 
succeeded, but already they seemed to belong 
to the past# He was older than Hi—ol||^ough 
to have found out long ago what change^eant, 
and to feel sure that after this widening of her 
outlook that was involved in the coming 
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thi^se stangers, the old narrpw round would 
more haves powor to $atisfy her. lie 
would have kept her, if, he could, like the 
young princess whft slept her cjiarmed sleep 
in the wood, knowing nothing of the outer 
world hut what reached lier in her pure young 
dreams. He cbidd not sympatliize with her 
desire become acquainted with the world at 
first hand. Ibis wise Mr. Malleson would have 
had her to be content with what hq chose to 
tell her of it^ He wanted to keep her always 
young and innocent. Her child-like qualities 
were much too precious to he lightly perilled. 
In this masculine rqanncr he would have settled 
everything, forgetting that, though Beauty 
sleeps through long ages, the waking kiss 
comes at last. 

For himself, the very contemplation of change 
was hateful. Ho had fled long ago from the 
battle and struggle of life; he had stranded 
himself here where prizes and rewards were 
out of his reach, where society made no claims 
on him, where he might j)ass his days in an 
insignificance that was full of peace. 

. It was, perhaps, an ignoble aipa enough, if 
aim it might be called—a narrow aud limited 
horizon to set before him, but then no wdder 
horizon would have bad any inlspiration for 
him. His time for ambition, for the wild 
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ck>iiti%mg of thee blood .thotSgh his fot 

.-file leap of pulses arid the fcohhing of 
desires was over, loiig over. The very thoj^hi ' 
of wearing a dress-coat and putting on tight 
hoots and a white tie,tof reburnishihg his 
company manners, and practicing once more 
the polite services and sriiall attentions to 
eticjuette that are the due of .f^shiofsiahle^ aiid 
pretty women, was irksome, to this confirmed 
Bohemian, and.drew from him a half-audible* 
groan as he went quickly up the now dark apad 
silent streets. 

(f 

Thinking ruefully of these things, and—^with 
a half-humorous smile that had no signs of 
heart-break in it—of his <last meeting with 
Philippa Henshaw, he found himself at the 
northern outskirts of the city, climbing steeply 
up a sharp ascent. At the top of the hill there 
was a break between the tall houses. Here, 
on the^outer verge of the city, the lights were 
few and the darkness vast: those deep abysses^ 
of gloom between the scattered dwellings were, 
he knew, but outlets to the great silent plain 
beyond; the blackness ahead of him concealed 
a formal avenue of stunted tre^||that at mid¬ 
day gave* but scant shade to th^ saiidy Vpad*, 
There was now a wide, nninterrupted field pf; 
sky above him, no longer pale, hut oiMte 
intense blue-black that gives double iPBliapce 
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to tbe BiarB. He paused to look up, taking off' 
his ^at that he might gaze unimpeded at the 
radiaiice aho-^e him. The% Stars had for him 
an immense satisfaodon; not a q;iestion or a 
problem that their ejK^ess calm did not silence 
or reduce to nothingness. ,Orion*s shining 
belt, Aldebaran red and glowing, the’ clustered 
Pleiades-yhe had bis greeting for them all; he 
and these slee^ess^watchers above him sharing 
together and alone the secrets of ihe night. 

But as he* advanced a stop or two, there 
were signs of human companionship, of one 
sharer in his vigil. Lights that were of 
the earth streamed Jrom an upper row of un¬ 
curtained windowa. lie noticed them, well 
pleased. Next to the stars, he knew of no 
better soother or sympathizer than Mrs. Gordon, 
lie knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
pocketed it, and entering a side-door left open 
for late comers, crossed the wide couft; and 
ran quickly up a shallow flight of steps. At 
the second floor he halted. His summons 
brought first a slow and cautious tread, then 
the covering of the grille was drawn sharply 
J^^ack, and a suspicious eye apj^ied to the 
opening. 

Malleson smiled at the formality, , 

“ It is I, Miss Barbara,” he said,« a person of 
peace/^ 

Y6L. 1. ^ 
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^Eli, is it you, Mr» Malign?** Tb® 
iwis BOW thrown open with alacrity. 
think that I should have fallen into such spying 
and keeking ( ways, and you standing at tbtf 
hack of the door! It’s arC evil country this, for 
the morals.” , 

The (Speaker removed her ^aunt person frem 
the doorway, and he stepped in at her invitation* . 

“All right, Miss Barbatsf/’ he said cheer^ : 
fully; “T might have been an insinuating 
foreigner, with * burgling ’ intentions, for all ; 
you could tell; and there are the silver plate 
and family jewels that I know lie heavily on 

your mind-” ^ 

“•indeed, Mr. Malleson, it’s me that lies on 
them, jjjp tell the truth,” she interrupteds|biin, 
forgetting grammar in her eagerness, and 
speaking in an impressive whisper. “ 1 Ve had 
it weighing on me this long while back tt>‘’4et 
you kdiow where I kept them. You can’i^tell 
what may happen in this godless land, and iVs 
but right that some sensible person should share 
the secret. As for Mrs. Gordon, poor bpdy, 
I wouldn’t fash her with the responsibility; but 
I’ve always held you to he a trustworthy lad/^ 
The soul of honour, Miss Barbara.’* 

“ Well, well, let other folks say that; it*s 
not becoming to be boastful. List^! ** She 
leant forward, and laid a large and heaty hand 
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on his sleevs, whife^she spoke (i^in an undertone 
with slow distintoiess. '‘‘It’s all sewed up 
among the feathers of the "bed I brought from 
Scotland with me, ^ou won’t find the like of 
it in Spain.” « 

“ No; a little^knobby, isn’t it ? I’ve heard of 
a crumpled rosel^af causing a man a wakeful 
night—hut tefl-kcttles and dish-covers! ” 

*‘I gathered ev^ry one of the feathers with 
my own hand,” she said, paying no heed to his 
light interruption, “and nothing but a breast 
one among them. There’s the big tray that’s 
been in the Gordon family for generations, and 
the dozen solid spoons Mary brought with her 
when she married, Harry (the only fortune she 
brought him, poor lad, but I’m bound to admit 
they’re good of tlieir kind), and tlie colonel’s 
Indian teapot, sugar-basin and cream-ewer, not 
to speak of the cups Harry won when he was a 
lad at college.” * 

“ Miss Barbara,’” he said, with mock horror, 
while she paused to remember the next item on 
her list, “ you are a martyr to the family heir¬ 
looms ! ” 

“ You would spread it all out’ on the side¬ 
board, I suppose,” she retorted grimly/“and as 
good as invite the first Spaniard Jtbat came in 
to put the spoons in his pocket. If that's 
you’re way of thinking, I’m sorry 1 spoke.” 
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You may trnst me. I’ll know wbere to 
find the spoil when you have 'given up your life 
in its defence.” 

‘‘ Who spoke of lives ? ” she said crossly. I 
don’t hold with that ligld way of speaking. I 
thought you were, a lad of sense^,” 

‘‘ But indeed I am,” he assi^red her with fine 
gravity. “ I’ll keep it a profound sefsrot, Miss' 
Barbara. Wild horses won’t^^drag it from me. 
And now, may 1 go in ? It is not too late ? ” 
“Oh yes, go in,” she said, offended by his 
light acceptance of the trust re})osed in him. 
“ I wish it was too late ; this turning of night 
into day is against Scripture, and common-sense, 
too. But Mary was always fond of her own 
way.” * 

Miss Barbara flung open a door at the end of 
the passage, and stood aside to let hiri enter, 
but she did not follow him. Her reined-in 
displeasure would not allow her to give any 
countenance to the young man who wa's a 
privileged visitor, and chose to come at the 
most unreasonable hours. 


His eyes were almost blinded by t|[e glare of 
light after the semi-darkness of the lobby. The 
room he entered was large and scantily furnished; 
the walls and ceilings, were gaily frescoed ; the 


floor was of wood inlaid in a close pattern; 
fug^turo was excellent in design and uphols^ 
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but necessity, not luxury, bad^been the guiding 
principle in its olibice, 

** We have too many imaginary needs,” Mrs. 
Gordon was used to'^ay. “ My orily imperative 
wants are light and s^ace; the cushioned downi¬ 
ness of your Englisji boudoirs would choke me.” 

8he lay now^ovi a crimson sofa, in th^ centre 
of the m^ny soft-biirning lamps disposed about 
the room—a‘‘littlp fragile, white-faced womiin, 
who sujffered a great deal and said nothing 
about it. 

She held out her liand with a smile. She 
Lad a singularly pleasant smile. 

What new we^ikness of mine has Barbara 
been revealing ? ” ,sho asked. 

Only your inability to take care of your own 
property. She has been making me co-trustoe. 
I consented amiably, since she didn’t insist on 

my secreting any of the [)]ate in my-” He 

stopped with a face of dismay. “ I was almost 
lotting out the hiding place! ” he exclaimed. 

“Fm not a bit the wiser,” she laughed. 
“ Poor Barbara! slie thinks more of that old 
silver than of anything else in the world. I am 
iaot trusted because I'm not a true Gordon, only 
an interloper by marriage, so I fm jjifet allowed 
a peep now and then at my Harry’s race cups 
that we were both so proud *o{ in the old days 
at home.^* 
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, ** Let us talk of somethitig eke,” ; 

the subject is full of •danger,/iind my repiifetion 
for sense is at stake.,” ; 

“ Tell me about yourself,^‘tben. Do you know 
it is a whole week since you were here last? 
How is the work ^getting oij ? ” 

He laughed with amusemeni at her serious 
face. '' \ 

I don’t write it with a big W ; that would 
be to write myself an ass.” 

“You don’t magnify your office. I must 
set yon to read ‘ The Hero as Man of Letters * 
to me.” 

“ That I may feel still farther snubbed and 
sat upon ? It’s bad enough ,j;o have to supply 
a given quantity of ‘ spoon-meat for a public 
in a rueJimentary state of intelligence ’ without 
being further depressed by disagreeable com¬ 
parisons. I’ll have none of your * Hero.’ ” 

“ Think of the lives you help *to influence,” 
she said. 

It was on an old ground of coi^ntion 
between them, and she was apt to a 

sentimental and an exalted view of his cjilling. 

Mr. Malleson smiled sardonically. 

“ I’m too old to be mov’d by that flattering 
unction,” he.said. “ Say all that to Felix, hejl 
believe you. I’ll stake Miss Barbara’s best 
teapot he has provided himself with the biggest 






firmly believes 

he is"^ing;,to- wiStI the book of the season.” 

'what do you meauj sir, 
bjr disposing in that frivolous way^ of the family 
plate?” «r 

Pelix ? Oh, OJiester, my ^young cousin,” he 
said absently. ‘^»The boy has always sopie now 
md lie s;5yeara by.” 

: V He had bSen walking with long steps about 
the room, after a fashion of his when he was 
^ restless, but now he came and sat down near 
her sofa,.first removing one of the many lamps 
to a little distance.^ 


-^‘Take them all but one,” she said, noticing 
\the action. “ Barbara will be only too glad to 
check my extravagance. I am thoughtless to 
others in my love of light.” 

^ “ No, that will do. Now you can’t read my 

face too closely while I question you.” 

“ Begin. 1 am ready to tell the whole truth.” 

“ I know it,” he said; but still he did not 
begin. “ I have just left Di,” he said, after a 
little pause. 

“ She ran in yesterday to tell me the great 
news.” 

^‘Then she has spared me^ a Iphg growl. 
You know Mrs. Henshaw, knd you must 

instinctively understand my feehiigs-” 

Not so fast; I have not seen her for years, 
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„ irewtiiber. Nat c,since we wcfe bodi young, 
before her marriage and mfn4. People cbaige 
as tbey grow older.”. ' . . ' ; 

The child was mother 1>f the woman iii her 
case, or Fm much mistaken. You didn’t know 
her husband ? ” 

d, 5. ^ 

’ He asked the question carelessly. There 
were many things he wanted to know^. but this 
was not particularly one of them,' 

*‘I'have jest seen him—I never knew him. 
He was an elderly man, and reputed to be vhry ^ 
rich, but that turned out to be a mistake, I 
believe, or else he lost his means; for I heard 
that at his death the widow ^nd her child were 
but indifferently provided for.^” 

** And yet they find money enough to travel. 
They have been all over Europe. That costs 
something. I wonder why they are coming 
here.” 

“ Perhaps because they have been everywhere 
else,” she answered, as I)i had already ai^Wer^. 

“ Some people take a pride in leaving nothing 
undone.” . “ 

“ Mrs. Henshaw is not a person of that kind;, ; 
She wouldn’t take all the worry of a lonj^nd, - 
troublesome jouraey just to complete het flp of 
European capitals. That may be part oF^the 
inducement, of course. That, and thei 
able to speak of the feat afterwards; bu^ d0^d . ‘ 
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Upon it, there !#|%ome stronger motive in the 
background.” * 

“ What makes you think that ? ” she asked 
gravely. 

“ My profound kncfvlcdge of human nature,” 
he answered with, a smile,, “Psychological 
analysis, as ponderous reviewers say, ,is my 
mu tier, tuThe' apparent inducc^meiits arc not 
sufficient— ergo^ some secret spring is at work.” 

“ Well, there’s your cousin —isn’t Jio induce¬ 
ment enough"? Don’t call me a malicious and 
match-making old ^woman, but 1 suppose I’m 
right in thinking the worhl would consider him 
a prize. Tie is rich, isn't he ? ” 

“ lie has a cay^tal income. He had a long 
minority. lie must have five or six thousand a 
year.” 

“ And Philippa ITenshaw has no fortune 
except her beauty. But I }u‘ar that she is very 
attractive; and 1 think I have heard, too, that 
your cousin-” 

“ I’m afraid that will hardly do. Felix has 
been dancing attendance on Miss ITenshaw for 
the last season or two. He makes no secret of 
his feelings. I did my best to cheek his ardour 
—with the usual success.” , * 

“ But if she is nice! ” exclaimed Mrs. Gordon, 
clasping her thin hands, , 

Ah, if she is nice ! ” he answered in an in- 
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desoribable tone* “ Tou thiifik yoting Felix is 
coming to see me ? ” * / 

“ Why not ? ” It seemed to her but a proper 
respect on the young man^s part. 

“And that they are following to keep the 
prize in sight?” he laiiglied, with a touch of 
amusement. “It is all the other way. Felix 
isn’t pining to see mo. He neVer dreamt of 
coming till Mrs. TIenshaw gently hinted her 
intention,of honouring Madrid with her pre¬ 
sence. Then he packed his portmanteau fast 
enough. Now, what I want to know is—why 
is she coming here ? ” 

“ My dear Ralph, 1 never knew you to be so 
curious, and—so suspicious'b^^fore.” 

“ This touches v|ry closely on my comfort, 
you see. . Nothing like that for making a man 
keen-sighted.” 

He rose and took a turn or two up and down 
the long room, tlien he said abrur^fe,-: 

“I can’t help harbouring alKj^cion that 
Ouvry has sornctliing to do with^ft, ’ He’s a 
wonderfully mysterious old genil^an. There 
are une xplored depths and cavities beneath that 
placid exterior, depend on it.” .'V ^ 

If he expected her to follow up his lead", to 
join him in his conjectures or to throw light on 
his perplexity, he was disappointed. She said 
nothing at all. 
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Tnej knew tfliGli other Joi?g ago ? ” he ques¬ 
tioned. I ^ 

“ Yes,” she ^.nswered,. almost reluctantly. 
“They were intimate once. Mr. Ouvry was 
closely associated wijth Mrs. Heiishaw’s father 
in business—as a younger partner, or confi¬ 
dential clerk.” ^ 

“ And this^friendship did not last ? ” 

“There was some coldness or disagreement, 
I believe.” 

“Dont tell me anything more,’ he said, 
pausing in his walk to look down on her with a 
smile. “ You are fight, as usual. It is no aflair 
of mine. If he has any^crets, I hope I am 
not mean enough to seel\^B|fi^thom them while 
I call him my friend. Di’s father; one 

would pardon him an immense amount of mis¬ 
deeds on that score alone. It is his chief virtue 
that he is Di’s father.” 

“But I don’t know of anything that you and 
I are called on to forgive,” sh<.‘ said earnestly. 
“His life has been open to us all for a long time; 
as for anything that may have gone before— 
he has as much right to keep silence about his 
past as the others of us.” 

“As 1 claim to have, you mean, and perhaps 
with as good a cause. By Jove! ' ho broke 
out sudderd^^ “ what a queer set wo are, we 
English iiere I Ishrnaeliles and outcasts, most 
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of US; not one (of us, I sup| 2 ..>so, that has not 
somehow or other made a rheis of hjs life.” . ' 

“ Not you,” she said quickly, with a cettain 
pride. ^ ^ 

“ Not I ? ” I should haj’e thought I was the 
most Gonsoicuous fiiliiro of them all.” 

^ t ' 

“ You must not class yo?ifself with these 

I J V 

others. Do you remember that time,Jong ago, 
when you came to mo—you^^werfe a boy, then, 
hardly older that Di is now—and I made you 
tell me everytliing ? ” ' 

“ I roniembor,” he said shortly. Then more 
lightly, “1 was a weakling in those days, and 
thought nobod / had, a hettep:* ground of quarrel 
with the world I. I’ye often wondered 




since at your patience witli my ravings.” 


“Hush, liush,” slie said gently. “The only 
thing 1 have ever regretted—and f have g&Jved 
over it constantly since—is that I didmotunsist 
on writing to your grandfather.” 

“ It wouhl have been a mere waste of tjiiSe 
and trouble,” be said, tossing back his h^ir.^ 
“My grandfather liad an undue share of^tlie 
family temper, which isn’t sweet at the best, and 
I’m alraid ho would liave given you a specimen 
of it. The Mallesons are a ‘ dour ’ .race, as 
you say in the north, and they pride themselves 
on never changing. The old man has been true 
to the family tradition, for he has dieii without 
abatingji^inch of his claim.” 
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“If you had^^nly underwood eacli other 
better! ” she sighidf 

Uuderstood #each other! ” he repeated ; 
“ there was no difficulty about that. lie wanted 
me to bind myself to |jirri body ancl soul, and to 
fling over poor Eqid, and all^ for some paltry 
consideration oPshillings and pence. Tliat was 
to be my rctmrd, forsooth! Well, I declined, 
and that was* the^ host day’s work I ever did. 
He has left his money to a big London charity; 
as for the. title, which, unfortunately, he 
couldn’t will away, poor old Rod has provided 
for it, in a most sativsfactory iiiannci-, and now 
you want to inakc\ ()ut that I'm eaten up with 
vexation and disappointment! ” 

She smiled at his tragic tone, but she said 
wistfully, “ You ought to liave laid the best.” 

“ And so I have,” lie retorted quickly. “ I 
wouldn’t cliarigo if 1 could do it by bolding 
up one of my fingers. It was a blessed day fur 
me when I shook myself free from the hateful 
conventionalities and ca,ste prejudices of my 
native land. Here it is at least |.>ossiblc to live 
for yourself, and not for your neighbour ; to act 
up to your convictions, and not according to the 
rUe society thrusts upon you. And'‘now,” he 
added, ruefully, “ after all these years of peaceful 
obscurity, we are to be dragged otit again, and 
made to play our parts on that hateful stage.” 
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Henslijfw isn’t ‘sof^ety/” said Mrs* 
Gordon, interrupting this tirme with a stniling 
remonstrance* 

“You think not? Wait'^lill you see,” he said, 
ominously. “ Perhaps when Di is transformed 
into a young lady of the period, under the rule 
of a step-mother-” - ‘ 

“ A stepmother! Oh, that couM nf.ver be— 
never. I have good reasons for laying so. If 
you like ”—she hesitated—“ I will tell you 
wdiat little I know about Mr. Ouvry, if there is 
any good end to be served.” 

“ No, there could be no possible good in my 
knowing anything ho chooses to keep to himself, 
unless it were to shield Di from trouble.” 

I think you need not fear that, at least, for 
her. Mrs. Henshaw means well, I believe, and 
this proposed visit, I should imagine, is meant 
as a sign of restored friendliness—a flag of truce 
—an olive branch—whatever you llice to call it.” 

“ I should prefer the lady’s cokmess,” he said, 
with a shrug. 

“But we must think of Di.” 

“ It is Di I am chiefly thinking of.” 

“ It is something at least that heart-burnings* 
and disagreements should not descend to her. 
Old quarrels, are not a good legacy ; the child 
must start clear of them.” 

“ Still, with all your charity—and you have a 
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moat inconvenieni5i|wnount for «^man who wants 
to have his growl—yon can’t call Mrs^ Heii- 
shaw’s company eievating or inspiring. Deonys 
ha4 better never see Imythitfg of society at all 
than have her first glijppse of it through such a 
medium.” 

• * 

Mrs. Gordon thrned so that she could face him, 
lie had sgated#himself again near her sofa. 

“We can’t fnake the world anew for our little 
girl,” she said gently, “ or cushion it that she 
may not find out the hard places, after the 
fashion of a lady 1 knew who bandaged the 
legs of her tables and chairs in case her cldld 
should stumble against tliem. Di must take 
people as she finds them. If she makes some 
mistakes at first, she will clioose the right friend¬ 
ships ill the end.” 

“ So be it, then. Wo must submit to the 
inevitable. You make a man good-natured 
against his will. I release you from the wit¬ 
ness-box.” 

“ And I think yon ought to take my place 
there. It is iny turn to become questioner. 
This Miss Henshaw—what sort of a girl is she ? 
She is pretty ? ” 

“V'ery pretty; quite unusually so.* One of 
.those blue-eyed, pink and white complexioned 
beauties you never see out of England.’ 

“How'old is she?” 
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“ Older than l^i. About t^^:enty-one, T should 
think ; perhajDs rather more.’l 

“ And clever ? ” 

“ Clever enough;” he answered, with an odd 

*■ 

smile. “ She is good-natured, too, up to a 
certain point. There is every chance that you 
will like her.” 

“ You speak as if that would be a mis¬ 
fortune ! ” . r 

“ She begins by fascinating most people. 
Whether tlie glamour lasts, that is another 
matter,” he said, half to himself. 

Mrs. Gordon was not listening. She summed 
up the items rapidly ; they made a fair show. 
Taken as a whole, the' picture was not un- 
})leasant. There must be- some solid foundation 
for such universal liking. 

“ She will mako^ nice comf)anion for Di,” slie 
said cheerfully. “It is just what the cliild 
needs. You and I are too old at^d too grave for 
her, Ralph ; we need )iot make an old woman of 
her before the time. You ,jQ[iust bring Miss 
llenshaw to see me.” 

“ Oh, certainly; ^nd Mrs. llenshaw too ? ” 

“ That must be as she pleases,” she answered, 
with a faint flush. “ She may not care 1|^^new 
the acquaintance.” 

“ That means that you will not take any 
special pains to encourage her ? ” 




“ No, it meansJyst what I s|.id; but a yoiiuc; 
girl won’t grudg^ Lulf an hour to an old isiek 
woman. 

“ llon't call yourislilf names, please. Mis?^ 
Philippa will come wijhout any eiicouragenieTit 
at all, and you will pronounce her charming. 
l)i will swear ai* eternal friencfsliip for her; and 
Miss Barbara jvill think her almost good cnouglj 
for a Gordon.’^ 

“ And you ? ” 

And I? .All, you forget, there are certain 
maladies one can’t lake twice. And now, good- 
hyc. Miss Barbara Is nursing licr wrath, 1 know: 
let me escape bcfoi’e she visits it on my head.*’ 

“ (-ome back soon," slie called, us he reached 
tiie door. 

lie paused to look hack with a smile. 

“ If she is uneudurablv lircHoiiK* ] will reserve 

« 

the right oF coming to you lor ('Oiisolation," In* 
said, and then he shut the dooi- Avith commend¬ 
able softness, roiiKuiihoriiig Miss Barbara. 

Alter all, he carrie.d away an im]>rcssion she 
had not intended to leave on liis mind. 


‘‘Tt is some ohl folly of a. ipve entanglement,” 
lie said to himseir, as lie walked (pjmkly throng;]; 
the now almost deserted si roots. >h's. TJeii- 


iiaw is a lady of large imaginatioTj.*^ Ilis lip^ 


cnrled in lialf-contenpjtnohs a,mnseinent. “Gin* 
t^m hardly laiicy Ouvry the ol»jeet of a tender 


VO].. I. 
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passion; but thfijgse things all a mysteirj. 
There's no accounting for a^^l^man’s fancies^ or 
a man’s either, for that matter^ So long as this 
jnece of micjdle-aged sentihientality—this hold¬ 
ing out of the olive brancjpL—does not affect Di, 
or disturb the child’s peace, what does on^need 
to car^?” ^ * 

So he went his way, a little more graciously 
disposed towards the universe in‘general, after 
the fashion of a man who has relieved his luind 
by airing his grievances. He dismissed the 
jiewcoiuers from his thoughts as he hung up his 
liat and sat down at his table laden with papers 
und writing materials; for, in spite of his 
slighting reference to it, he gloved his Work as 
lie loved few things in life. 

Mrs. Gordon, not yet delivered over to Miss 
Barbara’s tender mercies, was holding audience 
of another kind in,her large, brightly lit room. 

Have I doi^e rightly, Harry?” she was 
saying to hersej|| murmuring half aloud in the 
absent w'ay one quickly falls into who lives much 
alone, her large eyes—tjle only feature in her 
wasted ^cc sickness had left beautiful—fixed 
and dreamy.* “ Have I done what you^ with your 
larger knowledge, would counsel as the best to 
do? He Iqvos the child, you see, though he 
)iardiy^:.\knows it himself, and be would liave 
Ikmui hurt and angry for her sake. ‘ And you 
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would bave ihe iSbield hor frofiu pain, w6uldiit'fc 
you, as you woul| have shielded our little girl, 
who with you ^ow ? Her thoughts had left 
Beonys, had travelled far afield, following wist¬ 
fully the dead husbai^ and child, so long un¬ 
seen,,find yet, as it aeemed, al\^ays near. 

ifiss Barbara,^c^ming in with rough brusqiu^- 
, hess, wa^arrested by the solemn tenderness of 
the pale, p{i?ien^ face—that look that the 
^ mothers of lost children sometimes w^ar. She 
knew it well,-and it touched some soft place in 
her honest heart, but she always considered it 
her duty to discount^ance by every means in 
her power any sorrg^M dwelling on the past. 

“Come, come,” .sli^pkid, with authority in 
her voice, ‘‘it’s not a time of night to begin 
thinking of them that are'awny. »Iiist listen to 
yon old fool of a wafc%iah screeching ou1 
twelve o’clock, disturbing ^ncst folks in their 
first sleep/’ 

Don’t scold me, Barbara”—Mrs. Gordoii 
looked up into the hard, rough face with a. 
smile—“for IVe really bcQii behaving beauii- 
, Mly.” 

“ Scold yon ! [ know bcLtor wHat’s* duo 

fX' Gordon, I hope, though you we^‘e born a 
^lacGregor. It would bo more toihe ].)urpose 
if I \vas to scold Mr. Malleson, keeping you uj> 
to this hour of night with his havers. 1 doubt 
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iio's, not just the Uouce, sober ed 1 took hihi 4o 
be. There was a. lightness |al)out him whefc 
I spoke of the plate tliat sik ill on a young , 
mart when ygu are givitjg a secret to his keep¬ 
ing, I don't hold with th^t easy way of passing 
everything olf wbh a laugh and a joke. # You 
wouldj.iave thought it was covaiiion electro plate 
tliat yon can buy in any Birminghau?^ shop, to. 
Lear hiin talk.’' , ' 

“But, indeed, lie was quite aware of the 
honour you were doing him in trusting him,” 
said JMrs. Gordon, eager to reassure the angty 
's]>iiister. “ He told me about it.'’ 
f “ He never told you wher^, it's hidden! ” cried 
Miss Barbara, ready forthwith to give up the 
last shred of her confidence in man. 

“No, not he.’' Mrs. Gordon repressed her 
inclination to smile with admirable success. 
“He did n^ betrai^ the secret. I am just as 
ignorant of the liidiiig place as he was till to¬ 
night. No burglar will wrest the secret out of 
me. You have taken the best means to prevent 
that.*’ 

\ 

“ Well, you haven't the courage of a Gordon, 
not that I’m blaming you for wlirft is not your 
i'aiiit; we^ arc all as we arc made,” she said, 
with lofty jiity ; “ but I never “was one to put 
temptation in the way of the weak. And maybe 
1 wronged the iiid,” she added, wdtlr the air of 
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making a groat ct'rtQOssion; (iiit wlij ccmkln't 
ho speak like a sei^feible man, instead of langhin:»- 
»like any bairn?,, 

“He will act like a* man wdien the timo 
comes. And, do you^know,” slie went on, by 
way %f changing' the subject,-* “ be is going to 
bring a beautiful •^ind (‘harming young Isrdy—a 
soiii of p«*inceks out of a fairy tale—to see ns. 
He prophesies w(v> shall both fall in love witli 
* lier before wo know vliafc we are iibou-t.'* 

j\fiss Barbffra rc'ceivod tlii^ ]>i(*ce of news with 
depressing glc>om. 

“I wi-sh 1 had held my silly, chattering 
tongue,’' she said,*as she blushisl her sister’s 
hair. Miss Barbara took a seeret [U'ide, to 
which she would not liave owned, in the long* 
thick tresses now widely fetnaked witli gre}-, 
that her young brother IJairy had 1 bought tlio 
most beautiful in the woild. But to-nigbi she 
had no heart in her woik, and jiassed the brush 
listlessly up and down, 

“ If it’s love nonsense he's got in his head," 
sjhe said grimly, “it's little he'll care to h(‘Ip 
two old women like }<)u and me, I'm sorely 
disappointed in that lad." 

There rose before ^Irs. (Gordon a vivid mental 
vision of the man from whom she had just 
parted—man worn and old before his time - 
and she smiled a little sad!} at the miba])plied 
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sixty, what was he hut a hoy, with a spirit .of 
Unpardonable levity and andnckpacity for i$en^ ? 

There s Deonys,”,*fihe went on presently, 
‘^iu spite of her ouifclandifh name, as good and 
as bonnie a girl avs you'll find out of Scotland/V 

“ Ahnost good enough foF a Gordon,’^ said 
the other mischiovouslv. , 

But this was to Miss Barbs^ra as the red 
to the bulk 

‘‘A Gordon, indeed! Set her up to look, 
s<» high I It’s not every one that’s fit to mate 
with the old race,* as you very well know 
ycmrself. Ela, but what am I saying! ” She 
]»roke off suddenly.» “ And there’s never a man 
among them left to choose wife or rear sons 
and daughters to carry on the old name; never 
a Gordon of the real old stock but you and me 
—two lone women in a foreign land.” 

An unmistakable tear fell plump on the long 
hair, which walffc^now being twisted into a knot; 
but the next instant Miss Barb^^was scolding 
vigorously. 

“ Come now, Mary, T never said you were to 
cry about it.” (Mrs. Gordon’s eyes wer^pry.) 

I won’t have you falling off your sleep at this 
'time of night; it’s not for us to be moaning 
and lamenting like other silly folks. , You get 
into bed, and I’ll read to ye. It’s very comfort- 
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lo the t]flind*!t^>|he read cfet to, and yon 11 
jijst not heed the|sense, but go to sleep.” 

. Mrs.-Grordon ^sub]pitted with gratitude for 
the kindness of the proposal, but ^ot without a 
secret doubt as to thijs certainty of its soothing 
powers. Miss Barbara’s reading was very dit- 
fer^t^from her &^)eech, which was honu^ly, and 
with frequerjt lapses into her native Doric. 
Iteading aloud ws^ an accomplishment on which 
she prided herself. It had a flavour of the parish 
school about it that was arresting, but hardly 
tranquilizing. She delivered the matter in a 
""high-pitched sing-song, giving due emphasis to 
all the large woixhj and raising her voice at th(; 
end of every stnitonce, \«ithout paying any 
slavish attention to punctuation. 

Mrs. Gordon shut her eyes, as she had been 
peremptorily commanded to do, and tried to 
think only of the familiar words and not of the 
medium through which they reached her. She 
feigned sleep so that Miss Barbara might retire 
complacently elated by the success of her plan; 
but long after the heavy breathing coming from 
the next room told of her companion’s repose, 

• her mind was actively awake,; travel ling now far 
,back into the vanished past, inow into the near 
future, sparing a tender thdught; too, for the 
Jroung girl who was almost like a second 
daughter, almost like the dear, dead child given 
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back in gome inexplicable fa^sbfon to tbe mother's 
hungry love. 

What vigorous anger wouM not Miss Bar¬ 
bara have shown, had she known through how 
many weary hours the yigil was kept. The 
Frenbh window was wide c?pen (in defiance of 
burglan’s). Tliere was at lasiracool, refreshing 
wind; there wore stars looking* dc^n eut of the 
blue. And into the silence came, once and again 
the watcliman’s hoarse cry, recording the slow 
hours, telling of the peace and Serenity that 
w^raj)ped about the sleeping world, It seemed— 
i'oolisli thought though it was—to this one 
wakeful dreamer, a projhetic forecast of the 
slieltered, love-lit life that ]i^y before Deonys, 
the little girl for whom so many hearts beat 
with a kindly solicitude. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“ llarsb discords and unideasing sharps.” 

Deoxys was "up betimes next moruiiig and out 
almost before the streets were awake. She had 
her bodyguard witli her—(kmcha, the faithful 
and grim old so^'ving-womaii, and a little 
maiden who was • to acl a# her deputy while 
she told her beads in the .Carmen, to guard 
the sefiorita from tlie too prying scrulirjy of 
the students loitering to the university, or of 
the soldiers inarching with brisk importance 
to the parade ground. Tljey were each pro¬ 
vided with a basket. Concha carried that wliich 
was to contain the supply of food for family 
consumption ; Deonys liad one of a lighter make 
on her arm and appeared anxious to conceal it 
from the sharp eyes of her attendant. Never 
before had the marketing seemed so prolonged a 
business, never the clioice of sardines, legs and 
wings of chickens, the kid for roasting, so 
weighty a matter. She stood by in impatient 
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patience wbile ilie ha^glijf^' and bargaining 
was conducted, the silver {paaetas and the 
copper cuartos slowly op,untW out, and the 
small coin of compliments and greetings ex¬ 
changed. It is always a long affair that 
traffic ill pretty speeches ; and you do not know 
the Spanianl if you imagine ^»e' will bestir him¬ 
self because you are in haste. 

Concha s basket was at < last laden, crisp 
lettuces and vivid tomatoes at the top of all. 
In this land everylliiiig makes itself into a 
picture. The large, light market was now full 
of cliatteririg groups, and the business of the 
day, whiel), liore as olsewhen^, consists too often 
in over-reaching your neighbour if you can, had 
fairly begun. I)i know the little comedy by 
heart: the voices raised in eager peisuasion, 
hands in tragic despair as the fate of a single 
cuarto hangs in the l)alanc(», the quick surrender, 
the smiling, yet dignified indifference. She 
had watched it all j»|ousand times through 
every act with a sense of amusement 

than she could summon on this occasion, for 
to-day she yas quickly weary ofyfcall, and 
could hardly conceal lier anxiety ti8|Hb Concha 
absorhe^>i her devotions. 

At la^thjy left the market, crossed a breadth 
^of street ali eady flooded with early sunshine, 
quickly lost to them in the gloom of a largo, 
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bar^ church, 'ffiieix thoir e^s ^rovr userl to 
the dimness the^^ saw that one or two of the 
market folk wero^ be§pre them; women, broad- 
shouldered and larp^e-limbed, with,bright hand¬ 
kerchiefs framing brc^wn faces, kneeling beside 
their empty baskets; thankhig the Madonna 
for an excellent isale and her gracious aid in 
victor]cteifforing, yet not too absorbed 
in the patter* of ^vea to have an eye to any 
' chance opportunity that the lifting of the 
dingy ciirtahi might bring; bargaining with 
one breath for a portion in heaven, but not 
unoar<5ful, like a certain steward of old, of 
the mammon of nnngliteousiiefes ; for the season 
of strangers InuU arrived, and any moment 
might produce a foreign milord or milady, 
on whom a little importunity would be well 
bestowed. 


The particular shrine in which Concha had 
invested the ‘‘ capital of her supplications wa.s 
as vet vacant, and she went towards it. witli a 
greedy stride, hardly waiting to admonish her 
companions to return homo quickly. 

Deonys was free. She laid a hand on her 
small escort, and led her away, nothing loth, 
hohind the ragged screen and out once more 
into the kindly sunlight. • 

“ See, Pepita,” she said, opening her hand 
and showing a small heap of coins, I have 



; all this to spetidVet; and yeif^^inust ooirie fe^ok 
.with me to the flower, market. Quick, for we 
must be home before Concha.’ • ; ^ ,' 

Pepita, aw^d by the audacity of the scheft^e, 
trotted silently beside he^ young mistress, and 
opened her bluck eyes to -their widest at the 
recklei’.s ])urcliases that werf*i ^how made, pi 
had no time for bargaining, but*'she was hard 
to please. The great juicy water-pears and. 
melons, the bunches of green and purple grapes’ 
must be perfect of their kind;-and nothing^ 
would servo her but the rarest and costliest 
flowers brought all the way from Seville— 
heliotropes, late roses, carriations, and every¬ 
thing that was sweet and pleasant to look upon. 

The store of silver was all spent and the 
baskets laden, nothing was left except an 
ochavito or ^^fefor the beggars, when they left 
the market^^ the second time. Di usually 
extended her walk to th^fepalace. In the 
formal gardei^ near it, so^^» little fair-haired 
English chiloren were always to be seen at 

O 

this ho^ They were friends of hers, 1:^ 40- 
day she had no superfluous leisure to'^^e. 
She was Tralking quickly, choosing the qiitietest 
and^neare^ streets, when she almost ran against 
some one coming the other way, coming de- 
• liberately and lazily, as if nothing in the world 
were worth hasting for—not even the chance 
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English, too. . 

, . f^Don’t knock*'me down, please, Di,’" said 
Idalleson, in a meek voice. 

What 1 You ? ” She paused, and looked up 
astonished. “ Oh, T teg your pardon, Italph ; 
but surely soniething* wonderful must, have 
faappenedthat?»one should meet you at this hour.” 

, Give me 'Hbat basket. You people who 
' pride yourselves on any particular virtue are 
always anxious to keep the whole merit and 
glory to yourselves. Why should I be looked 
on as having done something so very extra¬ 
ordinary, when for once I choose to make myself 
uncomfortable ? ” , 

But it is extraordinary,” she persisted, 
though she smiled, “ because, you know, you 
are dreadfully lazy.” 

“ I don’t know it.” 

“ Ob, I wouldn’t deii}" it, if I were you. 
You confessed to it this moment, when you 
said it made you uncomfortable to be out at 
this hour. Have they come ? ” she demanded 
eagerly, as a new possibility struck her. Of 
course they had arrived, and he was on his 
way to meet them. 

“If they had come yon wouldn't have had 
tlie pleasure of iny company,”| lie answered, 
with much fervour. ] 


, youn^ girl, whq was 
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, “ You wouldnV have had^ahy time to spare 
for me, I suppose,” she^said, lifting up her ohin. 
** Well, 1 don't understand itX And the father, 
too, be was^dressing when I left the house; 
and that is wlij I am iij such a hurry to get 
home, r think you are both going to turn 
over a new leaf.” , ^ 

' ft 

]\Ialloson made a private note«of i^is bit of 
information. That Mr. Ouvry Should volun¬ 
tarily rise at six o’clock in the moiming w*as 
extraordinary, if yon like, and was, one might 
say, a reniMrkahle exhibition of the strength of 
an old atfacliinent; but aloud he replied, in 
that aggrieved voice of his—7 

“I told you so.. Jk-Tc arc we all praciisiiig 
our company manners, even before the company 
arrives. Tlu^re is one comforting thought, one 
may always he asleep when the train comes in. 
Virti||d(\sorves a reward.” 

“ Trot at all,” said Di, with delightful im¬ 
periousness. “ Don't sup])Ose anything of the 
kind. Y(* are going to the station, you and 
tlio pedro, hotli of you, and yotMJjjjjte coming 
Ihome to breakfast with us now, ^^that you 
may not escape.” 

“ ^My iYiner maji vlelds a willing consent 
last of the scheme. As for the rest— 

“As for the I’Oht, you will go when the time 
comcfe,” '-he said, noddijig at him. “ Besides, I 
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waiit you, to so mmji things for me, 

Ophcha got the keys of Ahe rooms last night; 

Pepita has ecAbbed all the floors. You see, 
we have not been quife idle; but I want you to 
show me the English way of hanging curtains 
and arranging furniture.” 

Well, you riiall have the benefit of my 
vs.luable advice on one condition ; and 1 was in 
England last Cipring, so, of course, I am to be 
. relied on for the very latest fashions. I am the 

* r 5 

final authority.” 

I am Sir Oracle,” she quoted saucily. “ Well, 
your conditions ? ” 

“ Tliat every single grape on these bunches, 
and every rose in all this great basket be devoted 
to the fair Philippa. She wears roses, I know; 
and I liave a fancy that her liking fur sweet 
things extends to grapes and pears.” 

They had reached the house now, and Di 
turned round rather indignantly— 

“ Of course,” she said, “ 1 meant them all for 
her and Mrs. ITensliaw. Do you think we have 
forgotten how to be hospitable, or that we have 
grown so very selfish ? You shall carry them 
to tlieir rooms yourself; the door is open.” 

She led the way ii.io an apartmeutf'on the 
first floor, similar in size and arrangoment lo 
that she occupied above with h^r father. The 
warm sunlight coming in at iificurtained win- 
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dowfi liad dried® the iiewljj;washed fldori^, and 
the blocks of red and hlack marble already felt 
hot to the touch. Some furnjture was he.a|)ed 
in a confused mass in the middle of the iwm 
she entered, and, as he followed her, he noticed 
with sudden disapproval on^e or two of her own 
more., treasured possessions among it He set 
down the basket on the middle o^the^able, and 
looked slowly about him. ' 

‘‘Yes, we can soon adapt this room to tlie.. 
riiost consei’vative British taste,” ho said, “ with 
a little alteration liere and there.” 

“ Tell me wdiat to get,” she said, leaning her 
elbows on the table, and looking at him 
seriously. “ If there is anything wanted that 
we have, Til get it in a minute.” 

“ Oh no, I sliould rather sav there were some 
superfluous tilings. That little easy chair, for 
instance, will hardly suit Mrs. Hcnsliaw's ample 
proportions; .and as for Miss ITenshaw, I know 
lier ideal in seats. I have one in my mind at 
this moment that will suit her exactly. I can 

t' 

order it to he sent as I go home. Suppose I 
carry this one u])stairs again ? ” 


“It’s mv own little chair. The most comfort- 
able we'have,” slie explained. 

“ Well, if I carry it up it will help to 
of this chaos, wont it ? ” 

lie laid hands as he spoke on a‘little lo^ 
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armchair, which Di* usually occupied. He had 
seen her seated ijja. it often by the window. 
He remembered the occasion of its being pre¬ 
sented long ago, on one of her birthdays; he 
liad suggested the gift^ though her father had 
bought it. It had h dark blu*e cover, against^ 
which he had often thought her cream white 
tints were weUJrelieved; he did not choose that 
Philippa Henshaw’iS complexion should have the 
*sarae advantage. * 

“ Yery well,” she said, reluctantly, looking 
rather disappointed. I asked Concha to carry it 
down because I thouglit the room looked so 
bare and empty wil^i only this ugly sofa and 
these stiff, gilded chairs.” 

“ Mrs. Henshaw would refuse to occupy any 
room that had not gilded chairs,” he answered, 
gravely. “You appealed to my superior know¬ 
ledge, remember. I must decline the responsi¬ 
bility if you leave those footstools about, Di, and 
this embroidery; we mustn’t risk having our 
taste called in question. You have no bright 
flowers in crewels, have you, or a group of Isaac 
and Rebecca at the well, or the Dresden 
Madonna in Berlin wool-work? Not aven a 
parrot or a cat in beads ? ” 

“ You know I haven’t,” she answered, per¬ 
plexed and crest-fallen. “ You k^ow every one 
of my things, you gave them to me yourself, 

VOL. 1 . 5 
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almost all of them. I thought they would make 
the room look better, and nc[j; as formal as if it 
were set out for a tertidia, and now you are 
taking awaj* every one of the things I brought 
down with me. I chosei out the very prettiest 
and best. I can t understaiid it.” 

“ Ah, but we are in a pue^dle state of culture, 
here in the soutli. When I wa^' in England, I 
had my eyes opened to many things. We must 
follow what dim lights are granted to us, and' 
avoid the risk of being disgraced.” 

“ A parrot in bead-work would be hideous, I 
think,.” she answered, following him reluctantly, 
as he shouldered the chair,'and stooped to pick 
up the footstools. 

“ Your sauriiiJis of an unknown period would 
be voted still more hideous, I’m afraid,” he said, 
glancing with a smile at the strange monsters 
unclassified by any geologist, that were worked 
in curious device on the draperies she carried. 

‘‘Well, I shall always think my embroidery 
beautiful, whatever any one may say,” she 
answered, stroking the old gold and 

harmoniously blended colou;^ of the quaint 
desigus. My boasts are better than your eats 
and parrots, at any rate. And there are^j^ays 
the flowers,” she added, brightening as 

her eye fell on the baskets in the mjd^K'^f the 
table. “ Every one must love flowers.”" 
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“ I don’t know,” he answered, with grave 
doubt in his voice.^ It is some months since I 
had that glimmer of light, and culture grows at 
a tremendous pace, as you will soon find out. 
Still, I think we may venture on the flowers.” 

“ Oh, now, you are? laughing,’* she exclaimed. 
“ Have you been* naakius: fun of me all this 
time ? ” 

But whether he liad been laughing at her or 
hot, it was soon evident that Maileson»was not. 
content till h(5 had removed everything that 
belonged by right to Di (it need hardly be told 
that Mr. Ouvry had not been called on to con¬ 
tribute anything), a*rid had restored it to its 
accustomed place. The low chair was again 
wheeled to the window, the curtain draped in 
r e right folds behind it, the stool placed ready 
or the little feet to rest on, the rugs and em- 
^ broideries, the knickknacks, and hric-a-brac all 
replaced in their old positions. 

While he was tlius occupied, l)i liad dis¬ 
appeared behind the tapestry that divided her 
little alcove from the larger room. She came 
back in a moment without her hat, her cheeks 
rosy, and her eyes bright with yjlcasure. -4^ fbe 
Same moment Mr. Ouvry entered bynmothcr 
door. She went up to him and put her hands 
on his shoulders. 

“ What a good, kind padre to give me such a 
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nice surprise,” ^0 said; was it for that 

you got up so early; and hpw did you ^t to 
the market without my seeing you ? It WM 
very clever of you, you dear old father.’* 

‘‘My dear child, I really don’t know,” Mr. 
Ouvry began, blandly accepting the caress— 
“ I veally don’t know what' you are talking 
about.” n ^ 

“ Why, the basket of flowers and fruit! ” she 
said. “ Didn’t you send them in ? ” > 

“ I can’t take any undeserved merit in the 
matter.” He shook his head. “ I saw them in 
your room, and I thought you had bought them 
in anticipation of our^—a—vguests’ arrival; and 
a very pretty little attention it is.” 

“ Then I know who did it, and why some 
body got up 80 early.” 

She went up to Malleson, who was busy 
adjusting a picture to his liking. 

“ I thank you very much,” she said; “ but 
indeed I meant every one of those others for 
her. l^iould not have kept any for myself.” 

“ When there are two young ladies under one 
roof,” said Malleson, carefully examining the 
set of the picture with his head on one side, “ I 
always consider it a good plan to make them 
exactly equal; and as you were not lik^MpD 
make yourself a present, I had to see that^j^u 
were not left out. Is that picture quite even, do 
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. ypu tbiiik ? My^ye seems to tdll me it inclines 
a trifle to the right.” 

,, I don’t know—^yes, it is quite straight,” she 
said hastily. Then slie added in a low voice, 
“I shouldn’t have been jealous, and I do wish 
she had had the best. ** Yours ^re far finer than 
mine, both the ^,flowers and the fruit, ai^d I 
know, of cou]jse, you must care for her the 
most-” • 

♦ Mr. Ouvry, who was manipulating a cigarette, 
smiled covertly at this little speech. 

“ Oh, of course,” said Malleson, with great 
gravity, “ that is why 1 am taking such immense 
pains to please her. Will you give me some 
breakfast, Di, and then I can go and get that 
chair I spoke of.” 

Breakfast was rather a solemn meal; there 
was little talk. Di sipped her cofieo but she 
'^ly played with the food on her plate. 
Malleson alone exhibited an excellent appetite, 
and helped himself liberally to fried sardines 
and omelet. Mr. Oavry was at no time a 
breakfast-eater, and the earliness of the hour 
deprived him of what small inclination he 
possessed; his every attitude was a protest 
against the folly of early rising. His pale eyes 
wandered restlessly about the room. . 

“ So you have brought back tl^ chairs and 
tables you meant to appropriate to bur friends ? ” 
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lie said, bringing his glances back to his 
daughter’s face. 

“ Yes, father, because-^ ” 

“ Yes, yes,” he saitf^ airily setting^ aside 
her explanations with one hand, “ I quite 
understand; ai^d I ag^ree with you. As a 
master of delicate feeling, we ynust not put our 
friends under a sense of oblio:ation; we must 
do as we would be done by. A feeling of tact 
is a verj^ womanly quality; it pleases me that 
you encourage it.” 

“ But it was not my doing,” said Di, flushing 
and a little vexed. “ Ralph says people are not 
used to such things in Plngland. You know, 
you did, Ralph, and that they would think 
them old fashioned or in bad taste.” . 

“ My tastes may be old fashioned, I admit ” 
said Mr. Ouvry, w'ith mild patience; “ but 
bad ? ” 

“ Only from the lady’s point of view,” 
Malleson struck in hastily, 

“ I am willing to own there may be a 
difference of opinion.” 

“ But of course our opinion is the right one,” 
s{||J Malleson, smiling at Deonys. 
should you despoil your rooms—a pi 
greater loss than a friend; we can 
element of prettiness at a lesser cost 
If you will allow me, I’ll send *in one 
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two things to triiji up the room iS little. Women 
like those small attentions, and I think I can 
hit Mrs. Henshaw’s fancy in the matter of 
o:toaments.” 

‘‘Certainly, certainly, a very good plan. I 
h$.ve the highest est.jem for the ladies, and 
every desire to make them comfortable,” said 
Mr, Ouvry, crossiiig one leg and folding his 
hands. It’s^just what I should have proposed 
, myself; it’s a more delicate way, you under¬ 
stand.” 

» 

“ I know a very decent fellow who will 
supply the articles reasonably,” said E,alph, who 
understood very well indeed. 

“ Then I leave it* to you.” lie dismissed the 
subject gracefully. ’ “ But, my dear boy, it’s my 
affair, you know; you will oblige me by 
instructing the person you speak of to send in 
his bill to me.” 

“ As you like,” Malleson answered, rising and 
pushing back his chair; ‘‘ and when 1 come 
back, Di, we shall convert the sala into an 
English boudoir.” 

Was there ever a drearier farce, he thought 
to himself as he crossed the hot Puerta del Sol. 
He had promised himself an amusing comedy, 
and already, before one of the actors hihl arrived, 
he was growing weary of it all. He had under¬ 
taken to -order quarters for his cousin at the 
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.Hdtel de Parjj^. That' wag quickly dotier 

Chester had a fair appetite for luxury and a 
Icmg purse to satisfy it, TJie front suite 6f 
rooms on the first «floor with the velvet furjjdttU‘e 
and gilded * clocks and the teeming life of 
the square, as seen froqi the windows, would 
abundantly nieef his desired. The selecting of 
the furniture that was to supply the picturesque 
element in Mrs. Henshaw’s dra\fing-K>am was 
a matter that required moie pondering. He 
had at one time made a study of Philippa 
Henshaw’s fancies, and it amused him for the 


moment to gratify them. 

The account, which he duly ordered to be 
made in Mr. Ouviy’s name, was a very trifling 
one representing tastes of the’most modest order; 
it did not include ihe pink wax candles, straight- 
backed chair (Philippa always sat on a low 
chair with an upright back), or little table 
with a sloping desk for a novel, and drooping 
bag of silk |o hold a bit of work. Why did he 
buy those things ? ITe could hardly himself 


have answered that question. out of love 

for Philippa who would use thenfr^ That fire— 
nev® of the most ardent—had died out long 
ago, out from its ashes there had sprung a 
tolerant, half-kindly liking, less easily quenciied. 


that rendered the bestowing of gifts on her in 


its wav a pleasure. He was besides instinctively 
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' gm&e<jiu8?y and. behind and 4)eneath all these 
teasons was 1ilie consciousness of making Di 
happy, and to make Di happy was to do a good 
<day^^s work. 

Left alone, Deonys did not at once bestir herself 
to her task of arrangi-ig the rooms. It had some¬ 
how lost its zest. She sat still at her place at 
' table, thinking a little wistfully how well Ealph 
knew just wiat Miss Henshaw would like best; 
and what a pity, what a sad fatality it would 
be if, in the meantime, she had given her affection 
to this other young man who was coming with 
her, and who had naturally many more oppor¬ 
tunities of making himself pleasant to her. 
For by this time' Di, woman-like, had made 
pp her mind that, despite his philosophy, Ralph 
Malleson had not escaped the universal destiny. 
Invested with this new character of lover and 
moreover, of unsuccessful lover, he took a new 
and pensive interest in her eyes. Her pity of 
him was abruptly silenced by her father’s^ 
voice. 

“Di,” he said, beginnmg to pace the room, 
“ I should like you to be very attentive to our 
friends.” 

“ Of course, padre.” She looked up rather 
surprised. 

Mr. Ouvry, usujilly the per^nification of 
graceful -repose, looked an awkward enough 
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figure threading \}io narrow space between the 
crowded furniture. 

“ You can’t think how nicedt will be for me 
to have some one of my ?)wn age to talk to,” 
she said, seeing he did not speak. “ I’ve never 
had a girl friend before; that is, if Miss Henshaw 
cares to be mv friend, of course.” 

Xi •' 

' “ It is liardly my fault thaf you have been so 
friendless.” 

“ I never dreamt of blaming you, father,” she 
said, with tender reproach in her voice, “ it is 
nobody’s fault. * One can’t make English people 
live here against tlieir will. I only meant to 
show you that even for my own sake !^must be 
good to her.” 

I’ve no doubt you'll find all the pleasure 

you anticipate in ]^ | |^societv. I'm told she’s a 

very charming young lady indeed. Still, my 

child, youthful friendships are proverbially rash, 

and it is as well to be cauHhus—pot to go too 

.fast, you know'.” 

* '* 

“ But I thought you liked Henshavr so 
much,M said Bi, innocently. ' This antique 
piece m advice, which sounded like a maxim 
extracted from some musty book, ^vas dis¬ 
turbing to her. “ I thought you kn(.iw her 
when you wore young. It is not as if they 
were strangers.” 

“ There was an intimacy between the families 
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nt one time undoubtedly, but you forget the 
lapse of years.” 

One would have said there was a shade of 
irritation in his vofce, if so bland a gentleman 
could bo irritated. 

“ Mrs. Ilenshaw, if I remember her character, 
will prefer to^ renew the acquaintance without 


much reference to the past. There have been 
changes an(J troubles in both our lives, and a 
delicate and sensitive mind shrinks from recalling 
its sufferings." 

“ But T couldn’t Talk ru her about the past, 
even if [ wisiicd/' said Di, ](^oking at liirn with 
honest perplexity and desire to understand. “I 
don't know any tiling ahoui. her life, or yours 
when you knew Jiei,” she aildcd softly. 

“No, no; wliv should von know?” ho said 
hastilv. “ Sad memories are for those of us wh 

4>' 

ore old; but you, rny.child, you have the future 
fdl before you.” 

“ But you are happy too, padre ? ” 

“ Happy ? Yes, yes, 1 have many satisfac¬ 
tions. I have known trouble, but one does not 


suffer always.” 

“ J w'ould have shared the trouble too, if you 
had Jet me.” slie said wistfully. “ One doesn’t 
want to bo thought only fit to live in the sun¬ 
shine.” 

“ Your own troubles will begin soon enough,” 
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be said, with again a touch of sharpness. “ Jf I 
have spared you mine, it has been from wise 
motives, which you will perhaps understand one 

She did not speak fof a moment, and then she 
said— 


“ I haven’t vexed you with any questions, 
have I, papa ? ” 

“ No; you have been a good child—a good 
daughter,” he said, with some real tenderness. 

Of course there are things I have wanted to 
know—about mamma, for instance ; every girl 
must want to know about her mother, but I 
have tried not to be iroublesome. But I will 
ask one thing now. Did Mrs. lienshaw know 
mamma ? ” 

“ She knew your poor mother,” he answered, 
softly. “ I may say she knew her better than 
any one else.” 

“ And you feared that she might talk to me 
about her ? ” 

“ Feared, Deonys ? ” he said, with melancholy 
reproacli, “ what should I fear but your pain ? 
Was I wrSng in crediting you with my own 
sensitive shrinking from the reopening of an 
old wound ? ” 

“ I don’t mean that, father; I do^|||Rink I 
can explain what I meant.” His word^®!roehow 
grated on her, and left a feeling of unreality. “Jjt 
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wotildn^t be pam to me,” she was thinking, and 
then she was suddenly ashamed. How much 
he must have lovedaher mother, since ho had 
laid that silence of years upon himself! 

** But about Mrs. I^enshaw,” she said. As 
you have told me nothing *at all about her, 
she will not ^boj hurt if I keep always to 
everyday things, will she ? Because- one must 
talk about something.” 

She spoke without ironical intention, anxious 
only to guafd against a too rough handling of 
the lady^s very fine feelings. 

“ Far be it from me to fetter your speech, my 
child,” said Mr. Ouvry, with an air of being 
most honourable »aud generous. As for my 
life, it is open to yon; my affairs are yours to 
discuss as you will. If 1 venture to hint that 
Mrs. Ilenshaw—excellent creature—is perhaps 
a trifle too frank and confiding (shall I say 
indiscreet), in her conversation, it w^as only to 
remark that it seems to me wisest and kindest 
to discourage any little confidences she may 
choose to make. There are times when they 
become embarrassing.” 

** I think you mean that I am not to ask any 
questions,” she said, going straight t'o the point 
through all his heating about the.Bush. There 
was a hurt ring in her low voice that she strove 
for the moment vainly to control. She was 
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entirely honest herself, and she did not under¬ 
stand the necessity for diplomacy. 

“ I only spoke of rny ow^A intentions,” he pnt 
in mildly. ‘‘1 don’t control‘yoti; do as you 
like. You will find it a little tiresome, 
perhaps,” he smifcd pleasantly, “but I have 
warned you.” < ^ 

“ Then I will take your words, ai^if they were 
meant for me. I shouldn't have been curious, 
I think. papa, you might have trusted me. 
Do you think because we are so liapf)y now 
that I have not guessed you suffered once ? Do 
you think I have forgotten that mamma is 
dead?” 

She said the last words almost in a whisper, 
as if she shrank from touching an old sore. 
Was it any wonder that in her innocence, with 
an ever urgent sense of her own loss in her 
mind, she should come back to the old belief 
that this was the sorrow 
the past experience lie 
discussed ? 

Mr. Ouvry, at the other end of, tli^room, 
knocked down a hook that lay on a li|»©Itable 

I* ''' 

near his elbow. It was a clumsy and 

unlike hint. He stooped slowly to pick' it up 
and replace it carefully; then he turned and 
came to her. He stood behind her cljair; she 
felt his hand resting on the back. 


he J||nted at ?- —this 
shr^lPIP from having 
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My child,” '‘he said, “ you have guessed 
rightly. I have had my days of suffering, I 
have borne them, I hope, in a proper spirit—let 
all that pass. I have tried to make you happy, 
Bi, and to keep all knowledge of my troubles, 
my past troubles, frOrh you; and in return it is 
not too much, i^, to ask for your sympathy ? 
I refuse to believe that you willingly misunder¬ 
stand me.” 

® An appeal like this was sure to 4ouch her, 
and he knoW it. Slie had risen in a minute, 
and put her arms about him impulsively. 

Bearost padre,” she said, “ don't lot us talk 
of sad things any moi*e—of misunderstandings 
—as if we two cor Id quarrel! I shall begin to 
hate these people, and to think Balph is right, if 
it makes us cross and uncomfortable even to talk 
about them. As for Mrs. Ilcnshavv, wlio cares 
less than I do about the foolish things she inay 
say ? Bo you think 1 would let her say 
anything about you that wasn't nice ? Tliero, 
let me see you smile, padre.” She threw back 
her head and looked at him bravely, tliougli 
there were tears in lier eyes. “ And 1 promise 
to be the very discreetest, wisest and most 
prudent of daugliters.” 

He would have been hard indeed who could 
have withstood this appealing. Mr. Ouvry was 
not hard ; be was very fond of her in his way; 
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he could not, perhaps, help it that his disposition 
was “ tepid ” and his range of feeling narrow. 
He loved her as well, perhaps, as he knew how 
to love anything beyond himself. His face 
recovered its blandness;. and his “ God bless 
you, my child,” t^as almost’ fervent. It com¬ 
forted Di, though she could, not quite recover 
the old gaiety. > <> 

Malleson found her an hour- later gravely 
arrangingthe roses. He sat down on a corner 
of the table and watched her lazily. He knew, 
after the first glance at her downcast face, that 
something had disturbed her. 

“ What is it, Di ? ” he asked, looking at her 
earnestly. '■ 

“ Nothing,” she said quickly, not answering 
his look. 

He watched her in silence for a minute or 
two, and then he got up and began to push 
about the^airs, as if to get rid of some super¬ 
fluous energy. In five minutes the room was 
transformed. The man arrived with the articles 
he had chosen; but by .this time his little spring 
of i|^.erest had run dry. 

“ Put them anywhere,” he said in^atiently, 
as the messenger paused awkward|jHff orders. 
“Push then! into any odd cornerf^ke them 
back with you if you like.” lie turned 
away. 
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What a prefJty little table! ” said I)i. Oh, 
pat it here, please^ by the window. The room 
loPks very nice noAv, don’t you' think ? It only 
wants some books. I wonder vThat kind of 
books Hiss Henshaw likes ?” * ’ 

'' «i 

^ ^ Henshaw wi'il supply her own fntel- 

1ectu®[ food,” liO' said, almost savagely. ^ Her 
appetite k not discriminating; we need h..,'dly 
trouble ourselves +o cater for it. If you want 
>to go to the station,” lie said, more gently, “ it 
is time to gct.r?ady.” 

I am not going,” she said, lingering to put 
some last finisliing touches to the room, “ T 
jihall wait here. W^ill you tell papa, please, if 
it is time ? ” 

Mr. Ouvry was to be all owe 1 to get over the 
first painful allusions without a witness. 
t She had meant to go, and he knew it; but 
when he would have asked the reason of this 
.^lange of plan, something checked the words 
his lips. 

All right,” he said carelessly. “ It is very 
"^hot; you are wise to stay at homo.” 

‘‘Yes, it is hot,” she acquiesced. 

' (They tacitly agreed to accept the heat as ;! 
sufficient argument.) 

Left alone, she paced the roon»i^ a little 
restlessly, seeking a relief from her bewildered 
thoughts. 

’ VOL. I. 
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Involuntarily—for slie was 'ftn order-loving 
little woman—she straightened a fold here, and 
picked up a mote there, Wthile she was fighting 
against the €rst faint shadow of distrust, the 
instinctive dislike of a truthful nature to any¬ 
thing of a mystery. 'J.^ne*’ consciousness that 
there^was a vague something^ she must not ask 
about, must not even think abogt, weighed on 
her heavily. Yet she strovei to be true to the 
letter of her promise. By-and-by she went to . 
her own little nest heliiiid the tapestry hang¬ 
ing. What tremulous prayers may not have 
risen- there, what simple, loyal petitions for 
her fatlicr’s safe-keeping from more sorrow, 
what entreaties that old .wounds might be 
liealod! 


Slio was, for the first time, face to frice with 
a new possibility from which she shrank—the 
possibility that doubt, distrust, estrangement, 
might creep into the life that had been as yet 
HO open and unclouded. All the impulses of 
her natur^.went out towards more love, more 
tenderness. The saddest thing in' the whole 
wick^world seemed the loss or tb^essening of 

tbc.l^ 

Ten minutes—a quarter of an hour later, 

< \)ncha, going about her work, heard her young 
mistress singing. Di was hanging . 

balcony, looking eagerly down on ‘the shi^ffig 
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crowcl, watchings for tlie first glimpse of the 

coming guests. 

, . Sfie liad put on her jvliite dress, A string of 

^Id beads about her throat caugjit the sun¬ 
light, ’ . 
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CHAPTER 



T?ol. “ WLat do you bear, my lord ? ’* 

Hum, “ Words, words, words.” 

T'et when they came, when she saw them 
descend from the cab, she felt her cheeks grow 
hot. A sudden shyness took possession of her; 
she would have liked to run away. Instead, 
she went downstairs without more ado, went 
slowly, and yet quickly enough to be there 
waiting for them—a sedate and slender figure 
standing out white in the dimness of the 
lower passage. 

Ralph Malleson was the first to notice her. 
J'*erhap.s he had been looking for her. He 
touched lier father on the arm. Mr. Ouvry 
looked round sharply. 

“ Ail, Deonys,” he said. “ Yes, come forward, 
iny child; let me introduce you to old friend 
and your,.friend from to-day, Mrs. 

Henshaw, allow me to present x$|H|ughter to 
you.” 
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* ' ‘ « ■ 

. Di felt.herseK overshadowed by a tall figure, 
'which stooped and kissed her; the kiss was so 
careless that it aligli^ted somewhere near her 
ear. The lady was swathed in a gauze travelling 
veil; and Di, looking up with shy eyes, could 
not distinguish any/eatures. • 

‘‘Odd now, ^yasn’t it, that I should never 
^ have known till to^ay that you had a daughter ? 
I call it very sir^ular, very singular indeed. 
, And quite a big girl, too ! ” 

This was s^id by the lady as it might seem 
almost in a tone of reproof. 

Di has done growing,’’ said Malleson 
gravely. “ Wo have given up hoping lor 
further riclies.” 

“What a pity! It is a great disadvantage 
to be sliort.” 

The speaker did not herself suffer from this 
drawback. Slie liad a laru’e A^oice and a larcre 
presence. She filled up the doorway so that 
tlie others were not seen. 

I 

j “Would you mind counting the boxes,” she 
said, addressing no one in particular. “ Six of 
them ; six large ones. Dlalco wdll tell you how 
many small parcels there ought to he. This 
summer in Switzerland, we lost our most valuahhi 
piece of luggage, all through the carelessness of 
the coachman, I am persuadedi Such ignorant 
people, and so obstinate, the Swiss! Ah, here 
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h ,Mr. Malleson, always obligiflg!. Noitc 1 


If you will allow in€[. I will show you the 
way upstaii:s,” said Malleson, accepting the 
compliment and offering his arm. “ Mr. Guvry 
and Felix will see to theduggage.” 

“^Ob, certainly. Why I am standing here I 
am sure I don’t know, for I am half ^pad with 
fatigue, except that I fancied there must be\a 
stair leading down to some dark place in front < 
of me, and if there is anything I dread it is a 
cellar-stair. A tempting of Providence, I call 
it. Dear Lady Brand, you know, they say she 
will never walk again withoi^t a crutch. Philippa 
will he sure to foil down; ^fshe is so rash, dear 
child.” 

“ Not at all, mamma,” said a clear ringing 
voice, that startled Di by its nearness; I atn as 
l^rndent as you. T am only waiting for a guide.” 

“ Let me help you.” Di stepped forward and 
put out her hand timidly. “ I am quite used to 
the darkness, and there is no staircase; you* 
need |^ve no fear.” 

“T1 lore’s a delightful air of mystery It?” 

S Vl Philippa. “ I feel that we are at 

t.” She felt the gentle touch, andl^^iiig 
the little brown hand in her own, suffered^ 
herself to be led to the light.- 
Mr. Ouvry and Felix followed almost im 
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diately; and then there was a dragging np and 
down of boxes, so many' voices calling and 
arranging, and such (|isjointed talk, that Di was 
too bewildered. to allow of any^ keenness of 
impression. She remembered afterwards that, 
when they reachedtthiB large «tin-flooded room, 
aU scented with,,the faint sweet breath of #oses, 
Philipp^^ had stooped, taking both her hands 
in her own, ^’and^ had said in that odd, clear 
voice of hers— 

“We don’t need anybody to introduce us, do 
we? We know each other already, 1 think. 

I am Philippa, and you are-May I call 

you by your pretty iiarne ? ” 

She remembered, too, that she had never 
answered. She had forgotten when she looked 
into the beautiful, soft taco so near her own 
that she was expected to make any reply. 
Somehow, it seemed as if the gi-ccting was just 
what it ought to be, that Philippa could not 
have , spoken in another tone or used other 
words; but that she could be so pretty Di had 
hardly dreamed. It was a flower-like face, pink 
and white, the brave colour coming and going 
almost with every breath. . And the eyes— 
homes of sunny laughter, blue as the summer 
sky outside—eyes to witch the heart of a man. 
Was it a wonderful thing that Philippa should 
have many lovers ? She kept gazing at her, 
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even when Philippa had tossed^off her hat and 
had turned away from her, daintily helping’ 
herself to grapes. She followed her with her 
eyes through all the fragmentary talk that was 
going on, though a sentence here and there 
reached her, and might eat, another time have 
touched a sensitive place. ^ 

“ 1 really never expected a" daughter, I assure 
you. I can’t think why you ne<^er mentioned 
it when you wrote. And so like the mother 
T declare I felt quite ill.*' This from Mrs. 
Hensliaw. Then, a moment later, the same 
voice raised again above the others: 

“ The rooms are rather pokey ; but what can 
you look for? As I tell Philippa, we can’t 
expect to cariw our own elegant home with us 
everywhere; and, after all, it is the people, not 
the place, that make the homo.” This with 
a sentimental droop of the voice. 

Mr. jMalleson, who was addressed, bowed 
with a fine gravity. 

“ Of course, everything is shockingly arranged. 

I always remark that in lodging-houses the 
furniture is arranged to give it the most repul¬ 
sive appearance; but with your good taste, 
Mr. Malloson, and with our dear Mr. Chester 
to guide us,, we shall soon correct that little 
fault.” 

“ Di’s attention was now arrested, and she 
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looked across at Malleson, while a demure 
smile curled the corners of her mouth. Mrs. 
Hehshaw caught that^ fugitive glance, and it 
did not pass unrecorded. For a few moments 
her thoughts were not pleasantly busy; for 
some unaccountable reason she .seemed to resent 
Di's existence. ^ 

The conversation'' now dwindled into a plaln- 
tive monologue om^the lady’s part. The other 
speakers became hearers. There wfus a some¬ 
thing about Mrs. Henshaw that compelled your 
unwilling attention. Rlio luid been very hand- 
some as a young woman, and was so still; but 
even if this had not been the case you would 
is:* ways have had to look at her before you 
looked at any one else. There are some women 
who insist on this, and who gain their end by 
a thousand little artifices wliieli ihey practise 
almost unconsciously. iMrs. llonshaw was not 
accomplished mjineH.He; slio simply talked; she 
addressed no one in particular, and thus secured 
many listeners. She disliked draughts of air 
and cats and mice, she suffered from cold feet, 
she had a weakness for wearing a little sliawl 
about her shoulders. These small idiosyncracies 
and a thousand other personal particulars, 
whole armies of likes and dislikes, pf feelings 
and fancies, she was ready to marshall before 
you. Her secrets you were liberally invited to 
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share-* ^ You became her confidant v^hatavei* . 
your disposition towards the office. , . 

Before she had compl^^ted the history of,’her 
journey, her, sufferings at this point, her relief 
at the other, the gentlemen had all manifested 
an unaccountable desire' to slink away. Ralph 
be^an to remember that ho had a certain 
amount of “ copy ” to supply befor^ evening. 
Mr. Ouvry reminded Dcony,^ thdt the travellei^ 
must he sorely in want of rest and refreshment^ 
and that it was thoughtless of her to deprive 
them of it by her presence. Felix Chester 
murmured something about his “ traps being 
very much in the way—in fact, blocking up the 
lobby. 

“ Yes,” said Philippa, in her clear young 
voice, before any one else could speak, “we are 
all tired, every one of us. One gets tired from 
so many different causes. I, for one, am tired 
of being quiet so long. And besides, mamma 
is only waiting till you all go away to eat some 
grapes.” 

“ Philippa, I beg—on what authority-” 

“ Yes, mamma dear,” said the irrepressible 
young lady, meekly, “I do happen to know 
my authority for once—for a wonder. It was 
Lord Byron, wasn’t it, who said that women 
should never he seen eating? But one does 
not take Lord Byron seriously nowadays, does 
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: rdne* Mr. MaJlegson ? And he can’t ever have 
, hi^en, so thirsty as I am;” 

: ■ $he held up the fmpty stalk of a grape 
eltister and looked at them all; her hps breaking 
iht0^a smile as if she were a penitent who felt 
assured of pardon beforehand. wShe had fastened 
a rose at her throat, and she looked so pretty 
that her jmecking Inertness was too lightly for¬ 
given. 

^ And tnen she was not pert at al],^but very 
tender and almost grave when she went up to 
Beonys, and asked her in a whisper if she 
would come and sit with her later in the 
evening. 

“ No, let me come to you instead, if I may,” 

^ she added hastily. Tliat would ho much 
hotter, if you don’t mind.” 

Mrs. Henshaw had again launched on the 
lull tide of talk, and the others were echoing 
her vagrant sentiments like a Greek chorus. 


Yes, it was fortunate the weather was so 
much cooler. She would like the climate, no 
doubt. A night’s rest, that was what she 
wanted; They were all unanimous on this’ 
point, and grew quite animated .over it. 

. Under cover of this volurate of sound Di 
found courage to make her reply yery eager. 

I)o come ; in the evening is the Lest time, for 
I shall be quite alone. I shall like it so much,” 
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“Then it is a promise,” said Philippa gaily. 
^“.Here is my seal to it.” She stooped h^x tall 
head and kissed the bli^shing 'face held up to 
her. 

As she turned to go, Di suddenly encounter^ 
Mr. Chesters gUnice. It was frank and pleasant 


andi a little amused. She had not thought of 
looking at him before, all hbr attention having 
been given to Philippa, and noV/” she felt soihe 
surprise. He was not what she had expected 


him to be. Then she had a sudden suspicion 


that he was laughing at her, and her, cheeks 


grew hot. Philippa had noticed the look too. 
She put up her chin and pouted. 

“ You seem to be amused,” she said, with a 
touch of defiance. 


“ Forgive me,” he answered gravely, but still 
with the laugh in his eyes. “ I felt interested, 
and, if you will allow me to i|||||so, envious.” 

“ I know what you thi^ES-bout women’s 
fj’iendships.” She glanced at him over her 
shoulder. * ; 

“ And you v^e my opinion about a^%iuch 
as you did that of Byron a moment agd. It is 
unkind of you to give Miss Ouvry so bad an 
impression of my wisdom.” 

“Oh, shje shall find*you out for herself!, - I. 
promise not to prejudice her one way or 
another,” she answered, with the sudden smile 
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,tW was ojie of Rer many charms. “ I am not 
. ^ disturb another’s faith in human 

n^tui:e. There! wasn’# that exactly like one 
of mamma’s speeches ! I think yon had better 
Chester, for I am growing quite moral.” 

Felix and his cousin crossed the square 
together. B’elix tput his hand on the othSl* s 
shoulder. , Thq^e was an old and strong attach¬ 
ment between the# cousins, but as they were 
both Anglo-Saxons they did their, best to 
repress any manifestations of it, Felix, who 
wds an- impulsive young fellow, managed less 
ably than the other. 

:» Well ? ” said Kaiph briefly. 

‘‘Well,” Felix echoed affectionately, “you 
are just tije same old man, as Bohemian as 
ever.” 

“ I would have ordered a new suit from 
London if you had given one longer warning,” 
said Balph, glancing sarcastically at the per¬ 
fectly dressed traveller keeping step with him. 

“ A man wouldn’t bo likely to ask you the 
a^.dress of your bootmaker, I must adirdt,” said 
Felix, looking down at his own neat toes with 
a smile. 

“What did you come for?;” Balph asked, 
iporing this remark. "" He ^as lased to the 
liberties taken by this young man. 

“ Suppose* it was to see you.’^ 
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f dispense with that little fiction,said 

Bsdph politely. “,I sho\ild rather ha^e asked 
Wjiat did they bring you«ibr ? ” 

. That qnestion must be approached with, 
diffidence. Perhaps they'thought I was a nice 
young man; perhaps they had an eye to the 
ticiviets and the custom-liousel officers and the 
luggage, whore one of my sex cqmes in useful,, 
as Mrs. Ilenshaw was kind enough to assiire; 
me. Here we are, at any rate, and you mayt 
as well make the best of us. I -hope they Oan' 
give a fellow some dinner, without keeping hiiia 
starving for an hour or two. IVe had nothing, 
since we left Burgos.’*^ ^ 

“ There are your roaras,”t,said Ralph, leading 
the way. ‘‘ T dare say they can give you some- 
thing at once, if you don’t care to wait for table 

He pursued his inquiries no further. If 
there had been anything to tell, Felix wotlld 
have told it all in the first breath. There was 
evidently nothing of urgent importance to tell, 

‘‘ The rogms will do capitally,” said Felix, 
looking round him, read}^ to be pleased ^ith 
everything. “ Neat, but not gaudy. ' 

appetite for gilded clocks would have been 
satisfied with one specimen, but as they - seem 
made to bo looked at and not to go, it doesn’t,^ 
much matter. You’ll stay and dineV’ 
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‘^ Tlianks/’said^RStlpbj pic^ up his stick ; 
as th^is ia my hour for going down to the 
House^you can get off^cheap. Perhaps you’ll 
ask me the next time at an hour ^when you 
know there's a chance of my being able to 
accept” 

. ‘‘ Ill order a sj^eCial banquet of fish—braift- 
foodj you Ijnow,” But Ralph made a dignified 
retreat in the m^ddl^of this impertinent speech. 
m Deonys had, meantime, gone upstair^,, feeling 
a little bewildejfed, perplexed, and yet pleased. 
Life promised to take on a new aspect under 
the guidance of this new girl friend ; to possess 
a zest and flavour it had hitherto lacked. She 
thought a long time^ about Philippa, trying to 
arrange her impressions. She was very glad 
her father did not come an^^ask her how she 
liked these old friends of his, for she was not 
sure that she liked Mrs, ITeiishawat all. It was'' 
much easier to be sure tbatXfiie should like 
Philippav But Mr, Ouvry did not come to ask 
any embarrassing questions. He bad gone out to 
the cafe or the club; and she had the afternoon 


silence to do her thinking in. Her mind glaXced 
puce or twice at Felix Chester, this man with the 
happy name and the sunny look. No, he was 
not ut all what she hffd exp^ted^ ho was 
j^oufiger, for one thing, less remdte than Ralph 
Malleson, for instance, from her experiences— 
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younger, brighter, more haifdsome. lii'truth 
he was very handsome in the broad-shouldored, 
fair-haired, English style of manly gooi looks. 
His eyes were of a clear blue—eyes that returned 
your glance kindly and with a great frankness, 
a frankness without limitation. His teeth were 
\viiite and even; he showeti them when he 
smiled, and his smile came readily, pis clothes 
were always just what they oilight to be. Ho 
was gentlemanly without thinking much about 
it; and if there was in his whole.air and bearing 
a hint of taking the world very lightly and 
cheerfully, you felt that it was easily pardon¬ 
able in the owner of a substantial bank account. 

I 

Something in this fasliipn he presented him¬ 
self to Dconys as she sat alone pondering over 
these new acquaintances. To this pleasant 
picture there was added the vivid interest of 
his being the possible and very probable, lover 
of Philippa Ilcnsliaw. Over Jbat high and 
sacred mysteiy—the love of Ic^^—her imagi¬ 
nation liovered timidly. Already Philippa’s 
interests were becoming her own; Philippa’s 
supposed pangs and tremors, doubts and water¬ 
ings, were born anew in her. Why. else ^m®d 
her heart feel heavy, when she rememberd^her 
old, life-lcKig friend, Ralph Malleson ? And yet 
—and yet, was it not very good, supremely 
good to be young ? 
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Dowds tairs Mi& Philippa exhibited the self- 
pois^^aipti' of . a young person to whom such 
questions had long siiic6 grown stale. She was 


wandering about the room, her head thrown 
back, her hands clasped ever so lightly behind, 
, stopping now and thefti fo give ^ careless assent 
to her mother’s tfill^,.now and then to examine 


a picture oar pietje of furniture and to make her 
comment on it. 


• know who chose this chair,” ffhe said, 
looking with approving eyes at the low seat 
in its corner by the window. “ Nobody but 
Mr. Malleson could have guessed my fancy 
for. a straight back; .and it is just my colour, 
too. I call that a charming attention.” 

“Nonsense, Philipjia!” Mrs. llenshaw spoke 
w^th a tinge of unwonted sharpness. “You 
are always imagining things, child. Mr. 
Malleson had notliing to do with the ordering 
of the furniture. If he had, I am sure he would 
have remembered to get an American rocking- 
chair for me. He was alw6,y8 so kind in study- 
ing ray little whims. That chair must belong 
to the house, and an uglier suite I am sure 
I never saw ! ” ** ^ 

Philippa hummed a snatch of a song, but she 
made no reply. One day later, #hen *!ihey were 
for a moment alone, she took occasion to thank 
Mr. Malleson very prettily for the attention she 
voi,. * 1 . ’ 7 
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foimd so charming. She had by that time 
discovered the uses of the table as well, afid 
established her right to ooth. 

Mrs. Ilenshaw liaving to her own satisfaction 
proved Philippa to be in the wrong, grew once 
more good-natured. She ’^ore a loose morning* 
gown, and rested on a sof^, (dipping chocolate. 
Her talk was curiously varied. When the 
English maid who had tiavelled with them, 
came into tlie room to display some dress that 
had suffered detriment on the journey, or to ask 
lor orders, her remarks became general; when 
the silent Blake had withdrawn, they lapsed 
once more into personalities. Towartls Blake 
—who knew everything^that concerned her 
mistress—she practised discretion; hut whore 
was the use of being discreet to Philippa ? 

“Really, Mr. Mallosoii is very much im¬ 
proved,” she said on one of these occasions. 
“ I always thought there was something aristo¬ 
cratic about liis nos(‘; and did you ever notice 
bow small bis hands and feet are ’ ” 

“ No,” said l^hilippa, pausinfl|J|efore a blue 
vase tliat ](||||d one or two of tlHBville roses. 
“ What would be' the use of dSH^^ering any 
good points in a plain and poor Mr. M^bson ? 
If I remchiber rightly, we used to cons^r him 
very ordinary looking.” 

“ You are so difficult to please, Philippa, 
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Jifow I always. thought there was something 
very nice and refined about his expression; and 
nobody could for a moment fail to perceive that 
he is a gentleman. You will bear me out that 
I always said that of him, though he did go 
about rather shabbily dressed. * But then, you 
know, when one^s position is assured one 55n 
afford to <Jo th<^t.” 

“I see,” saicl Bhilippa, with extreme sim¬ 
plicity, “ that is why our clothes are so expen¬ 
sive.' IIow clever you are to discover all these 
things, mamma; and how very stupid I must 
have been, for, of course, tlie heir to a bai’onetcy 
must have been good looking, and I even 
imagined his feet Wrf3re clumsy! I dare say it 
was his boots. A baronet may wear bad boots 
as well as shabby clothes, mayn’t he, especially 
if he has an aristocratic nose ? ” 

I Philippa’s eyes were bright with audacious 
fun, but her mother was hardly listening. 

“ I didn’t congratulate him,” she said. “ I 
must take a quieter opportunity. lie is just 
a little difficult—don’t you think ? ” 

“If you mean difficult to congratulate, yes. 
It would seem a sort of impertinence to wish 
such.a knight of a sorrowful countenance joy. 
I believe it to be a little fiction of Mi>Chestor’s.” 

“ Nonsense! ” said Mrs. Henshaw sharply. 
“ You saw the notice of his grandfather’s deatli 
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in the newspapers, and yon ^ wouldn’t surely 
have him so unfeeling &r to look pleased .ovet 
such a melancholy evontv I’m sure,” she added 
in the nexttbreath, with feminine inconsistence, 
“it is a good thing the elder brother died* 
They say he was, terribly (hssipated.” 

8o that one may dispense twith the pretence 
of regret in his case,” said Vliilippa, under her 
breath. She was in an ^'inwbnted mood of 
mocking *bitterness. For the moment she saw 
things us they were; usually imagination came 
to her aid, but to-day illusions failed her. 

“Of course this fancy of his cousin’s that 
he will not take the title, must ho a mistake. 
If he does not marry it iwill lapse, and that 
would never do. I wonder what fortune goes 
with it?” 


What a pity there isn’t a directory to give 
one something more than people’s names and 
addresses, and the number of their houses. 
How useful it would he, and how ^mi,thumbed,” 


said the young lady carelessly. 

“ Olio Hiigbt find out somethiif^^about the 
family in Debrett. Go and ask Blake for it, 
child. %ow very well Sir Balph Majj^fen 
sounds! ^.. 

“ Lady ^RJalleson sounds very well, too. Why 
don’t you say it, mamma ? ” 

Really, Philippa, you are quite indelicate! 
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Of courso, one mfbst wish the poor young man 
to marry; bul he is not at all likely to think of 
you, if that is what you mean, after the way 
yo\Ji have behaved.” 

“Kot at all likely; we are quite agreed on 
that point,” said Phili()pa, cjihnly, intent *011 
draping a curtain,to her mind. “ But still trry 
idea of a ^directory is an excellent one. What 
plain sailing il wt^ild be, and how safe one 
would feel 1 Only, we might all grow a little 
stupid if we had no moie discoveries to make 
about each other,” * 

“ I am sure 1 don’t know what you mean. It 
is such bad taste to ialk in that mystifying 
way!” Mrs. Ilen^haw’s beautiful daughter 
was often a puzzle to her raotiier. 

“ Don’t you, mamma ? Then here is a 
specimen: Felix Chester, young, liandbr^me, 
and wealthy. Inclined to matiimony, and on 
the outlook for a charming wife. A most 
fascinating youth; possibly a trifle fickle; but 
then so rich! Ilalj)h Malleson—we can hardly 
fill in the sketch till we kriow the worth of the 
title. Philippa Ilonshaw—oh, she is easily 
described. A young woman of no fiiinily in 
particular, and with no fortune but her face. 
Anxious to make the best bargain possible. 
On view. None but solid, eligible young men 
need apply.” 
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Mrs. Henshaw listened aglfast. She regarde<i 
the tall, supple figure with severe displeasure. 
The glance was lost dn Philippa, whose face 
was towards the moving crowd outside. 

“ I am ashamed of you ! she cried. “ I 
really think you are growing quite coarse arid 
\Mlgar.” She was honestly rather shocked i 
she made the same distinction tha^ we most 
of us do between our thoughts^ and our spoken 
words. .Pliilippa’s mind might travel where 
chose—one could not curb its wanderings—but 
that she should speak of such things! 

“ Perhaps it is vulgar,”—the girl spoke in ^ 
subdued voice—“ but the truth often is vulgar.” 

“ I thought I had trailed you to be a lady. 
I am sure T have spent enough on your educa¬ 
tion ; but you have none of my natural refine¬ 


ment of character.” 

Philippa listened in silence to the motherly 
lecture. Mrs. Henshaw took the opportunity of 
airing otlier grievances at the same time; but 
the girFs ^ind lingered <>n^ne point. She. 
could have told, if she chosl^Uho it was that 
first tauglit her the value to set on her beauty; 
the end she was to gain by means But 

then slie had accepted the teachin^pPie had 
practised ^the lessons; the time for reproaches 
w’as past. She had a lingering, dusky sense of 
honour, this proud girl, and often held her 
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when hot wirds tempted her.. She woke 
p^t of her reflections to tear her mother say— 
y dop’t wonder Mr.^Levison gave you up, if 
talked to him like that.” 

.' . “ Mr, Levison,”—she smiled a liftle—“ I did 
not talk much to him/’ 

It is all* clear to me now. I am the mg^t 
unfortunate of mothers,” Mrs. Henshaw con- 
, tinned plainti^dy. ^ I have sacrificed home 
|Lnd friends, and all rny comforts, to save you 
from the gossip of that affair, and you requite 
me by talking like this the very first day ! ” 

“ Pardon me, mamma,” said I'hilippa gravely ; 
“ but I think you never quite understood ‘ that 
affair,’ as you call*it. I had the honour of 
declining Mr. Levisoii’s hand, not he mine, 1 
could not have married any one who was so 
Ugly. It would have suggested sucli unpleasant 
comparisons, and one didn’t wisli his feelings 
to he hurt. To be sure, he dressed perfectly ; 
hut then he couldn’t very well have gone about 
in old clothes, since he had no blue blood to 
shine through his shabbincss.” 

• “ I didn’t think of such things when I married 
your poor papa,” said Mrs. Henshaw, re¬ 
provingly ; “ no one would call him good-look¬ 
ing, poor man (I am thankful you take after 
me, child). But then I alwaiys had a strong 
sense of duty.” 
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“ I am afraid I don*t inlierit it. Perliapd 
papa's artistic instinct^ have descended to ipe 
instead. He had the< good taste to prefer 
beauty, at any rate.” 

Mrs. Henshaw had a dim sense that tht're 
was a lurking compliment wrapped up in this 
rpTjaark, but she could not feel sure. Pliilippa 
had such an odd way of saying things, and it 
was very unpleasant when you couldn’t tell 
what a person meant. 

“ 1 do love tiuth,” she was wont to say. 
“ You can’t speak too plainly, so long as you are 
honest; that mjstifj^ing way that people have 
nowadays is really so ill-bred.” She was be¬ 
ginning a second little Tecturc to this effect 
when Blake entered, dcsiiing to know whether 
her mistress wished an evening dress loft out. 
Her attention was iiiWjdny diverted into this 
new channel, ’Wliethc^o dress on the chance 
of visitors, or to deny iJBelf, and accept comfort 
instead inJhe shaiK' or her dressing-gown, her 
novel, anonhe sofa, became the quest ^ p^ of the 
moment. 

“ Do you think any one will come to-night, 
lov# ” 

“ If yon mean will Mr. Ohester come or Mr. 
Majleson, 1 think not. We are expected to be 
very tared.” 

Well, of course, I am dreadfully worn out; 
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I have not yout strength. Still, you know, 
ono must not always tnink of oneself; and if 
any one should come—ir- ” 

Philippa left the room, not caring to know 
the final decision. Sho had her own plans for 
the spending of the evening, and she began to 
look towards the^hour when she might join Di 
as toward^s a refuge. 

She shut hei^elf ^p in her own bedroom. It 
jvas a hare little place, in bpito of Di’s attempts 
to make it cheerful and homelike ; hut she cared 
nothing for its baroness. It was her own, and 
she could lock herself in and cease from any 
strife of tongues. 

She walked oncejor twice up and down the 
narrow length of carpet. Here, then, in this 
strange land, she was to — Well, wliat was 
she to do ? She went to tlie minor; she leaned 
her two elbows on the table, making a frame of 
her hands for her chin and her dimpled cheeks. 
She looked at herself gravely, almost heavily. 
There were times, as now, hen she hated and 
grudged her beauty. She liked to believe that 
but for this fatal gift she would never have been 
betrayed into untrue and misleading ways, as 
if ugliness had a monopoly of virtue. 

“ I wish I had been plain like you, you poor, 
dear, unloved, despised papa,” »he said, gather¬ 
ing her straight brows into a frown, “ and then 
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perhaps there would have 4)een some little 
chance of my being goS^, Plain-looking pepple 
are always good; they have no temptations, 
I suppose.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

0 life ! how pl€asa|;ifc is thy morning.! ” 

“ 0 giovcntu! Prinjavera della vita.” 

It was a pretty picture on wlilcli her eyes rested 
an. hour or two later. Deoiiys stood by the 
French window which was wide open, one 
hand grasping the folds of the curtain and 
holding them hack. The balcony was freed 
from its awning; the light, transparent and 
golden, touched her hands and her dross; wdngs 
were fluttering all about her, flashing, bronze, 
blue, snow-white in the slanting sun-rays; one 
bold bird had alighted on tier wrist and was 
feeding out of her open palm ; she was chiding 
it, coaxing the others, talking soft and low in 
the liquid Spanish as familiar to her as her own 
tongue. One moment the red. feet clasped the 
iron bar of the railing; the ncx,l, a sudden panic 
set the airy wings again in motion, arching, 
wheeling stbout her head with a soft, winning 
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8onBd, closing only to spread ‘ themselves aoid 
fim the air anew. 

^ Philippa stood in the doorway, and looked at 
it all. Iler thoughts flew to Venice. She saw 
again the Campjmile, rosy with tho last sun¬ 
light ; the (Iroain church—a “jewel lieap ” of rare 
colour and form—the home and haunt of* a 
hundred privileged pensioners, to whom its sacred 
places are no mystery. She too, after the 
fashion of other English girls, had fed the saucy 
pigeons in the great Venice square. She had 
done other things in Venice that she could 
remember with less unminglcd pleasure. She 
thought of Hilda, the lonely and austere maiden 
in her gaunt, old tower that aspires to reach 
the blue Homan sky. Hilda is there no longer, 
and her doves have flown elsewliore. 


“ They have come to you; they take you for 
their lost mistress, wise creatures,” she said, 
dancing up with a smile. 

Di turned with her slow, shy locfew pleasure 
to wel^mc her. The startled birds took flight. 

“ N® er mind: they will como back 
the foolish, frightened things. Sit ‘down heB,” 
she said, drawing forward her own little chmr. 
“ It is cool now; I think this is the pleasantest 
hour of all the day.” ♦ 

“ No, you must sit %-o”~ Philippa pulled 
her down with gentle force—“and 1 hez'e, on 
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tho stool fh,i youir feet.^ It is the penitent’s 
place; and IVe a strong Suspicion that I’vo been 
wicked this afternoon.” ^ 

Di smiled as she obeyed. There was no 
malice in the beautiful, dark-fringed eyes—a 
little wistful, as it happ^ened, ni the moment— 
into which her own wore looking. 

“ I am so glad you came,” she said simply ; 

I thought you mi^ght be too tired, or find 
things to do.” 

am never tired—never. We are old 
travellers, you know, and soon shake inlo our 
corners. Besides, g()()d old Jil«ike is invaluable.” 

Who is Blake ? ” l)i asked, wishing to 
understand everything. 

“Mamma calls her our lady’s maid- it sour\ds 
better—but she is really a niaid-of-all-work. 
Why she stays with ns, I’m sure I don’t know, 
except that I think Kshe lias a lingering scraj) of 
liking for me. She was ray nurse when 1 was 
small.” 

“Like my Conclia. Il is nice to have an old 
friend, a woman Jriend like that about one. 
Only you have your mother.” 

Bi stopped abruptly. Any allusion to her 
own loss seemed like an approach to that debat¬ 
able ground thalf had been labelled dangerous. 
Already she began to feel the fetter of her 
promise.” 
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. 1 have my mother,Philippa echoed, with a 

little latigh, “ Do you envy me that privile^.? 

Yes,” said Deonys, Very ]ow. She hesitated 
and then s?iid slowly, “I mean I wish I had 
mine.” 

* 

“ Then I witth you d^ad,” Philippa said im¬ 
pulsively. “If you cared for each other that 
would make everything easy; when «the caring 
is absent things becomjs cdinplicated, you 
understand. What wouldn’t I give to have 
one great, strong liking for anything or any 
one ! ” She clasped her hands behind her head 
and looked absently in front of her. “ There 
would be some hope of my reformation, 
then I ” ,, 

“ Dont talk like that,” said Di, a little puzzled 
and a little pained; “ it is all nonsense.” 

“ Which is all nonsense ? my indifference, or 
my reformation ? ” 

“ Your indifference, of course. You are not 
indifferent; that, at least, is not true.” 

“ TruestUruth,” said Philippa, with a great 
appearance of earnestness. “ A heart was for¬ 
gotten when 1 was made. I have something 
that does duty for it, I believe—a by|l[pump, 
isn’t it? Put what sentiment I once 

capable of has long since been hsed up.)^^ could 
liave cared for my father, I think, if he j^d 
lived. I was called after him, you know,^pd 

d iAai'* vi* *' ttSIi 
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t is why I submit with so^ood grace to my. 
y, name. Poor old aad! It was the only 
ag that was ever doni to please him,” 
r You loved him ; you must love, others. I’d 
> you to care for me a little.” Di put out 


hand and touched"* tlye fine li’air that the sun 


‘ r Don’t43are ^r me too much.” Philippa shook 
Ir head. I am ^ disappointment to every- 
My who does. And yet, why shouldn’t you ? ” 
iiie broke off gaily. “ J like to be loved.” 
j “I love you now. J think 1 must always 
Scare for you, whatever happens.” 

/ Deonys said it out.of the warm impulse of an 
I irresistible friendliness. It was her first friend- 
[ ship. Her affection was pure and undissipated; 


it had not been exhausted on a score of school- 


companions, or diluted on reams of paper. 
Long afterwards, when a mist of tears had risen 
between her and this beautiful, brilliant face, 
she remembered her words and was .glad she 
had been faithful to them. 

“Now let us talk of other things,” said 
Philippa, with a touch of impatience. “ Your¬ 
self, for instance.” 

“I have no history,” Di said, after some 
serious pondering. 

' Philippa laughed at her solemn tones. 

^ “ I have,” she said significantly. “ Ah, a 
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nic^ littlo history-$ biit I goiiig to! 

you mine, not l. I going to ask you qn|, 
tions. I want to kno^iv where you got y<! 
odd, pretty, name from; Is it Spanish ?’* j 

^Oh no”—Di smiled—*^it is as English; 
yours. Papa found it in an old baptisn 
logister in a little village in, Essex,. I beliei 
and he liked it. It was repeated often in tli 
old book, spelt differently, but. always the san 
name.” .. 

“ In Essex, you said ? ” * 

“ Yes; have you been there ? Mamma camel 
from there, I thinks” said Di, with a touch of; 
Gcagerness. 

“ No,” said Philippa carelessly; “ Pve never 
been there. Look here, I am ^oing to call you 
Di, as your father does. Be thankful you have 
a name that can be shortened. Nobody ever 
discovered an abbrcyiation for mine that wasn't 
hideous. Somebody once proposed Phyllis; but 
it was a c^se of playing it to his Corydon, and I 
would have lone of it,” she said,, with a mis¬ 
chievous smile. ‘'Mr. Malleson was right; you 
may take away a syllable, but you. 6nly add to 
its ugliness.” 

“Then you knew him very Di asked 

a little curiously. This, at leasf^^as not for¬ 
bidden ground. 

“Weknew him—yes, as well as most people. 
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But I dare 0 ay you hav(| discovered before this 
that he is a very mysterious gentleman.” 

** Mysterious ? ” said fbi, laughing. “ Why, 
I’ve known him all rnv life.” ♦ 

“ But he lived half his life before wo were 
born, my dear. They say he was dreadfully 
wild in his youth, %ind was cut off with the pixn 
verbial shiMing,^like the heroes of novels. He 
has been living on tlfat shilling ever since.” 

•‘‘I don’t believe it!” said Di indiguuntly: 
“ people will say anything.” 

“ I think myself it’s that air of reserve he lias 
that gave rise to all the rumours about him. If 
people are mysteriou,s, the world always puts 
a had construction on their silence. I dare sav 

• ,-i •' 

tlioy have provided him witil^hs many skeletons 
as one cupboard will hold.” ' 

“ I think they had bettor Ict-him alone.” 

I found out the wisdom of |hat long ngo,” 
said Philippa, shaking licr head^ ‘‘ Onob I was 
foolish eiic?iigh to»fancy 1 could iMlerstand liim, 
hut I soon discov^od it was all the other way.” 
There was just ft touch of bitterness tliat.did 
not escape the listener, “ Sometimes I used 
to thipk those quiet eyes of his fead us through 
and through. I wonder what he Told you about 
us; tell me, l)i!” she urged, entertaining this 
new idea eagerly. “ Toll me, quick 
But it wouldn’t be right.” Pi 
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nncomfortaWe; she liafl npt Squired'the.a?^„< 

dWing unpalatable facets. “ There ^ye so^e . 
things he said that would please you. ” ’ • , . 

“ And Stole things that wpuld not pl^e 
tne!” Philippa laughed. “I know him; he hua , 
a genius for saying unsonifortable things. , . 

' “ However he may talk, lit is all that is good 

and kind,” Di said earnestly.,. “Yousay yq»„ 
saw him often; but I havl known him all my^ 

life; he is my dearest friend.” , li 

She was impelled to defend him. She could 

not understand Philippa. Was he not more 

than a friend to her once ? 

“ Am\ this dearest friend warned you aga.inst 
me? Di, my child, you'must learn to hide 
vonr blushes and those honest eyes of yours 
if you would conceal anything from me, 
they are traitors and betray you. ^ 

will tett YOU something to console yon. 1 like 
this Jft.' Malleson—this kind and 
Malleson—a ^le more, perhaps, ^rtainlj^ not 
less, because he told you I a wicked 

■girl and a dangerous friend. He is honest, at 
^st; and that is what we do not all aspi| 

‘^But he didn’t talk-Uke that!” D^iSd 
eagerly. “If he grumbled a little—and you 
know how men grumble—it was l^cause he wi^ 
Gross,.or tired, or hot. The hot weather spoils 
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... ‘f,0h, I bear him no grudge/’ sakl Philippn 
lightly. ** It takes a good deal more than that 
to deBtroy my friendfehif) for a* man; and \vi*, 
".tsrera friends once, t I like men best: I know ii 
iri/t good<taste^to say so, but it is true; 'and 
wasn’t 1 upholding the truth a minute ago ? Of 
c<mtBe, men have their weaknesses, but their 
virtues are more magnificent than ours. And 
BO I like them best (you always excepted, J)i); 
and I’ll forgive this particular one that Ije 
doesn’t like me. Isn’t tliat magnanimous ? ” 

Di was spared a reply hy the entrance of 
Concha, who ushered in the solemn Blake and 
introduced her in dumb show, with that shade of 
contempt for her ignorance (d’Castilian speec.li 
which is essentially a “ thing of Spain.” 

“What is it, Blake?” Philippa looked up 
with a laugh. “ (’an’t you make these barbarians 
understand you ? What’s the Spanish for hot 
water, 1)1; I know that is what she wants. Its 
a most important phrase, if you look at its placi 
in the conversational guide-books: its almost 
as useful as ‘My sisters wdll have some med¬ 
lars,* and ‘ Thou wouldst have sotne mutton.’ ” 
Blake looked severe disappyoval on this 
Icyity, < 
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“ It’s Mr. Chester, Miss Philippa,” she 
”aod your uiamina wkiits you to come dowh^ 
stairs.” , 

Oh, htit I’m not coming.” She gave Her 
answer with rapid decision. “Tell inamma-^/ 
anything you like, Imtesay I can’t come. Now, 
5’ou dear, good woman, don't ^ook so reproachful. 
See here, my hair, my dress,, .too;® you know 
you wouldn't let me appear in this old gown.’ 

“ Ihit,'' Miss Philippa-” 


»» 




“ But, Blake-” She jumped up and W'ent 

over coaxingly to the old woman. “ I’ve made 
up my mind, and you know what that means, 
I find it more amusfng.^ ever so much more 
aiimsing, to stay here than to sit downstairs'and 
join Mr. Chester in listening to mamma.” 

She had her wa}", as she generally had; and, 
after a little further urging, Blake withdrew. 

“ There, I)i! ” she exclaimed, going back to 
her footstoolr “ After the confession I made a 
moment ago, isn't t^s an immense proof of my 
l egard for vou ? ” 

O t/ 

“ 1 am glad you should like to skAy with me ; 
hut-” 

“ But ydfi disapprove of me all tho same ? ” 

“If your mother wanted you-^gd one’s 
guest-” . ■ ' . ’ 

“ One’s guest is sacred ? But I sejf this par¬ 
ticular guest very often, and if he comes 
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\ vjfM ? I kno^ what y(A mean.” She put her 
iaiid ,up, al^y^ry softll touched the lips that 
wdtild have bravely ^ven utterance to the 
truths her heart prompted. ■ She rose and went 
. behind Di’s chair, leaning over it. “ l)i,” she 
said, and her voice ttoolj; a nevf vibration, and 
was almost sad i» its intonation, “it is quit^ 
true what«.Mr. ^aileson said, or implied, if he 
' didn’t say it in so ^lany words: 1 am not a 
geod friend for you. I liave lived iii-^oh, you 
could not guess what an atmosphere. Never * 
mind all that now. I lell you 1 am not good, 
not like you, but I wouldn't hurt you, 1 think. 
And when 1 come Jjcrc, if 1 may come, it 
will be because some instinct tolls me it is 
a safe and sheltered place. [ abhor sentiment, 
and all this, sounds very sentimental, but once 
for all I may say it, and trust you will under¬ 
stand.” 

l)i put up her arms and drew the beautiful 
face down, till cheek rested against cheek. Did 
she not understand ? 

“Come often, as often as you will,” she 
said; “ but don’t say such hard things of your¬ 
self. I won’t believe you wdien you talk like 
that.” Then, with quick intuition, guessing at 
the revulsion of feeling that was sure to follow 
this rare betrayJil, she said cheerfully^ “Now, 
you must stay and have supper with me. Tlio 



&nd Ealpt ha^e g^e . 

,^hict Castelar is to llpealc,. and g',:: 

kte, for that, yon knoV, is a thing not dn aiy 

ticconnt to^be missed. » -n i 

“ Castelar ? ” said Philippa, still keeping ho . 

post behind the other’s' chair, but 
iio'htlv “ Will vou think roe quite a Vandal U 
I'teU you that klastelar ’ _coiiyeys.nothk|:^l!Ov ; 
me at all ? Who, or whaf is Gastelai ? -' 

Di laughed. ' ^ 

“ Ask Ralph,” she said; “ he calls him Ae 

most eloquent of living men. And, ' 

^vords are heautiful-like music. He makes the , 
dullest matter seem full, of interest, till you , 
ivonder you could ever have thought it dry or . 
tiresome. Some day wo shall get an order from 
one of the Legations for the Cortes and go to 

''-'‘\)l!, politics! I’m afraid the subject,- in 
r^pain, at least, is too lofty for me. At homel 
„dl mvself alalieral, I don’t know why, ex.xpt 

that it seems to fit in ndth our 
the morg aristocratic Conservati^, for if we are 
anything at all we arc not Conservat^ , my 
.ood mamma and I; we are f 

round with any wind that promis^ tO fW 

„s. But now, Di, I will tell you what prqyol^ 

mo vcry^much, and it is this: whenever I- Ere. 
claim my political creed I find some one ready 
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;eay very, laniu^ md politely, ‘Oh, you 
’^|a(i|dft^;Say ,>Vhat you wil|L you are all of you the ' 
. truesV Con^rvatives ar heart.’ Bo you know 
irhat it is to be pulled up suddenly with a 
Vg^neralformula like that? As if women were 
inad^r .exactly alike, and had but one size and 
Pattern of mind! ” ^ 

.Philippa’s cheeks were blushing yet. She 
; ;.Spo1ce just for Vero speaking’s sake, out of a 
*^sire to banish her last words from, her own 
and her companion’s mind. 

-; “ No,” said Di laughing, as she moved about 
the room, and made deft preparations for supper, 


“ This time it is I wlio am stupid and ignorant. 

, Your Liberal and (ionservativo are equally a 
puzzle to me. Here I leai-n a little because I 
hear the father and Italpli talking.” 

“ Tell me what it is the right thing to believe, 
then.” 

“ Oh, there are innumerable parties, but- 

she lifted her head with a little proud movement 
but I am for the king.” 

“ Then I’ll be for the king, too 1 lie is young 
and nice looking, isn’t he ? ” 

“ They treat him shamefully,” said Di hotly ; 
; “but you will soon see all that for yourself, 
v And you must get Ralph to Explain about the 
dilferent parties ; he laughs at my mistakes.” 

‘ “ But he allows you to pick up what crumbs 
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of wisdom you may ck^-pce to catch as they fall 
frotp his lips. Oh, tfes good, kind Mr. Mal- 
leson! ” said Philippa, ■ with that half-mocking 
ripple of laaighter that no one was able to resist, 
“he is just like other men. They always 
want the large web 0/ doth out of which to 
*='shape their opinions; the sjireds and corners 
that are left over after the ;proce 4 §s we are 
made welcome to, and 'i^hey^ laugh at the 
patcliwork wo fashion out of these rags. This 
is one of the few faults I find in men, you 
will notice; and I tell you, I)i, if we were 
women of spirit it is a ^tiling that would make 
us angry.” 

“ But in the meantime^” said Di gravely, 
“ we ap only two hungry girls, and here is the 
omelet.” 


“ And the omelet is an irresistible argument,” 
she answered, going up to inspect it. “ Good¬ 
bye to our grievances for a little. Oh, how 
good it smells ! Do you know, I have chatted 
myself into quite a savage liunger 1 ” 

“ Come^^theiJ, and eat.” 

They sat down at a little table placed near 
the window. The lamp was lighted, hut the 
curtains were not yet drawn; the night ail 
wandered in laden with a refreshing coolness 
The stars were as yet few and faint in the wan^ 
sky, but in the plaza beneath them, and in the 
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many streets tfeal brancii off from it, there was 
a net-work of golden Jpoints growing every 
moment brigliter as jthe^twiligbt fled before the 
fast-coming darkness. 

, “ I think this is the very best time to see the 
Puerta del Sol,*' said^Di—“by gaslight. 1 
have seen it once.yv'ith a full moon shining cer* 
it, and th^t was even more beautiful. The lamps 
were out and Ihere^was no one abroad except 
mr Sereno. One might have thought it an 
enclianted city in fairyland, and J)oioiiigo the 
prince growui old and grey in his wanderings.’* 

“ Ah ! the gaslight and the people for me ! 
said Philippa. “The more people the better. 

I could not live in.the country, and especially 
not In the English country, f feel my spirits 
rise whenever 1 leave that bleak, aust(u*e island 
of ours. I should not break mv heart if I were 
never to see it again,” 

This seemed to J)i a sort of treason, 

“ I have never been there,” she said ; “ but it 
is the dream of mv life to i^o.” 

“ Ah! don’t go,” said Philippa gently. 
“You are, what you arc~just because you 
were never there,” 

“ But you ? You are English. I might take 
the risk, 1 think.” 

•“ 1 am a citizen of the world,” said 
Philippa gravely. “ To have been born here 
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or there does not naake you one thing, of 

another-»» . ■ * 

^‘Unless you happeri- to have been boru in 
Scotland,” .l)j interrupted, with a twinkle of fun 
in her eyes; ‘^that settles your opinions ftr 
ever* I have a' Scotcli cousin.” 

r * 

t • 

“ I haven’t, though I have ,been in the north 
as I have been everywhere else. ^My e5£;pemn(^s 
carae to me in so many different lands 
she broke off hastily. “ Shall I tell you a little 
about our life, Di?” ^ - 

Yes,” said l)i. ^ Shg had a suspicion that 
tlie recital might pa^Rer, yet she could not 
refuse to hear it. But ror the moment it seemed 
Philippa had a mind to linger about the outside 
of lier experiences; that inner record which, 
after all, moulds our visible actions she had the 
grace to veil. Doubtless she felt that there were 
many things about her past that the ^ung 
girl sitting opposite to her would tail to inter¬ 
pret as she liad taught herself to interpret them. 
One does nok become a citizen of the world 
without ])aying for the privilege. Aixd the 
price ? Suppose it were line bloom of 
girlish ^ilelessness ; ffijjj^quisite sensitiveness 
of youth ; the quick '^n^Btion of a conscience 
uneasy at a hint of trespass ? Suppos^t were 
these and other things besides ? dn 
In whatever way Philippa had hml^e^ for 
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ter knowledge, ste. imf^arted it to-night very 
“gtabefully, and with thejcharm she could quickly 
liveaVe ^bout any subject when she chose. She 
was extremely familiar with certain phases of 
continental life; from an English point of view 
she. knew it thorongMy. She had kept her 
ey^' open, and tlipy were eyes that saw quickly 
a^ clearly, ^he described with certain touches 
ofli^ and quaint Immour that took lier listener 
captive. Di forgot the faint sense of dis¬ 
approval that‘had troubled her before in this 
new friend's talk, while she wandered in her 
company . through sunny France, or golden 
Italy; looked witli her eyes at the stainless 
Swiss snows, or into the sombre depths of 
solemn Norwegian fiords. Philippa had been 
everywhere, it would seem. What a large, full, 
varied life hers had been. 

Then you won’t care for our Spain,” she 
said wistfully. She had been thinking over and 
planning this and that that was to be sliown to 
her guests, and now—they would care for none 
of these things. “ You have seen so much you 
will find nothing now here.” 

“ I have found you ! ” 

Philippa rose, and bending over Di, kissed 
her lightly. At this momeni she was her most 
charming, gentle self. It was juSt then, whe‘n 
Di’s wavering allegiance had come back stronger 
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tlian before, that Mr. Quvry made his appear* 
ance. He came in qufptly and surprised the 
two girls, who made a pretty picture. Philippa 
murmuring ^bsurd and caressing little nothings 
as she leant over the chair in which Hi sat, 
blushing, laughiHg,remonsferating,raore girlishly 
-gay than he had ever seen his, daughter before. 

He looked, for so dignified a gontlemahji 
agreeably influenced by theopecfacle. 

Di’s face, which had suddenly grown wistfivl 
when she saw him, brightened again under this 
glanc(j. She had all at once remembered that 
little caution about the too quick cementing of 
youtliful friendships—remembered it late. But 
her father's free showed po disapproval; his 
tone was bland as he said: 

Don't let me disturb you, young ladies. 
]Miss Ilensbaw, you have taken compassion on 
my little girl. Yon must allow me to say with 
what pleasure I see you under my roof.” 

“ I think it is Di who has taken compassion 
on me.” She went up to him, speaking ^Mltf J*- 
pretty air of deference. “ I couIdn’t^Pelp 
coming. I am afraid I must come very often 
indeed, if you do not forbid it.” She looke^ 
up into his lace with a frank smile, as if d:H 
crediting this possibility. 

“ My dear young lady, you are most welcome 
at all'• hours. You cannot come too often to. 
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please Deonys or me. ^or your mother s sake, 

; i should have said ye^erday, now, with your 
leave, I say for your own.” 

, This gracious speech Philippa answered with 
her prettiest smiles. Tliere were those who 
said Mr. Ouvry was Col(| and uilimpreseionable; 
hut he was humj*»n enough to’ be pleased wittf^ 
this charming ^omage. 

“ And all this tinfe, you poor papa, nobody is 
tliinking of your supj)er,” said Di, •'who had 
been making quiet little arrangoments for his 
comfort while the complijiients were passing. 

“ I liave had all I require, my child. Italph 
and I went to the ^afe* after the meeting was 
over.” 

“And why didn't Ralph come back with 
you ? ” 

“He guessed that I should be here,” said 
Philippa. 

“ That would have been reason the more for 
his coming,” said Mr. Ouvry gallantly; “ but 
the fact is he had work to do. Our good friend 
takes his work very seriously. He hopes to 
pay his respects to Mrs. 1 lenshaw to-morrow.” 

“ Mamma will he very kind to him,'’ said the 
young lady frankly. J know she is longing 
to.see him.” 

“He will certainh- call. If it isn't too late, \ 

ft/ 7 

should like to perfoim that pleasant duty now. 
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Yo^ will perhaps ^pare^' Di a-lew more minutes 
while I am absent ?’* | ^ 

“I will stay gladly,” Philippa answered* 
“ Mamma isoquite alone.” She had long before 
this noticed Felix Chester cross the square on. 
his way back to the hotel. 

' Mrs. Honshaw was alone, an#J sufficiently tired 
of her own company to accord jbirn ih welcome. 
They talked for a little tdiile on indilferent 
matters, skirting carefully any allusion to tb«j 
past about which l)i, in her timid fancy, supposed 
them always to hover. The gentleman ivas 
polite as ever; the lady not less anxious to 
seize the moment for those little confidences she 
was apt to make ; but to a subtle ear there was 
a faint something in all tlieir talk that seemed 
to suggest a hidden understanding. “ We know 
each other ; we two have seen into each other's 
souls. Still we are people of the wmidd ; let ns 
be very polite, and feign ignorance of those little 
matters in which wo had once a mutual interest.” 

Mr. Ouvrv had indeed a word to utter that 

•/ 

ai)pcared to him more important than the re¬ 
iterated hopes that the ladies should feel com¬ 
fortable, or repeated and vague oflers of frieiidly 
help. But he could wait; he had great faith, 
in waiting. " , 

His opportunity came to him in one of Mrs.;. 
Henshaw’s inconsequent speeches. 
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My ^fttJghter^^feeina to hwe taken a great 
fancy to yours,'! sbe said) with’a slight shade of 
pique, almost as if she would suggest that I)i 
was taking' a liberty in allowing herself to be 
liked. I must prepare, of course, to be. quite 
neglected. She is a’wojll-growh girl, I must 
say, and rather ^pretty, if she Icnow how to 
dress; perhaps ^ot quite in my Philippa's style, 
but then think wliht I have spent on that 
child! A handsome fortune, I assure tou.” 

“ Miss Philippa was worth tlio expenditure of 
a fortune, and the result is perfect,” he answered 
graciously. “ As for my dauglitcr, she lias had 
few advantages; but, it is a good child, a good 
child.” 

“ I am sure I don’t doubt it,” said Mrs. llen- 
shaw indifferently, the talk having ceaseil to be 
personal. “ But that look of her mother would 
make me sadly anxious. It really is an extra¬ 
ordinary resemblance ; a most unfortunate like¬ 
ness.” 

“ I never speak to Deonys of the past,” said 
Mr. Ouvry, -with slow emphasis. 

. I should suppose not.” 

He passed by this interruption, as if it had 
been unheard. \ • 

“It is my wish that the child should not be. 
told anything relating to her mother’s or my 
married life. She inherits my sensitive tern- 
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perament, and—a—slib would suffer for my 
sake/* ^ 

“ You Were very unhappy, then ? ” She looked 
at him curiously. 

** I make no complaint. The past is past. I 
have no wish*to recall'it. Nor do 1 wish 
"'Deouys to be troubled with eany knowlodp^e of 
it. I sljould l]ol(l it an unfriendly act in any 
one who should infringe this wish—this strong 
wish of iwiiio." • '• 

“Dear me!” she broke in, with a touch of 
asperity, *‘oiie 'would think you wore afraid 
(d //??/ talkiiiu: to her ahout Marv! 1 am not so 

fond of (iwclling on j-jeoply who turn out such 
deceptions. Ingratitiule aad deceit are tilings 
I really cannot pardon ; and alter the way j\Jar>' 
beliav(Ml!" 

“Your indignation is just,” said Mr. f)uvry. 
with dignity. “ Pardon mo if, in dwelling on 
my own trouliles, J for a moment seemed to 
forget yours. I have forgotlou ]iothing. Who 
would be less likely tliaii you to recall willingly 
a part of ^ ^jpjir life that must have bt'en so pain¬ 
ful to you ? ” 

“ M'ell, well.” said Mrs. Ilensbaw^nxious to 
.slip easily away from a tojuc thljBiiade her 
uneom lor table, “ 1 am sure I am nor likely to 
talk to ihc girl about her mother; and I o^ly 
liopc she won't turn out like Mary, tbou|*i I 
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. should be very anxious if I were you. Here is 
my Philippa at last. ^ Philippa, you dear, 
naughty child, where have you hidden yourself 
all evening ? And our poor Mr. Chester here 
too, so attentive and delightful, and going 
away at last quite disconsolate because. I said 
I was really too* tired to talk to him any 
longer.” 

“ I was very pleasantly employed.” Philippa 
glanced with a smile at Mr. Ouvry. ‘^Perhaps 
Mr. Chester wouldn’t have been so amusing if 
I had been here.” 

“ 1 am sure you must be tired too. It is 
thoughtless of me to detain you.” Mr. Ouvry 
rose and took his leave gracefully. Nobody 
could have guessed that he had just spoken 
words charged with hidden meaning, or that 
his visit had been paid from any other motive 
than that of common civility. 

Philippa looked intently at her mother when 
he had left; but Mrs. Henshaw was yawning 
and taking off her bracelets. 

“ It’s a good tiling I dressed after all,” she 
said; “ but I am as tired as possible. Tell 
Blake to come to me, child.” 


VOL. 1. 
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“ If I do vow a friendBbip, T’H perform it 
To the last article/' 

About this time Ralph Mallcson developed a 
surprising energy in the matter of early rising* 
He laid great stress on the heat and (»n tlie 
comparative coolness of those early hours in 
which the sun ^shines with a tempered vigour. 
Yet it had been hotter. Those brief weeks of 
' 'no which follow on ,the heels of the long 
^i^^^anish mviernoy had counted mit their last 
moments, and he had found it poi^|Jpe to slumber 
throughout the allotted hours without undue 
discomfort. But then, there is no such^reat 
virtue in getting up when you can on 

pleasant Micicty; and during those fresh, late 
September mornings two young girls were cer¬ 
tain to be discovered in one part or another of 
the leafy Prado. 

Philippa, unlike most fashionable ladies, was 
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her brightest self in the mornings, more gay 
than any of the birds that sang so bravely the, 
last poor remnant of summer’s full song among 
the rustling leaves above her head. * There was 
a something unconventional and exceptional 
about her that formed ^her chief charm. At 
these times the liiitle touches of cynicism and 
of hardness r.iiP't too often flavoured her talk 
wen wholly absent. She was happy and 
natural, and her vivacity, her laughter, her 
beautiful looks ’all appc^ahal forcibly to Di’s 
syinpatbies, Tliere was nolbing she would not 
have done I’ov this new friend. 

A day or two afte’^* j\lrs. llcnshaw’s arrival, 
the girls had taken tin* first of those rnorninji:^ 
walks that aftervvardh grew into a habit with 
both. They were reslJng on one of the many 
that line tlie long avenue, and Philippa 
was twining together some flowers she had 
bought ai. a street corner ns they came. L 
had taken oil’ her hat, and the soft breeze wuo 
stirrjinr her bair and rutHing its smootliness. 
Slie sat idly wnitching Philippa's deft fingers as 
with tpiick, nice discrimirnition she blended the 
colours harmoniously together. 

Why does your mamma always wish I had 
been a boy ? *’ she asked suddenly. 

Philippa opened her eyes and laughed. 

I thought I was used to mamma's conversa- 
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tional surprises,” slie said;’ “but here is a 
puzzle.” 

“I mean^ why is she so astonished that I 
should be d girl ?” said I3i, lazily swinging her 
hat. “ rd have been a boy if I could. Theti 
I should have worked for the padre; and Td 
have been one of your lovers^ Philippa.” 

The dearest and best of the^.” ^ 

“ Fd have been a true sort of lover, I 
think,” 'said l)i seriously and meditatively; 
“ but I shouldn’t have said the 6illy things they 
say in books.” 

“ Or out of them.” 

“ You’ve had a great many, I suppose ? ” Di 
looked at her with sudden'‘interest. 

“ Oh, not so very many,” said Philippa 
modestly. “There, child”—she looked critic¬ 
ally at a little bouquet she held away from her, 
while she examined it slowly—“ that will suit 
you, I think; and never, never see you 

wear pink and yellow together again.” 

“ It was some everlastings our old washer¬ 
woman brought me,” said Di, by way of excuse 
for this enormity. “ She had taken such 
to arrange them, that I didn’t like to humSir 
feelings by touching them.” 

“ And so you hurt mine instead by wearing 
them. There, stoop down and let me fasten 
this in your hair,” 
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“ Oh^ but, Pbillppa,’* she said, as she obeyed 
and kuelt down at the other’s feet, “ you have 
left nothing for yourself—nothing but those 
scraps.” 

' “ Wait till you see what I can'make of them. 
You haven’t proper faith in my {)owers yet.” 

But any furthej; remonstrance died on Bis 
lips. She etarted up suddenly, before the flowers 
could be fastened iir the brown braids, and all 
the warm colour rushed into her clieekg. 

“ Look,” she .whispered, “ there is the king! ” 

“I see Mr. Malleson,” said Philippa calmly. 
“ I noticed him some time ago.” 

But Beonys had eyes for no one except Bon 
Amadeo, the simple, young soldier king, who 
went afoot like the humblest of Ids subjects, 
holding his little son by the hand. In a low 
carriage, drawn at a slow pace by two ponies, 
the queen was seated, leaning back among the 
cushions. The sun touched her pale, fine face. 
Now and then the walkers turned to say a word 
to her and draw from her an answering smile. 

When Philippa’s eyes rested on this fair and 
gracious presence she rose slowly, and all the 
flowers fell at her feet. The little prince, with a 
cry of childish delight, ran to pick them up. 
She bent, and, with a fine tenderness filled the 
eager hands stretched out to her till they could 
hold no more. She was smiling and her soft 
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colour came and went, ^he little prince langhedi 
the blossoms kept dropping as he ran back. It 
was all over in an instant; and, with a smile 
and a graceful word of thanks, the little process 
sion passed on: 

Ralph Malloson, standing a pace or two apart, 

' had watched the little scen^. He thought to 
himself that he had seldom ^seeno anything 
prettier than the trio made by the two girls 
and the, child. It was a bit of accidental 
grouping that would have been an inspiration 
to an artist; as it was, he was no artist, and he 
kept his admiration to himself. When he joined 
them Philippa was saying lightly— 

“ All gone. The little bunch I tied up for 
you too. Never mind. You can console your¬ 
self that they were coveted by a king.” 

But Deonys was listening. 

“ Did you notice i^fee men,” she said, turning 
to Malleson, with all her soul in her eyes—the 
co%vards! They passed him and that beautiful 
lady, the queen—passed with iwir hats on! 
Oh, he is too good, far too goojx)Y them; and 
the queen,=-they will kill her with their in¬ 
sults ! ” 

“ See what it is to have the honour of reign¬ 
ing ^over Republican subjects,” he answered. 
“Even Amadeo is not democratic enough to 
content them. Never mind, Di; at the moment 
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he had no eyes for thost^ mannerly gentlemen, 
and so their small triumph missed its mark.” 

*‘You are properly loyal, at least,” said 
Philippa, looking at him with her bright smile. 
‘*1 saw the sweep of your hat even with the 
corner of my eye.” ^ 

'‘‘I do it to plef^se Di'; she is such a fierce 
Royalist. jAs for all this bowing and scraping, 
according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, it is only a 
rdic of barbarism. It’s an instinct .we have 
kept hold of since our savage days.” 

“ Is curtseying an instinct, too ? 

“ Curtseying, madam, is a poor reminder of 
the good old custom of bending the knee before 
the superior sex.” j 

“Please to notice, then, that I curtsey to 
you,” Said Philippa, making a fine sweep. 

“ What are you two talking about ? ” said Di, 
with a shade of impatience. She had been 
following the carriage with absent eyes, and 
not listening to their idle badinage. 

“ I was only acknowledging the inferiority of 
women,” said Philippa meekly. “ I hope your 
Miss Barbara won’t hear of it. Hi, my child, is 
it permitted to sit down now ? ” 

“ Of course, Philippa; doii’t be absurd.” 

. “ Then, perhaps, you will make a little corner 
for Mr. Malleson. I have soniething very serious 
to say to him.” 
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Pray say on,” said Malleson, accepting the 
offered seat; “ I am all ears.” . ^ 

“ Well,” said Philippa* with greater gravity 
than she usually allowed herself to show, ”I 
suppose, to begin with, I must congratulate 
you. You w^ill expect it. Mamma will, I 

know; but, thep, I ani not mamma-” 

“ Most logically put,” said Malleson gravely. 
“Philippa, what do you mean?” said Di, 
laughing. “ You arc not your mamma—is that 
what you wanted to tell us ? ” « 

“ I had such a pjretty speech all ready,”, she 
answered plaintively ; “ and now you have put 
it quite out of my head, both of you, with your 
frivolous interruptions. suppose you feel 
very happy, Mr. Malleson, and will not miss 
my nicely prepared congratulations ? ” 

“ At this moment I feel in a state of perfect 
felicity. If Di would hand over that umbrella, 
my bliss would be at a height,” be answered, as 
he opened the sunshade, and held it carefully 
over the brown head that the fifjjK was shining 
on. “ Put on your hat, naughtylRild,” he said 
to Di aside. 

but I moan about your new boi^Mrs.” 
Philippa spoke a little impatiently. “Hd^Klow^ 
you are to understand! Does being a Iro’oiiet 
make people dull, I wonder ? ” 

“ I have known baronets who had a small 
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amount of intelligence,”* said Mallcson, as if 
weighing the matter seriously, “and I have 
known baronets who, strange to say, Avere quite 
as stupid as untitled mortals. Ne\ier having 
been one myself, I cannot tell you how it affects 
the intellect.” 

“ But now—^you^irG oni now*! ” she exclaimed 
impetuously. “^Don’t try to deny it! Your 
cousin told us.” • 

Chester is a youth of a lively imagination,” 
he said carelessly; “ or-, perliaps lie is deep in 
State secrets. Have you licard it whispered 
that ‘our special correspondent’ IkS to liave a 
corner in ‘ Debrett ’ bestowed on him, Di ? ” 

“ I have heard nothin ir,” 

i 

“No doubt that is it. The remarkable ability 
, of certain Spanish letters has made an impres¬ 
sion in high quarters, and they are taking this 
neat w-ay of expressing their approval. 
baronetcy was the least they could offer, for 
1 dare say you liave both of you observed 
what high honours are showered on literary 
and scientific aspirants by our ^enlightened 
country.” ' 

“ You are laughing, as usual,” said Di 
seyerely. “ I don’t believe there is any truth 
in this story. I am not goiiig to be afraid of 
you yet, at any rate. Of course if they want 
to reward you that would be very nice; but I 
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thmk I like you best a& you a:^. Only, Philippa, 
if there is any talk of such a thing, you might 
have told me,” she added reproachfully. 

“ I waikted it to bo a charming surprise for 
you.” Philippa shook her head. “I believed 
it solemnly; hot, of course, that little fiction 
about rewards. 1 had pictu^-ed the scene : you 
and I timidly practising the^ new title, and 
Mr. Mallcson condescendingly overlooking our 
little lapses and mistakes; and now this stupid 
Mr. Chester has spoiled it all. < It is unpardon¬ 
able ! ” 

“ How interesting that would have been for 
me!” 

They both laughed at her tragic air. 

“ He has only left out the sequel to the tale, 
the postscript that contains the cream of the 
news,” said Mallcson, speaking with sudden 
energy. “There are two sturdy little lives 
between me and the honour he proposed for me. 
I don’t in general appreci|||^ babies; 1 even 
own to a horror of small bamH but never were 
youngsters more heartily welcome or more 
happy iji^heir moment of arrival.” 

“ Twins ? ” exclaimed both the 

“ Twins. Am I not in luck ? One would 
ha^4||been good, but with two I feel safe* One 
or other of them is sure to grow up to man’^s 
esjiate. They never both die, do they ? ” 
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^ ** No,’^ said Pfelippa, ® shaking her head. 

/“There is always one spiteful enough to sur- 
vive. 

“ But you don’t want them to die, poor little 
babies! ” It was Di who spoke. *. 

“Mr. Malleson is rejoicing fliat they are 
born,” said Philippa, beautiful un¬ 

selfishness ! • But ^’'ou mustn’t expect me to reach 
that sublime height,Di. I did so wish to 
number a baronet among my friends ! ” • 

“ I’ll introduce you to the elder of the 
.youngsters,” said Ralph, smiling at the demure 
mischief of her face. “ If you have any regard 
for my feelings, you ought to rejoice at my 
escape. What a target I should have been for 
the irony of my friends, the owner and wearer 
of an old title with hardly money enough to 
procure a decent coat to cover it! ” 

“ But there is the honour—if you knew how 
much we who never had a grandfather think of 
a long and honourable descent! ” 

“ Honourable! How do you know it is 
honourable ? ” said Ralph fiercely. “ Does it 
make a man virtuous to have a handle to his 
name? Am I to look up to and reverence a 
man simply because he has thet right to stamp 
a coronet on his paper ? Very likely it was 
some piece of mean, time-serving policy that 
won the spurs for us; something I should be 
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horribly ashamed of if I knew it. *Now your 
great-grandfather-” 

“Oh, my great-grandfather!” said Philippa, 
laughing ?> “ never mind him. I dare say he 
was excellent in his way; but you can’t con¬ 
vince the world that yours wasn’t much more 
deserving of notice.” i 

“ Then I suppose the world, off, which you 
know so much, would decline to believe in my 
gratitude ? So be it. All the same, I think it 
ought to take a substantial shape. What is it 
that babies, or the mammas of babies, expect in 
the way of offerings ? Lumps of coral, pap- 
bowls, mugs ? ” 

“ Don’t count on me. . I must go home and 
prepare mamma’s mind for the shock,” said 
Philippa, rising. “ I think you had better not 
call on us to-day, Mr. Malleson. You must 
give us twenty-four hours to readjust our ideas. 
Perhaps to-morrow you miglit venture.” 

“ Oh, Philippa, don’t gjjHbmc just yet,” said 
Di naively. “ Come witl^Bf to the Carrera de 
S. Geronima. Do you r y^ lgr that jeweller’s 
shop we looked into yesterday ? I such 
pretty eases of forks and spoons Your 

sister-in-law would like that for babies, 
wouldn’t she ? ” She turned to Ealph. 

Of course they went, in spite of Philippa’s 
protest against deserting to the enemy, and 
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they spent a happy half hour among the 
jeweller’s treasures of gold and silver. 

As they walked he told them a little about his 
brother’s marriage; but not that it. 'had been 
kept a secret from him till the end when as 
usual, Roderick had shifted his burdens on to 
those other ,willing ohouldfers. 

“Poor oM Rod met his wife in India, you 
know; but he hardly lived to sec the youngsters. 
Sh8 brought them to this country after her 
widowhood.” 

“ Was that why you went home in spring ? ” 
Di asked, wondering that Ralph had told her 
nothing of this before. ^ 

He nodded. He did not toll them how little 
he had been prepared for the summons to 
welcome these new and unknown relations, 
whom Roderick had left to his care. Another 
man might have found the situation to he some¬ 
what ironicalbut he was either too unambitious 
or too indolent to care. 

“ R was a romantic affair,” he said; and he 
told them some particulars of the meeting with 
whimsical amusement. 

, What was she like ? ” Di asked, with great 
sympathy. , 

, “Poor little soul 1. she was drowned in crape 
and tears>” he said, smiling; “ I never got 
beneath the trappings to the real woman at all. 
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There isn’t much of her, I should say, hut what 
there is seems wholly good. Poor old Rod 
always liked your clinging, submissive woman.” 

“ I wonder we never heard of her before,” 
said Pliilippa; with a touch of sharpness. Bo 
you know, it seems to line very odd that you 
should have hidden Yilr awaj’like that. Mamma 
would have been so pleased^ to bbfriend her. 
It would have been such* an excellent mission 
to console the widow of one baronet and "the 
mother of another,? she said, with an irrepres¬ 
sibly mischievous smile. “ And you never 
came near us.” 

“ I was wholly taken up in baby cult,” be 
said. “ My sister-in-law seemed to think I 
never could have enough of caressing those two 
white bundles; and what between my desire of 
pleasing her and my fear of dropping them, or 
letting their heads fall off, or. b|||^ing their 
fingers, I assure you I had a hot time of it.” 

“ It was odd that Mr. (yhester didn’t tell us,” 
said Philippa, still occupied with her wond^^ 

“ Prince Alasnam is a wise young man^^t 
he doesn't know everything,” he answered care¬ 
lessly. “Here is your shop, Bi; but don’t 
ruin me altogether.” 

“ But you mustn’t be impatient, Ralph,” said 
Bi, whose whole sympathy bad been enlisted 
for the widow and her boys. What cared she 
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that, as the world woulcf say, he had missed 
his chance in life ? ** I think you had better 
buy Sr newspaper.” * 

“ Is it such a serious affair as that ? ” he said, 
smiling at her grave face. • 

It was indeed a veiy serious affair. Never 
were gifts more carefully ipondered; never did 
decision semn so^dillicult. Malleson, who had 
surrendered the matter to her, watched her over 
the®top of his newspaper with an amused smile, 
as she stood in grave hesitation before a long 
row of mugs and spoons spread out on the 
counter. 

Philippa, though always ready to answer any 
appeal made to her tasitc, was flitting Ivere and 
there, peeping at the flashing diamonds and the 
snow-white pearls relieved against the warm 
velvet on which they lay. Slie liked to look 
at the shining stones; slio seemed to have 
something in common with the hriliiaiiey and 
colour of the sapphires and emeralds; hut she 
would have liked just as much to linger in 
a hot-house full of rare blossoms. She had 
no desire to possess any of this wealth. She 
had no personal vanity. Her dress, though 
better made, was as simple as^ Di’s, and was 
without ornament of any kind. This entire 
unaffected ness pleased Malleson when he spared 
a moment to notice it. She could not be un- 
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conscious of her rare beauty, but the knowledge 
had ceased to influence her actions which were 
al'^^^fs perfectly unstudied. She met him with 
g^at frartkness, without coquetry, without re- 
i^roach for his withdrawn admiration. If at 
times her kriowledge ‘of his keen insight 
troubled her, she ncv^r showed it. 

She seemed to take almost the same pleasure 
that he did in watching Di’s earnest profile: 
the gra'vo, flexible, child-like .mouth, the down¬ 
cast, long-lashed eyes bent in serious considera¬ 
tion. Once lier glance met Malleson’s and 
they exchanged a mutual smile, a look of 
sympathy and understanding that did some¬ 
thing to scatter doubts on his part and cement 
their old-now friendship. From that time there 
was a new gentleness in all the looks and words 

O 


she addressed to IJeon y^ it was as if in that 
glance she had read hM^ecret, the secret he 
was so slow to discover for himself. 

“ What, not chosen yet ? ” she said, going up 
and laving her liands lightly |||''‘ the other 
girj|^ sliouiders. “ Why, little o^^\the baby 
does not deserve to be born who wouM not feel 
proud of that fork and spoon.” W 

“Yes, T think they will do,” said Di, with 
a small sigh of satisfaction. “ Look, they are 
exactly alike; and here is a place for their 
names, ii^ess they have each a great many.” 
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That was a pleasant morning, and it lingered 
in Malleson’s memory. He thought of it often 
during the day, when he was busying himself 
over that “ copy ” that kept the British public 
enlightened as to Spanish affairs. If his 
political visions were ’for the moment tinged 
with rose-colour, it. is to'^be ])ardoned him, for 
often while* ho yrote he remembered how Di 
had looked an hour o*i* so before, and what sKe 
had said. * 

I 

He had told her, what he had not told to 
Philippa, how an old estrangement had widened 
into a breach, that could not bo crossed, and 
how his grandfather had died a little while ago 
unreconciled. 

‘"'But you have forgiven him—since he is 
dead ? ” she asked. 

“ There are some things one is not called on 
to forgive,” he answered, with so dark a look 
on his face that she asked no more. “ He 
thought himself in the right; he would have 
thought my forgiveness, if I had extended it to 
him, an unbounded piece of impertinence; and, 
I dare say, I should have met any overtures on 
his part much in the same manner.” He smiled 
a little bitterly. “ Di, I wish you to forget all 
this. If Mrs. Henshaw had not kindly busied 
herself with my affairs', you should never have 
heard a syllable of it.” 

VOL. I. 
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“ I will forgot it, if you are sure it has uot 
vexed you ? 

Vexed me ? No, Have you no faith in 
my disint(?r<3stcdness ?” 

“ Oh, you fiiean about tlio babies! Of course 
J am very glad about fliein. You would not 
have made a nice barinct -she looked at him 
Seriously.—‘‘ and it would hayo cbaliged every¬ 
thing. If they want to reward you, I hope 
they will tbinU of some other way.” 

He had answered fervently that he hoped 
“ they ” would; and* as he would probably be 
olfered, when the time came, a great choice of 
rewards, he could consult her wishes about 

them. ’ 

But though he laughed ho Avas earnest enough 
in thinking he laid made a groat escape. Never 
was man who cared less for honours or distinc¬ 
tions of any kind, who hugged his insignificance 
more complacently, and yet it pleased him 
hugely tliat tliis girl with the grave eyes should 
agree with him, should consent to liis love 
of' com||rtable obscurity, llpt^^lling up of 
what was past in his life was’^indlt distasteful 
to him. lie had chosen to renounce any 
portioji he might have in it long agojMo 
bury his own boyhood, as it were, and to Mpn 
a new life upon its grave. He wante^" no 
itJsurrection of his dead hopes and aspiratioi]^. 
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The new life suited him ; he was content But 
he had escaped; those little lives had come 
between him and worry, if nothing more, 
between him and. a hateful rcvi /al of an old 
skeleton. And Deonys had congratulated 
The child had a fine sympf‘thy, a quick womanly 
discernment. 

So he scnbhleu and dreamed, and his letters 
that day had a lightness of fancy tliey ,did not 
often wear, a»id were touclied with his own 
rare happiness. What lixcelleut I'eviovvs some 
loquacious travellers miglit have received, had 
it been their good fortune to come under his 
eye while this rosy inoCid lasted. 

Felix Chester never joined in these early 
walks, lie had a great many waN's of enjoy¬ 
ing himself, hut this was not one of them. 
Such visits as he paid to Mrs, llenshaw—and 
they were frequent—he ])aid in the e^"enillg. 
Deonys heard his fresh lauglitei* sometimes as 
she leaned over the balcony. Once or twice 
she distinguished Philippa’s tones, airy and 
light, crossing Mrs. ITenshaw’s monotonous 
monologue. 

This solitary watch on the balcony was a 
little lonely sometimes, a little more lonely, 
perhaps, than it used to be before she had 
known the exquisite pleasure of companionship. 

Mr. Ouvry generally absented himself in the 
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evenings. His constitution required the bracjug 
of a little society after the restraint of an after¬ 
noon passed in sleep, wliicli lie alsQ ^declared to 
be necessary to his well-being. Bi fostered both 
fanciea with a tender regard, and was used to 
' combat with much energy Ids elaborate but faint 
protest at leaving her. If you had asked her 
she would have told you he ^/as tlie most un- 
selfis^fi ^of men. lie was a member of the 
Athenfeum. Slie would very likely have added 
that the other members of that august institu¬ 
tion could in no wfso have spent an evening 
withoutt him. 

Mr. Mallesoii always listened to this assertion 
in respectful silence, hut he was ready enough 
to take advantage of lier faith in her father's 
popularity to share her solitude. He was so 
old in her eyes, and so long and of such distant 
date the friend of the house, that there seemed 
nothing more simple and natural'than that he 
should come, and that she should welcome him. 
Indeed, fihe never reasoned on t^|H|fette»|fat 
all. The knowledge that a litiliBubbing 
shoulders with society very soon teaches, had 
fortunately been denied her. He used fervei^tly 
to hope that she would long be deprived o| it. 
He prized this fine quality of simplicity a|loye 
most things. So it was that she only looked, 
up and smiled when he came to her on the 
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evening of that day, whdn they had together 
provided silver, spoons for the babies born to 
this fortune; looked up and smiled, and went 
on with the trifling bit of work she held in her 
hand, and was pretending to be v5ry busy over. 

‘^l>o you know,” ske said, as* if their talk 
had been but a moipcnt ii^terrupted, “ Fve been 
thinking ouer all tho things you said to me 
that afternoon a weftk ago, out there on tho 
bal^oiiv, and I feel sure tliat you must have 
been veiw cross.”. 

i\s Dial./* ho answered, out of the depths of 
his armciiair, “seems to be my normal con-' 
dition, no doubt vou are rigdit.” 

“No.” She shoolJ licr head. “You are 
often lazy, and you laugh at me sometimes, but 
lliat is to he expected. Ihil you are not often 
moss ; I must do you that justice. You arc 
not as growlsome as some men 1 know ; but 
that night you were more than cross—you were 
Unjust.” 

Ynd now I am to he punished for ife?” 

“If confession means punishnient, then you 
are to be punished,” she said, speaking gravely,, 
hut with a betraying smile round her lips. 

“ You are to acknowledge that you were wrong.” 

“I always do that when the argument is 
with a lady,” he answered. “ My natural 
poHtepess suggests that course; and I find it 
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generally makes things pleasant* In what par¬ 
ticular way I have offended has escaped my 
memory, but that is a mere trifle, and quite 
unimportant. I was wrong, and you, oh, Deonys, 
as you ever ave, were right.” 

Ah, but you know, very well,” she said 
wi^v 'dignity—you know perfectly well 

that I was tliiiiking of Philippa. 1 could not 
answer you then, thongli I tnought that you 
were a little cruel; but now I have known,her 
for a whole week.” 

“ I have lioard T>f the rapid growth of a 
young lady's friendship for another young 
lady,” he answered. “ It has even been dis- 
respectfully likened in my bearing to that of a 
mnsliroom after a September shower. That, of 
course, must have applied to friendships a few 
liouns old—^juvenile friendships, so to speak. 
So venerable an attacliment as yours-” 

f/ 

“ Don’t be sarcastic,” she interrupted, holding 
up one finger—“ that is one of your faults— 
because I mean every word I say.” 

“ I only meant to hint that any lingering 
hope of proving myself for once in the right 
has fled before so overwhelming a i | ||jp of of your 
superioi^ knowledge. You have known Mms 
Philippa for a week, and I. don’t for an iw tant 
question that you have got ‘further as 

ti# say in the north, in these eight days^than 
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I have in as manj year!. That freemasonry 
you ladies practise is a profound secret to us.” 

Deonys was too well used to that lip^ht way 
of his, and understood too thoroughly how it 
was only skin-deep, as it were,tto be at all 
oifended by it. 

" Yes,” she said. “ we crirls understand each 
other verji quicklv; at least, I understand 
Philippa, for slie is rtje first g'ii*l friend I ever 
had, and I wanted to h;ll you that cvory day I 
love her more.” , 

^‘That is a usual syinptorn, and doesn’t alarm 
me. You will go on loving this new friend, 
and she will go on loving yon, till on hotli sides 
the fever has reached**! climax. I won't venture 
to predict what will ha])[>en after that.” 

You predict a relapse, or a <;hill, or some 
other ugly conclusion; but yon will be wrong 
again, as you always are,” she retorted, with 
her happy laugh. “ 1 understand Pliili])pa, and 
to understand her really—lierself, you know, 
and not the ways she puts on—is to love her.” 

“ Then I feel myself safe, for I haven’t 
mastered the first steps yet. I haven’t got 
beyond the ‘ ways ’ I suppose, for I don’t pretend 
to understand Miss Philippa. The severity of 
the study always frightened me.” 

“ I wish you would,” slie said pleadingly, 
mean, don’t tairn against her. Y^oii are kind 
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to her, and yet you don’t trust her.' But indeed 
you may. I know that her life hasn’t been like 
mine : she has had no Ralph, and no padre to 
look after hi^r and keep her in order, but she is 
nice. As fon'her ways, why, we all have our 
little w,ays. You have some very dreadful and 
growlsoine ones yourself, as J am always telling 
you. Now, promise you will^ be kind to my 
Iriend—my very first girl-friend.” 

I don't believe she will do you much harm,” 
he said, with a smile at her ear^^iestness and her 
imperiousness. “ If those little ways threaten 
to become alarming. I'll step in, I promise you, 
in my office of guardian.” 

“ You will liavc surrendered to them long 
before that! ” she answei’ed gaily. 

Now this week that liad elapsed since the 
Hensliaws’ arrival had revealed to 3^i one or 
two other things besides that profound know¬ 
ledge of Pliilippa’s character, of which she made 
her little boast. It had convinced her by some 
mysterious process—call it womanly intuition, 
or what you will—that Ralph kialleson’s love 
for }i 0 new friend had been a quickly dying 
flame, which had soojx burned itself out. There 
was to bo no pain for him in their ^|||||||^ed 
intercourse. That pleased her. She dllBbot 
wish him to suffer; yet while she was glsra for. 
his sake, she was the next moment full 
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iiiwai:d reproach " against; him ; for the old 
i*egard had regenerated on his part into a kind 
of light, good-natured distrust, that betrayed 
itself in every^ sentence he addressed to Philippa. 
He was kind and friendly, and yi3t it was as if 
he had weighed her and found her wanting, and 
scarcely cared to lyde the discovery from her. 
Philippa appeared to notice nothing of all this ; 
but Deonvs noticed ft, and it vexed her. She 
,wa«, like all young and enthusiastic people, a 
warm partisan. .Piiilippa’s cause was her cause. 
Hence this little bit of special ])leadiiig, while 
she and Mr. Malleson shared the twilight and 


the coolness of the Scyitomher night. 

“ And why,” said jVfaJloson, after a meditative 
silence, while he watched her fingers twisting 
and turning the fragment of muslin stuff—“ why 
does Miss Philippa deprive herself so long of 
your society ? This is, let mo. see, the third 
night 1 have found you alone, and always pre¬ 
tending to be immeusely busy over that strip of 
white stuff, that never gets on an inch farther.” 

• ' Why, it’s nearly done! ” she said indig- 
itantly. 

Ob, is it ? ITl swear the needle was in the 
yery same spot two nights ago.” 

She passed over this insinuation with dignity. 
Bhe occupied herself with Philippa’s defence. 

“ People need not he always together, though 
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they care for each bthor,” she said. And, 
besides, I bare no right to all Philippa^s time. 
I am only her friend.” 

Just then there came from the apartments 

below the soi'ind of F^ulix Chester’s wholesome 
« 

laughter,. It broke in on their pause of silence 
tin enlig11toning voice. 

“And my cousin Felix aspires to be somie- 
thing more?” ho said cpii6tly. 

“ She /lid not toll me.” Dconys looked dcjwti 
at her work. “ Even if it is so., I don’t suppose 
she would be likely to tell me about it—so 
soon.” 


“ There are some secrets that are patent to 
everybody,” he answered ^^ar(dcssly. “ I don’t 
pretend to understand j\liss Philippa, as I said 
already, but there are one oi* two points in her 
character that even I have mastered. No, I)i, 


don’t be afraid. I’m not going to make any 
unpleasant remarks after that snub I got a little 
while ago.” 

“ P>ut I don’t think you are speaking very 
pleasantly now. If I were Philippa I w^jj^n’t 


tell you, at any rate.” 

You are an irreverent young port|BpDi, 
and have no proper respect for your giwdian. 


Wait till she imparts the particulars of her latest 
confpiest to us, and you shall see what excellenf^ 
advice HI give her.” 
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She* won't like*it.” 

She won’t take it, yon mean. But Ill have 
the satisfaction of airing my wisdom all the 
same.” 

f • 

Would it be good for her, ifyt^were true? 
Would it -please you ? ”, she asked*anxiously. 

“ Good for her! She asks if it would bo jrood 
for her, Ajid what about the unfortunate 3'Oiing 
man? Who is llo befinxious on liis behalf? I 
waa* Felix’s mentor in tbe days of hi^s youth. 
When the time for confessifju ari’ives it will fall 
to me to adopt his cause, I can tdl >'ou ! ” 

“ Oh, but they won’t ask you and me,” said 
Di, with a smile. “ They will have each other. 
What will they care v'hat we ihiiik ? ” 
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CHArTER YII. 

All I see in you is wortliy love.” 


‘EALim Mallkson l\ad not ventured to show 
himself in Mrs. Hensliaw’s drawing-room «ince 
that little discovery touching his supposed heir** 
ship had been told her !\y Phili])pa. Perhaps 
he w'as waiting till the time for condolence 
should pass. The lady's lively pity, or livelier 
indignation— she was sure to be indignant, and 
to insist that she had been deceived—did notf 
present itself t6 his imagination as agjj^xhibition 
that was likely to amuse him. jp^^referred 
Pi's naive pleasure in his escape. After that 
one expression of her gladness she had^id 
nothing more about the matter. It had igK^^ 
givei^er a side glimpse into Ralph MalleJ^n s 
family life—that life about which he was so 
carelessly silent'—but it left her without further 
curiosity on the point. There was a baronetcy 
which he was the apparent heir while the 
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existence of liis brother’s boys was unknown; 
a baronet was to her a remote an<l indistinct 
being—a person sot on a pinnacle like the lion.' 
Mr. Berry, the British Minister at» tl«3 Embassy 
—a person to be a little afraid of.’ All this lier 
dear old friend and her liitlier s friend might 
have become; from this tliose welcome twins, 
had deli veiled hbjci. Since he had not grudgecj/ 
them their place, \^iy should any one ols^ 
rai^id ? * ' 

This, or something like this represents the 
sum of Di’s thoughts on the huhjcct; Mrs. 
Honshaw’s it need hardlv he said, weie rather 
more complex. 

At first, as Italph had predicted, she had 
shown much indignation. Shi' had Iummi d(‘ceived, 
and a want of openness (in <jtlH'i-s) was a fault 
for which tliis lady had no jiity. Slie had 
harboured an iia])oster"a man who wormed 
bimsolf into society under fa]s(' pr(‘tciic(‘S, who 
sailed on the stream of evening parties, and 
dinners, and at homes, under stolen colours. It 
now appeared that lie had all along been sus¬ 
pected, that one eye had failed to he dazzled by 
aU this show of lioncvsty, one mind had been 
quick enough to perceive the esseiilial common¬ 
ness that lay behind this assumption of breeding. 

Philippa, to whom this was said, an<l whose 
memory was inconveniently clear, burst out 
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laugliiug. Was it in human nature to help 
remembering the praises of Ralph’s nose and 
his feet ? 

Mrs. Htmshaw was highly offorided. 

“ Wliat are you laughing at ? ” she said. “ If 
you think st;creLiveness Is a tiling to be treated 
. as a jest-” 

“ 1 was only thinking, mamma, that you must 
have liail a sus[iieion of this when you refused 
to ask Mr. i\ral]eson to dine with us that time 
.the Raird-Browns staved with Us. Of course, a 
millionaire like Mi\ Baird-Brown must want 
more elbow space than others, one knows that; 
so there wasn't a corner for Mr.-Malleson. What 
is tlie use of being, rich if you can’t crowd 
others out ? " 

‘•Philippa!”—she spoke with cold emphasis 
—“ vou may thank me as long as you live that 
I did not yield to your whim for inviting Mr. 
Malleson tliat time you mention. Who can tell 
wdiat might have hap])oned ? It is a mother's 
duty, however irksome, to ho foreseeing and 
cautious. You were a mere girl|f||fen, barely 
out of the nursery, and a girl's aS^^tions are 
easily ensnared.” 

“Not when that girl has been well trahjW,” 
said Philippa, with some bitterness, “i^for 
my youik and my pinafore days, they are little 
Actions which we have agreed tx) accept. When 
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was I a child^'I wonder, or too young to balance 
claims and calculate chances ? iJon’t let us drag 
a good man’s name into our talk. Mr. Malleson 
was more keen-sighted than you auj/pose. lie 
understood us.” 

Ah, you are aiigrv with me, because I 
thought it my duty* as a mother, to guide your 
girlish fanctes,” ^aid Mi’s. Hcrishaw, with pen¬ 
sive resignation. Well, 1 wdll trv to bear it. 

O ^ 7 •/ 

Perhaps, when you reflect on the life' I have 
saved you from, you w'ill do me justice. Bare 
justice is all I ask.’' 

“ I have yet to know from what 1 ha\'e been 
delivered,” said Philippa proudly. ‘‘ The lot 
you have planned foi"^ me doesn't seem to me so 
overwhelmingly good. 011, mamma,” she said, 
dropping into the old light tone wdiich had yet 
a touch of melancholy in it, “ if we could only 
have been foolish and blind and uncalculating 
like other mothers and daughters, ihc prize 
might have fallen to us, who knows, without all 
this striving ! ” 

‘‘You don’t know from what vou have been 

«/ 

delivered ! " cried Mrs. Henshaw, still grappling 
with the first sentence. “ (diild, are vou so much 
in love with poverty ? Do I need to tell you 
what it means ? ” 

At another time Philippa would have laughed 
at the picture now drawn for her enlightenment: 
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turned gowns, one-button gloves,* the smell of 
dinner pervading small airless rooms, washings 
conducted at home; the eating of one’s fish 
and one’s*/unit with a steel knife, na^, the 
ha\ang no fieh and no fruit to eat! These 
and many other items hor mother gathered, and 
held up for her warning. From these she claimed 
to have rescued her by that timely coldness to 
an old friend. 

But, for once, Philippa did not f^el an incnna*- 
tion to laugh. This melancholy catalogue re¬ 
minded her too urgently of the things she liked 
best to forget. Had not tin’s unsightly underside 
of life stared her ill the face all her days ? She 
knew it very well in all ’ts ugly details; what 
she knew less well was the certainty that .she 
was henceforth to be delivered from it. 

She presently left the room, and returned in 
a few moments with her hat on.. 

“ 1 am going out with Di,” she said, to call 
on two old ladies." She spoke pleasantly; she 
had quite forgotten her little outburst of bitter¬ 
ness ; she never allowed anything to make her 
uncomfortalde for long. “ You hajg|^ novel, I. 
see.^ You will not miss me.” f 

“ I can amuse myself, I am glad to say,” Mrs. 
Ilenshaw answered, as if the thought affixed 
her consolation. She still wore her grarrfmir, 
and spoke frigidly. I have always Lad 
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resources. Every well regulated mind 
hae r^ouro^^ Then, with a sudden descent 
iiito the commonplace—“ You might have put 
on your best hat, Philippa, if you care going to 
•psiy visits; but, if it is only old ladies you are 
going to see, it doesn^ matter. ' Of course, I 

^n t be expected tp go. They ought to call 
on me.” 

You are supposed to be resting after your 
jour«ey. My appearance will be the signal for 
them all to appear.” 

‘'Three days after an arrival-—that is the 
proper time ; but so few people understand how 
to render a little attention gracefully. A 
fortnight \ It is really quite a slight. 1 have 
lost all interest in seeing our English neighbours 
now.” 

- " Then perhaps I had better hint to them not 
to come,” said Philippa gravely, pausing at the 
dOor. “IVo no doubt the old ladies know 
everybody, and will tell their friends. Old 
ladies generally do spread things.” 

" I beg you will do no such thing! ” Mrs. 
Henshaw said, in some alarm, taking her 
daughter seriously. “ However discourteously 
Others haay treat me I believe I know my duty. 

1 dpinOt expect to here a society equal to 
that I left behind—for that I am prepared. It 
may. be dull, it may be underbred, but I trust 
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I know what is due to my position. You may 
say, however, if you are asked—and do try to 
remember the ladylike habits I have striven to 
teach yoii —that, having quite. recoveired from 
the fi\tigues^‘’ of my journey, I am about to 
attempt a little sight-seeing, under the guidance 
of our dear Mr. Chester. A. fortnight is really 
lorig enough tp stay at home. One must stand 
a little on one’s dignity. 

“ Very wcill, mamma.” Philippa show'ed a 
demure face through ^the half-dosed door. But 
perhaps I liad better not say that to the dull 
ones or the underbred ones ; then they would 
come when you are out, don’t you see ? ” 

Before there was iiinc' to grasp the meaning 
of this remark she was gone. Left alone, Mrs. 
Ilenshaw’s mind went back to Mr. Malleson’s 
defection ; his almost wilful desertion of her 
ranks; for, of course, a plain Mr, Malleson, with 
no prospects whatever, was not entitled to much 
social consideration. But presently another 
element came into play, and her, indignation 
gave place to a kind of loft^hty for his supreme 
disappointment (to have vKiadcd her that he 
^as disappointed w^Sd have been aji 
impossible task). By dint of nmeh ^ndering 
sife had come to the conclusion th£W|^|p homely 
ph^hse, one reliable string to your Bow^is better 
than two on whose strength you cannot wholly 
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depend. Within the last few tweeks certain 
things had happened that made it possible and 
even easy to dispense with Mr. Malleson, except, 
of course, in the capacity of an acqftaintance, 
who might at any moment prove useful. 

At this juncture, oddly enough, she remem¬ 
bered the look that* passed between him and 
Deonys on fhe d^y of her arrival—a look of 
friendly trust aud imderstanding that had 
surprised her. On the whole, it was wV;il that 
he had proved himself useless to serve as that 
second string. A conclusion thus, that would 
have pleased him well. 

Arc there indeed mothers who calculate and 
plot as this mother Was plotting? daughters 

who—with whatever secret sense of shame—yet 

■/ 

consent to be the subjects of this unholy 
scheming? or do they only exist between the 
boards of those novels we put on the top shelf 
of our library ? 

Philippa was meanwhile walking gaily at 
Di’s side through a northern suburb of Madrid. 

At the end of September you have Madrid at 
its best. About that time, or the bc^ginning of 
October, you look for the coming of the little 
summer of St. Martin, a milder, more glow¬ 
ing, more tender guest than its elder brother, 
that burns the life out of all but dogs and 
Frenchmen, and sows the seeds of future 
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revolufions in the hot Spanish hjood. 
as they walked the air was tolerably cooh; ahd 
the sun not too penetrating to be warded dff:, 
with umbrellas. 

“ And where are we going first ? ” Philipi^ 
questioned, as she looked about her with bright^, 
inquiring glances—at the gay pink-»tinted 
houses, and at the peasants^* not less gay,.wb0 
were crowding to the city to attend the fair of 
San Mateo. 

“ There are Miss Piper and Mrs. Gordon, you 
shall choose which to. see first,” Di answered. 

“ Then let it be the maiden lady by all 
means. You and I ought to have more in 
common with a Miss Piper than with a Mrs. 
Gordon. On the whole, Di, it is my conviction, 
arrived at after mature thought, that married 
ladies are a mistake. They never contribute 
anything to tlie talk, except their h^|B|nds^and 
children. They might just as decen9||Ps6oup^e 
about themselves.” 

“ Not my Mrs. Gordon,” said Di earnesj 
“you will like her. Besides, Ralph say^ 
kn^ you all in England long ago.” 

and worse. Married ladies are at 
all times hard to please—they are used to so; 
much perfection in their husbands and children^, 
—but a married lady who has known all about 
one as a baby and has regist-ered one*s youthral 
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InaiscretioDs—no, Di! I must be braced fc«r 
Ihis.Yisit by a little of Miss Piper’s society. 
Miss Pi^r has never been married; and she 
didn’t know me in my youth, did she 
\ “Wait till you see Mrs. Gordon,” said Di, 
smiling, “ you will change, your mind very 
quickly. As for Mis^ Piper, she is not young, 
and—she htsitatjjd—“ she is my friend.” 

•* Then I hope she will be mine, too,” said 
Philippa quickly, for Di’s face had ibst its 
stnile and was a little grave. 

Their way now lay through wider streets 
climbing steeply upward. At the top of the 
hill there was a break between the tall houses ; 
it was almost as if they stood apart on purpose 
to let one have a glimpse of the long, limitless 
plain stretching to the wide horizon like a 
sea. 

Di instinctively paused an instant. Tliat far- 
reaching grey monotony, sad but for the bending 
blue of the heavens above it, had a nameless 
charm for her. Philippa looked at it, but she 
--^p^ked at other things as well: at the long, 
J^ee-bordered road between the scattered houses; 
at the dun-coloured, mild-eyed oxen dragging 
heavy loads of wood, and stirriug the powdery 
dust with their slow feet. The sheep-skins 
hound about the branching horns made her feel 
hot only to look at them; the cr^ak of the heavy 
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wooden wheels grew irritating to her before 
Deonys had wearied of that wide expanse. 

Philippa’s glances strayed a little forthef. 
Over th6,w«‘iy was a rustic wine-shop, with 
branch of withered green stuflF depending from 
the lintel; at the door stood a clumsy cart filled 
with inflated pigskins, the. muleteer was within 
the house proving in the mopt con Wncing of all 
fashions that his Val de Penas needed no bush ; 
among' the long train of mules dire ankrchy 
prevailed. 

“ One more, only one step more, number 
eight,” Philippa said, “ and the confusion is 
complete. Number eight has done it! That 
way of harnessing the mules is one of the 
things of Spain that wants mending, one of the 
very few things in this country of yours, Di, 
that falls short of perfection.” 

“ Let us get on before the muleteer comes out, 
and the maledictions begin. They won’t fall 
short of perfection, if he can help it,” said Di, 
hurrying on. 

They now paused before one of the blocks of 
houses which^ lined the road. ]l||^as rather a 
shabby tenement, taken as a wlrS^ It had ah. 
air ol‘ having see brighter days, and indeed it 
was almost overshadowed by a large hosQM of 
red brick. They crossed the courtyaiM|pnLd 
climbed the stairs, climbed till they Ippned 
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nearly to reach the roof. At every landing 

BhiKpjka, who was dancing on in front, looked 
back inquiringly; but Di shook her* head, and 
travelled soberly on. 

/ But the tallest house that was ever built ends 
somewhere short of tbu sky. And at last Di 
s:^PJ)ed at a mean little door, and knocked softly. 
All this timS the ^irl had been very grave. 

. “ It is nice and airjMip here,” said Philippa, 
paut^ing to give some dainty little pats 
and touches to Di's hair and dress; “ but if I 
were Miss Piper I would slide down on the 
banister.” 

Even this idea, comical as it was associated 
with the lady in question, only drew forth a 
smile. Deonys felt serious, and almost anxious. 
This visit to Miss PijDcr meant something more 

than a mere friendlv call. It was a test which 

•/ 

was to be secretly applied to Philippa. 

There were some things about Miss Piper for 
smiling at which you might be par<loned. She 
was an old maid, and old maids all the world 
over have been the target for arrows of 
fine ridicule; but if Philippa had indulged in 
tbe mocking mood it might have gone hard 
^ with that contract of friendship the girls had 
signed and sealed! 

The small English circle at Madrid was not 
, in all probability less kindly or less charitable 
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tibaxL oilier social circles, yet it had 
jest now and again, at the expense ibf 
solitary spinster, for whom Beonys had fonhd 
room in her large tenderness. Just on this one 
point the girl had become almost morbid in her 
championship. Those small absurdities and 
eccentricities that stirred the easy laughter of 
others awoke her grave and .Jioving pity. She 
had a way of touching on certain points in the 
history of this insignificant single woman that 
made you suddenly ashamed of your merri¬ 
ment. 

So it was that Philippa’s introduction waS a 
much more serious affair than appeared on the 
surface; it was a means, the best Di knew, by 
which to judge of her new friend’s sincerity. 
Ralph had hinted that there were certain things 
about Philippa that were ** not nice; ” it was 
now to be triumphantly proved that this ^yas a 
mere masculine prejudice. 

Miss Piper herself opened Jjfc door at the 
suifemons. She was a little wSHh, very faded, 
and dressed after a fashion quick to betray that 
her youth, so remote to others, was an iS feion 
to which she still clung. Beonys never JHfhed 
at the scraps and tags of ribbons and 
soiled artificial flowers that decorated Miss,. 
Piper’s grey hair, or the coquettish set of her 
scant flounces; but all the same she pxomised 
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jjecretly, ibat, Madame de Stael, 
:sl^ot 2 U leanji the art of growing old 


^ J5ow are you?” she asked, stooping to kiss 
the withered cheek. “ I have * brought my 
friend to see you, as I promised. 'Philippa, this 
is Miss Piper.” , 

“ That Wi*s charming of you, my dear,” said 
Miss Piper airily. ^*'‘7 am delighted to know 
youf Miss Ilenshaw, As I often tell .Deonys, 
there are so few young people left now. When 
I first came here I had so many girl friends, 
but, dear me, they are all married now. So 
stupid of ^rls, to marry; they grow old and 
dowdy at once.” 

** I quite agree with you,” said Philippa, in 
her bright, quick way. “ 1 "was telling I)i just 
noiw that I think married people are a mistake,” 

, “ Quite a mistake ! So glad you agree with 
. me. Di and I made up our minds long ago 
that nobody should entrap %u< into matrimony— 
didn’t we, my dear ? And now, here is another 
to join our league! We were really feeling 
quite deserted. To be sure there is Miss Barbara 
' Qiordon, but .you wouldn’t call Miss Barbara very 
, sympathetic, would you, Deonys ? ” 

\ “Not very, perhaps,” said Di^ hesitatingly. 

Quite an old maid, I should say,” 

In .the far-off days of her youth, Miss 
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Piper had been comely; her conVeMatfenal 
powers were never great, but she had had ■ a 
pleasant laugh that went a great way. Now 
she was longer comely, and the ripple of 
laughter, with its fantastic girlishness, we|xt 
less far. Still it hclpech as at this moment, to 
tide over pauses that might otherwise have been 
awkward. : 

Vj 

They had followed liei* into the first of the 
small rooms of which her house Consisted;'* A 


single glance at its details showed that she was 
exceedingly poor, but it was a decent, patient, 
self-respecting, almost a sprightly poverty—a 
poverty that did not exclude crochet anti¬ 
macassars and wool mats, i.prinkled everywhere, 
to be in readiness for everything that, by the 
most liberal interpretation, could bo supposed 
to re(|uire this protection. As Miss Pipers.in¬ 
dustry had been great and her ornaments were 
few, the mats were sometimes put to uses hardly 
counted legitimate by her lady friends, who 
would whisper among each other that each 


separate bit of china ii 
furnished cupboard repos 
of woohvork. 




piper’s sca,ntily 
its own square 


‘^1 have this floor all to i^^lf,” she ex¬ 
plained to Philippa. ‘‘ It is a ®^le high, per¬ 
haps, but wonderfully fresh and airy, and the 
climb—why, tliat is nothing. If one, were 
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rheiimatio, like poor Miss*^ Barbara, it would be 
difiereui.” 

You have a nice view,” said Philippa, 
sending on tiptoe to peep out, o£ the high 
window. “Oh, are those thd, Guadarrama 
inountains I see there jover the roofs ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” crieji Miss Piper, nodding her 
head deliglftedly. “ I call that my private and 
particular’view. The'downstairs people have 
none of it, not even the tij) of one of those white 
peaks; the hospital shuts it all out. That is one 
advantage of being liigh up. Then it is so 
select. Nobody to quarrel with, as I often 
say.” 

, “ Do you live quit« alone ? ” 

Philippa turned from the window, and seated 
herself on a little stool at tlie older woman s 
feet. Her ej’^es were soft with a new expression 
as she looked up into the gentle, smiling face. 

“ There is my little maid, wdio comes for an 
hour every morning and night. 8he does the 
rough work; the lighter duties I undertake 
myself—the dusting of the ornaments, you know. 
I dare say you have noticed that a servant never 
can place a thing straight. But Juanita is a 
good girl,” she hastened to add, “ and qnito a 
protection when I go out of, an evening. I tell 
Deonys it is very unwise of her to go out even 
in the day time alone. Some one might speak 
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to her in the street. I could mention manj cases; 
1 have been addressed more than once myself* 
Spanish men* are very wicked, I am afraid, and 
the way stare is really most disconcerting.’* 
Bi has me. to go with now, and I won t let 
any one be nido to her. Sometimes, if you will 
let ns, we will come for yon, «and we can protect 
each other. lie would be a bold man who 
ventured to speak to us then, ’ said. Philippa, 
smiling. 

“ That would be charming. A little congenial 
society is a great pleasure, .fiianita is hardly a 
cornpariioii. 81ic is a good girl in her own way, 
but Beonys, my dear, I'm afraid—I*m afraid! ” 

Miss Piper ended lier", sentence with some 
mysterious moveuients of her head and hands. 

“Not more lovers?'’ said Bi, smiling, “I 
thought you had persuaded Pepe Bavila to give 
up liis claims.” 

“ Pepe drew a bad number at the quinta, and 
that settled his aftairs, poor fellow! I was .so 
sorry for him, and really, when he came here to 
say good-b^^e, I felt myself q^jl!jpgiving way. 
And %ow—would you believe^ w ? it is his 
brother!" 

“ Poor Pcjie! he will hardly like that,*^^! Bi, 
*who knew the history of all the and 

Juanas, the Emilias and Amalias, who had in 
turn served this anxious mistress. 
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<< I g|re her the best advice iu my povfer. I 
talk to her almost every day. I say to her, take 
example by mo. I am in no haste to marry, 
thongh it is possible—just possible there may 
have been one or two gentlemen--but what am 
I saying ? Oh, about Juana ; the girl actually 
laughs in my face, and says since she can't wait 
for Pepe she will take his broilier! And of 
course she will marry,' and lose all her youth 
anc?'spirit,” 

I am vei'y ‘=torry—-about her leaving you, I 
mean,” J)i answered. “ Eut if Pope’s brother and 
she have made up their minds, must let us 
find some one else for a'ou, some one who doesn’t 
want a Pepe.” 

“ Ah, my dear, if yem can find her. But they 
all want a lover, even tlie ugly ones. I have 
spoken to so many of ihcm,” she turned to 
Philippa, hut not one would listen.” J I(T face 
grew sad as she ihoiiglit of the \earfe she had 
preached this doctrine wilhout securing a single 
disciple. “ They go and marry, though I beg 
them to wait and enjoy their youth a little. 
They all go. It makes one feel lonely, and almost 
as if one’s youth had gone too; and as if one 
were growing old when they bring their 
children to see one.” 

There fell a little silence on them after 
this. Philippa’s eyes were very grave. Surely 
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it wal not difficult to find a little tenderness for 
a weakness so human and so harmless ? Di, 
looking at her friend, thought she had never 
seen any One <so beautiful. 

Then Miss- Piper jumped up and said they 
must have some refreshment. A little ginger^ 
wine, or if not that, then, at least, some 
sugar-water and a biscuit. Both’girls were 
eager in combating tins proposal. Di, who 
knew ve'ry accurately the state of the cupbetard, 
drew the little s])inster back to her seat with 
gentle force, while Philippa declared that wine 
and sugar-water were things she never touched, 
and as for tea, sbe thought that fashion of drink¬ 
ing it in the afternoon wa^ a very stupid one. 

“ You might show Philippa your family 
portraits,” Di suggested, by way of diverting 
her thoughts from hospitable designs. 

To be sure! ” cried Miss Piper, the little 
shade of vexation giving place to a smile. “I 
arn glad you reminded me of the miniatures, 
dear. Family heirlooms,” she explained to 
Philippa. “ 1 call them my credentials, I 
prefer a simple and retired life—indeed,.pi:uy|ence 
dictates it, so long as one is unmarried—of 
course, 1 can't expect the new people hSre to 
understand u:'j«^rcumstances, or to take me 
my ^wn valuatio/-:, so I show them my 
traits ; that makes everything satisfactory.” 
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The likenesses Philippa' had already noticed 
hanging on the wall; they were the only relief 
to its bareness. A great deal of loving care 
had been expended on the frames, yphich were 
paade of bright coloured-paper,! leaves and 
grasses. They gave tlie effect oT a miniature 
Pere-la-chaise. . 

Miss Pipe!* took them down tenderly, lightly 
blowing the invisibld*'^dust from them, and 
handled them to Philippa, witli a little ‘running 
commentary on There was a Mrs. Piper 

of a generation or two ])ack, a stout old lady, 
with a towering head-dress and broad collar; 
there wore genteel daughters of the Piper 
family with thin wairsis and very high noses; 
and gallant gentlemen in full-1 )oitomed wigs and 
short waistcoats. 

Philippa .looked at them all very gravely. 
The girl was in her gentlest, most human 
mood. There was to her some tiling inexpressibly 
sad in this company of slim, smiling ghosts. 
Yet the little spinster was saying, with that 
small langh of hers, that she was never dull 
with all her family about her, and that, if she 
were minded to he giddy or imprudent like, 
some of her young friends, how could she with 
somany watchful eyes upon her ? 

.Last of all, as being the most treasured posses¬ 
sion, was produced a faded daguerreotype of 
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the Eev. Bobert i^iper, onee iipon a tiiaie 
ehaplaih to the Embassy at Madrid. The 
portrait revealed a hectic, narrow-chested yonn^ 
man, not anlike his sister in the kindly goodwill 
of a pair of innocent, wide-opened blue eyes. ^ 
“ We couldn’t afford a rainiatuiD then,” the 
little lady said, looking with a sudden saddening 
of her face at the well-loved features, “ so we had 
to be content with this poor ^substitute. Some 
day, when I make up my mind to maivy, I 
shall have a large painting executed from this 
photograph. 1 moan to make that a little 
bargain, you know, before consenting. Robert 
was very handsome; he had the true Piper 
nose. And such an eloquent preacher; I always 
thought his fine talents were thrown away here. 
But you remember him, of course, Deonys ? ” 

“ No,” said Di gently; “ I don’t remember 
him. Major Gibbs does,” she added eagerly; 
“ I have heard him say so.” 

Major Gibbs claimed to be tbo oldest English 
resident in the city, and there was the growth 
of forty years and more over the poor chaplain’s 
modest grave in the Protestant cemetery. 

“Ah, well, one forgets how time r^m^ on,” 
she answered w'ith a sigh. “To be srHpitas 
a good while ago, and I have never be^ able 
to make up my mind to leave Madrid sinc|| 
^ then. Some day I must go and see ail my d|| 
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friends in England again f but it seemed cruel 
to leave Robert all alone, though that will 
sound very foolish and sentimental to you, 1 
dare say, for what good can it do him, you will 
say ? ” 

“ No,” said Philippa^ who was “addressed, “ I 
don’t think it sounds foolish at all.” 

For the moment it seemed to her she could 
thoroughly understand * and sympathize with 
this Reeling of reluctance to sever one.self from 
the last link to vanished friendship—the mortal 
dust of one held dear. Oidy, Pliilippa had 
never known any one, unless it might be her 
lather, to whose memory such devotion would 
be possible. 

“ But you will come and see me sometimes 
with Beonys ? ” Miss Piper continued, cheer- 
fxdly, “and tell me about your gaieties in 
London. I used to go to a great many routs 
and dances myself once. I dare say I might be • 
induced to enter society again if 1 were there; 
but here one must be very 2 >i'Ddent. One 
cannot be too careful.” 

“ We will come often,” they assured her in 
one breath, as they rose to leave. 

Philippa had an engagement which called 
her home, but to get away was not such an 
easy matter. 

First, Miss Piper insisted on accoin])anying 

TOL. I. 12 
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thetn ddwn a flight ef steps; and they had to 
wait till she fluttered into the bedroom to fetch 
a shawl, which slie secured about her curls, “ in 
case any one should meet and speak to me on 
the way badJk^f” slie explained. “ I assure you, 
my dears, tbo way those Spaniards stare is 
reallv most disairreeable.” 

When the final parting was about to be made 
on the second landing,* if seojied as if all the 
really important questions had been till then 
forgotten; and what with Miss Piper’s timid 
jieeps over the banister, her fears lest any one 
should come up, and her anxiety to impress on 
the girls the * urgent need of })rudence, the 
farewells bid fair to be pndoiiged. 

“And how is mv dear Mr. Malleson? To 
think that I should have omitted to ask for him 
all this time. That is what I call an excellent 

t 

3 "oung man.” 

“ Ho is very well,” Bconys tried to say. 

“And just as charming as ever/^ Philippa 
added, liglitly. . , 

“ Ah, my dears, take care,” came the gentje 
warning. “Ho be prudent, and take time; 
don’t l>e in baste to commit yourselves.” 

“We’ll be ever so careful,” said. Philippa, 
kissmg her liand. “ Hi will keep one eye on 
me, and 1 will dragon her like any Spanish 
dueua.” 
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“To be sure he is a fvcrthy young man,” 
murmured Miss Piper; “and I always feel 
quite safe with him myself. Still young people 
are so foolish nowadays. You may, tell him 
that I asked for him, Deonys.” • 

“ ril be sure to tell 

“ And give my best respects to your dear 
papa.” 

“ I Mmii't Porgc\?.” » • 

“ And do bo prudent, and don’t let any one 
speak to you,” came the last anxious warning 
from above, as Miss Pipoi' retraced lier steps to 
the little room—a solitary, fantastic figure, 
living patient, peaceful days among old an<l 
dearly cherished membiMcs and hopes scarcely' 
less dear. 


The two girls ran down tlie many flights of 
steps hand in hand. At tlic bottom T)i paused, 
and, impulsively drawing Philippa’s face dowm 
on a lev’^el with her own, she kissed the warm 
red lips. 

“ You are so beautiful,” said this foolish Di; 
“ and, my dear, I love you so.” 

The wide court’was dimly lit and deserted, 
and there was no one to see. 


Philippa was still grave, and her eyes were 
sombrely shadowed. 

“ To think that one may bb^e to that,” she 
Md absently. “ I wish I may he half as good. 
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But oh, Di, if you se^ me taking to a head-dress 
like that when I am sixty, I beseech you to 
burn it, or me, which ever you like/’ 

Was it, possible to help it ? In spite of her 
youthful severity and her fine championship, 
Deonys burst^into a merry peal. 

“ Why do you laugh ? ” said Philippa re¬ 
proachfully. Her tone was melanciioly, but her 
eyes had a suspicious twinkle" in them. “ If I 
had laughed, you would never have spoken to 
me again.” 

But Hi’s hiugljtcr rang out the more full and 
clear. Part of it was honest joy, for had not 
Philippa proved, to the confusion of every 
doubter, that she was nice ” through and 
through ? 

“ Come,” she said, when she had sobered a 
little, we must go home ; there is no time for 
Mrs. Gordon to-day.” 

“ No,” said Philippa, who was secretly re¬ 
lieved ; “ and it is just as well, for I’d very 
likely have disgraced myself, and lost your fine 
opinion. I never can behave long at a stretch. 
Here, Di, take my arm. No, the other one; I 
must leave tliis free for action in case aiw one 
presumes to look at you.” IbH 

It was late. The sun had already s^^nd 
the pale daffodil of the western sky wai fast 
fading before the swiftly advancing dusk. 
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goats were straggling homewards; their bells 
made a pleasant tinkle as thej strayed here and 
there across the sandy road. 

When they reached the Puerto'del Sol, the 
lamps were already lit, but they churned as yet 
with a pale, inefficient*glow. On the balcony, 
that is reached from the first floor windows of 
the Hdtel de Parw, a young man was lounging. 
It was the hour Felix fUiester usually devoted 
to a cigar and such philosophic study of human 
nature as was possible from his point f>f vantage. 
Among the many faces that passed under his 
scrutiny he did not fail to notice those of the 
two who were hurryirig home with free, elastic 
step, very different from the indolent grace 
with which their Spanish sistcjrs walked. 
Philippa’s head was a little haughtily erect, 
her lips proudly set; she waS acting diiena to 
perfection; but at some word from her com¬ 
panion she dimpled all over with mischievous 
smiles. 

Felix smiled, too, out of sympathy. Ho was 
half inclined to swing himself over the balcony, 
and drop down on the pavement beside them; 
but he reflected that an athletic feat of that 
sort might be misunderstood by the populace 
sauntering beneath him. Besides, there was an 
excellent dinner awaiting him, which would 
suffer from his inattention, while Miss Philippa’s 
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smiles could be enjoyed at any moment. It 
struck him to .wonder why the young girl she 
.was protecting so carefully was never present 
in Mrs. IlenFfhaw s drawing-room, by which it 
will be seen, ttiat, in spite of his psychological 
researches, he had mad4 no profound study of 
that lady’s character. 

Gould Pliilippa have onlightenetf him ? She 
was parting at that moment from Di with many 
pretty endearments. There was no word of 
further meeting that evening. ' It was good-bye 
till to-morrow. ' 

“ Hasta mafiana,” cried Di, flying lightly up 
the dark staircase. ^ 

She, at least, needed no fjirther enlightenment; 
she was well content with her friend. 
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CHA*PTP]ll Ylll. 

on. “ Wliat manner of man ? ” 

“Of very ill manner ; lie’ll speak willl yon, will 
yon or ijo.” 

‘‘ This/’ said P*’ulix, is what one might call 
the land of to-morrow. Maiiajia is a most useful 
word; 1 should priu^i it in hig capitals in the 
conversational guides. 1 knew a fellow who 
once ran all over Italv on the strength of two 
phrases written on liis card. ‘ IIuw much does 
it cost?’ on one side, and ‘I'll give you the 
half,’ on the other. He made a nohle collection 
of curios, and he wrote a book al»out his travels 
afterwards, and that book paid. He might have 
done Spain on a much smaller capital; I could 
sum up the necessary words on the fingers of 
one hand.” 

‘ '“Now, I should call it the land of vester- 
day,’^ said Philippa. “ See how we differ! 
There’s a sort of great-grandmotherly appear¬ 
ance about everything that is rather comfort¬ 
able and highly respectable. It is like living 
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among one’s ancestors. The eyes of the f 
keep watch over you. I feel as virtuous und^ 
their gaze as Miss Piper surrounded by her 
miniatured.”^ 

“ Well, pas^t or future, it’s all the same,” said 
Felix. “ Whatever it is, it isn’t the country of 
the present. As fir as one sees, there is no 
reason why any tiling should* ever get done 
here. It is the paradise of loafers; the genus 
is getting rare elsewhere; I suppose because 

thev all come here.” ‘ 

•/ 

“ That is why we came,” said Philippa 
sedately. “ It is so nice to feel that you don’t 
need to be always ‘moving on.’ We flatter 
ourselves that England is the home of liberty ; 
it is liberty with a halter round its neck— 
freedom to do as others do. Can you fancy 
yourself, for instance, basking in the sun¬ 
shine seated half way up the steps of St. 
Paul’s ? ” 

“ I can imagine the discom&rt of the posi¬ 
tion,” he answered, laughing. ' 

“ How the people who go^lP examine the 
bargains ^ the Churchyard would starorlj” ^aid 
Philippa meditatively. ‘ Our chaste hdiSi^’ at 
five and elevenpence wouldn’t have a 
Yet here we sit, with this gloomy old phuroh 
beh^d.us, and nobody so much as gives us 
passing glance.” 
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There aren’t many to look, are there?” 
Mix smiled as he surveyed the empty, wind¬ 
blown space in front of them; “I noticed two 
beggars and a dog since we came.”/ 

*‘0h, you want to destroy my/comparison; 
but all the same this is^a public street, and the 
Atocha is the St. Paul’s of Madrid. You are 
doing what you v^uld^not do in London.” 

“That’s imanswerable. Wliatevcr I might 
be doing, I may safely own that I shouldn’t 
be making a public spectacle of myself on the 
steps of St. Paul’s. 1 am modest. I hold back 
and allow others to distinguish tliemselvcs.” 

“ I know. You lik,e comfortable obscurity. 
You would be at your club; that would be 
pleasanter.” 

I might if there was nothing better going. 
It’s a good place to go when you feel bored 
or out of sorts. You can always pick up a 
grievance to justify your ill temper. Some 
fellow is sure to appropriate the paper you 
want, or the seat you have set your heart on.” 

“ That explains the institution. How nice 
it must be to have to go in search of your 
, grievances. We keep ours all ready at home. 
That is why we have no clubs, I suppose.” 

“ Or because you bcive no irritation to justify.” 

“ No,” said Philippa, with her sudden smile; 
“ we are all angels. It is a good thing ladies’ 
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clubs don’t succeed. Some hundreds of, angels, 
jeach more amiable than the other/how tiresome 
that would be! ” . 

If you' 1\ad clubs,” said Felix meditatively,, 
“what would become of us when we he4{ 

'A ' 

worked olf some of our noble anger, and wahtw ' 
a little gentle soothing? What would boconi^> 
of us, if you were hidden f behind grim^ 
scalable walls ? ” , , /;; 


“ 1 see,” said Philippa demurely, “ our UHe 
in life would be gone.” ' .' ri 

“ At four o’clock, in London, I am always! ’ 
visited with melanclioly. You wouldn’t think' 
it, would you ? but it is .true all the same. ,lt*s 
such an aggravating, crawling, creeping hour. 
There’s nothing to look forward to except 


dinner, arid that is three hours off. And 
too soon for the cliarm i|j||^egin. You wouldn’t 
take pit}'’ on a fellow, tli6|lV’ 


“At four okilock ? Perhaps not.” 

“I wonder how you get rid^jpf it? Ydii 
might tell me,” said Felix, wh.(^,'%as lazily, ih^; 
dined, and not ill pleased to be %mt]|^^by this} 
slij^htest of slight talk. 

“ I decline to commit m 


yself,” she auswei^. 


shaking her head. “I might be turning dud?' 
of my gowns, or trimming one of the churda^' 
yard bargains, unless I were showing it off in', 
somebody’s carriage. At live o’clock you woulfj;, 
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fijid mo beautifully dressed, and smiling bebind 
the tea-cups.” 

‘‘ You don’t do that sort of thing ? ” He 
looked at her with frank astonishment? 

‘‘ Which sort of tiling ? dresses or 

tea?she asked demurely. “You have seen 
me make tea, I think; as for the rest, I am 
sorry to confradic;^ you, but it is quite certain 
that I am my own milliner and dressmaker.” 

“ l*should never have guessed it.” He looked 
at her with graver as‘«ur{iiiee, 

“ What an equivocal ocunpliment! ” she cried, 
arching her delicate e\ohiowo. “Don’t y(»u 
know that the art ot^ in.iking a toilet is lost 
in England, dead and l)Uiiod ever so Jiiany 
fathoms deep ? And when I attempt to revive 
it for myself, you tell id<‘ 1 ma}" pass muster,in 
a crowd! ” 

“I didn’t mean that,’' said Felix seriously. 

“ I thought you were an i(ll<T, like me, and I 
find you are one of tlie woiking people. Now 
you will turn ]*ound and lecture me, as lialph 
does.” 

“ No; I leave you to him.” 

** Well, he is enough, I assure you. Granted , 
that I am idle. I admit it, bu/t 1 can 'give you 
a thousand reasons to justify it. Why should 
everybody toil ? Work is the curse of our 
generation; it makes life hideous. We are 
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losing the very vestige of an idea hpw to j 
We are born old men; we have no boyhood.” 

“There is a little remnant left—while yon 
live.” - 

“ Oh, yoii^ are laughing at me, are yon ? 
Well, am I not of more use than alb your 
workers if I keep alive the old tradition ? 
When people look at me, th^y may remember 
there was such a thing as youth once, and 
* dreamful ease.’ Of course, I am speaking, of 
England.” 

“ I thought 3 ^ou found the afternoons 
^ long ? ” said Philippa innocently. 

“ That is because I c^n find nobody to pj 
with. Now, here it is different; here every¬ 
body plays, and it is you workers who are in 
a melancholy minority. It would be quite 
sinful not to make use of one’s opportunities . 
here. Ralph can’t see it.” 

“Not even with such a briU||int example 
before him ? ” 

“And I can’t make it out,” salUPelix, in a 
puzzled voice, not heeding the interruption. 

“ fSI* a fellow who has lived the half of his 
here to go on grinding as he does is a m 
markable thing. Why, everything aboiil^you 
helps on your inclination to idleness! ” he cried, ' 
prodding with his stick at some moss tl^t : 
crept between the worn stones. “ Sitting, here 
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Sii-t1be sun that useful wcrd ‘to-morrow’ has 
k delightful charm about it. Don’t you feel it 
in the very air ? There is no ghost of neglected 
duty to haunt you ; wo left that spectre behind 
us on the other side of the ChanneU^ Just think 
how little there is you really require to do. 
is there any one you want to see, or don’t 
want to see ?r, All that can wait till to-morrow. 
Here one is delivered- from the plague of a 
dailyfpost, becau^^c the letters don’t arrive—till 
to-morrow; so you don’t need to bother about 
answering them. There are no newspapers 
except Spanish ones, and, as they concoct all 
the foreign news at home, it would be a more 
waste of time and tern per to read them. There 
\B absolutely no reason wliy you should do 
anything but enjoy yourself; and if it doesn't 
come within your plan of enjoyment to poke 
about that musty old church behind us, why, 
that, too, can be put aside till this slow footed 
‘ mahana ’ arrives.'’ 

“ 8o you may as well rut down again,” he 
added, for she had risen. 

All very well for you,” she answered, 
idimpling all over with mischievous smiles; “you 
who have paced and m^asured- the Atocha, and 
made notes about eveiy dusty banner and worn 
fombstone in that little book you carry. I 
know you. You have detected Baedeker 
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stumbling. I dare you’ve witten to the 
editor, or publisher, or whoever it is, though 
you pretend to be so lazy.” 

The little assumption of cynicism, which he 
loved to pdt^pn, modelling himself on his cousin 
whom he had always admired, was a mere farce, 
which she was quick enough to detect very early 
in their acquaintance. It sat on him the 'more 
oddly that he was, for his jears, very young, 
and thal he was, in reality, ready to exteqd ail 
eager hos])itality to each new sensation. 

‘‘ Come, you may as well confess,” 

He turned round and looked up at her, and 
they both laughed, 

“ I thought it would', amuse me,” he said, 
but it didn’t. There is nothing to be seen 
that vou haven’t seen a hundred times. Take 
my word for it.”. 

always take my own word for, things. 
It is* perverse, I know, and may sound rude, 
but it is me. I can’t help it.” 

“ You will repent it. It will bore you.” 

‘‘ No,” she said softly. “ I can’t lH|d to be 
bored, like you. Not yet, I must enj^y things 
while I can. By 
amuse myself.” 

“Don’t lose thi 
stay here. You will find them very gloomy. 
I am sure old Ralph hates it, in spite of las 
conscience.” > 


-and-by I mav not be ' 

■ 

s chance, then. Mueb^'better 
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** I daro: say ‘he does, jaad mamma too; but 
tfeeti:^j 3 ior sense of duty, the duty of verifying 
Murray, carries her on heroically. 

“ You have no duty to perform.” 

^ Oh yes, I have,” she answered, turning 
iway. “ I am going to rescue Di:’ If any one 
should be tired, it is Di. She has seen it all 
a hundred tinjps. No one thinks of her.’ 

“Shall I ask hereto come out here beside us? 

' “ No,” she said quickly. “ I am going to 
her,” But she turned once more and asked 
suddenly, without’ looking at him, “ Why did 
you tell us that story iibout him—your cousin. 
It was a mistake.” 

What story ? ” 

“ You know. About his having succeeded 
to the title.” 

** How was I. to know that llodenck had 
married ? He choose to keep that piece of infor¬ 
mation to himself. He was always a queer 
boggar.” 

“I think it was Mr. Mallesoii who was 
* queer ’ to make a mystery of it. 

“ He considered it his own afltur, I suppose,” 
^id Felix philosophically. You don’t know 
old Balph if you think he talks about every¬ 
thing.’' 

«‘You take his disappointment very coolly, 
I think.” 
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“Well”—he looked at her for the firat time . 
a little curiously—“ where would be the uile 
of taking it warmly? Why should I care,.if 
he doesn’t ? A title wouldn’t improve him.” 

She smile^l. 

“ He wouldn’t grace it,” she said. 

“ If there had boon responsibilities connected 
with it, it would have been different. He. is 
not the man io shirk any duty, however much 
lie hato,d it; but there is no land, and very little 
money. And as for a mere handle to his name, 

I think, for my part, he is better without it.” 

“ You think a great deal of him.” 

“ I have good reason,” he answered com¬ 
posedly. s, 

“ I, too, like him best as he is—much best.’ 

She was addressing the distant horizon, ai^ 
she spoke gravely, and with almost unneces^stry 
earnestness. 

“ I dare say you will find it difficult to believe 
me, but it is true.” 

“Why should I find it difficult to believe 
you ? ” 

She stood quite still for a moment, while he 
asked this question; then she glanced down at 
him and laughed. “ I am going to Hi,” she s^id,' 
and, without any further explanation, she went. 

Of course he meant to follow her, but he did 
not do so at once. 
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She. had a great attraction for him, this 
strange, heantiful girl, sometimes so startlingly 
frank, sometimes so reticent and reserved; but 
just at this moment a cigar was a stronger com¬ 
pelling force than the inclination to go with 
her. A cigar and the •golden, mellow sunlight 
falling on the worn steps, turning the tufts of 
moss in the crevices into a border of rare colour; 
the infinite blue of the sky above him; tlie sad¬ 
ness 8f the gloomy church hidden behind him; 
and that to-morrow,” that was to bring agaiit 
the work and the business of life, so far distant 
as to be only a vague shadow that threw into 
greater relief the light about biui—who could 
ask or desire more T Not young Felix, cer¬ 
tainly, into whose Arcady as yet no Phyllis had 
wandered to draw him by lier spells from all 
that made the hour so fair. 

The little plan of going a sight-seeing had 
been carried out, but not quite as Mrs. Ileushaw 
intended. Miss Pipei’ and Miss Barbara (J-ordoii 
hud called before this arrangement took efiect. 
Their sudden alacrity was almost as displeasing 
as their former dilatoriness, for it is undeniable 
that Mrs- Henshaw considered the visit ill- 
timed, and found both ladies dull. Miss Piper, 
in her timid way, had touched upon those 
ancestors on whom her claims to consideration 
rested, and had been pronounced “ to- give her- 
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self airs.” Miss Barbara, on the other hatjd, 
had l>een dogmatic, and even, perhaps, dicta¬ 
torial. 

“It wda/You ought to do this,’ and 
must do tlicit/ just as if she were my school- 
mistK'ss," the lady explained, plaintively ex*’ 
pres‘>iug her sufferings. 

“ She reminds me so much of Miss Black, at 
Brighton. I am sure she must have kept a 
school, I’liilippa. T can't ho mistaken in the 
ty]>e. Miss Black was an old*maid, too. They 
lU’C all alike," 

When Phili]>]va liiiltod that Miss Pi[>er was a 
spinster also, and tlnit nobody would suspect 
her o& keeping a school; there had come that 
retort about lier giving herself ridiculous airs. 

“As if any one beaiing the absurd name of 
Piper good family! We might just 

as well MjKgone out as you proposed, child” 
(Philippa mri not remember to have made the 
suggestion), ‘^for I sure, if the society here 
Jias notliing more || offer, it was 

Wciidtj^d time slaving at In^pi And jui^t when 
1 do take a little inn out for my health, of 
<*oms(‘ ^lajor (libhfe calls in my absence. Quite 
my usual hick. If you had been at home to 
show him some little attention, now—^you 
might 1 ia\ 5 e oflered liiin some wine: gentlemen 
aie always thirsty—but, of course, you were out, 
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.tob. : I must keep you with me during 


xildHi^g^ bours,”- 

; ‘*-Tery well, mamma,” Philippa had made 
ahswer; we must start a regular d^ij at home, 
then we should be certain to secure Major 
Gibbs, and we could Imve the wine and the 
pretty little attentions all ready. To be stire, 
Miss Piper and Mi§s Barbara might come, loo ; 
hut then tea would do for them.” 

Theh, seeing that nothing more was to be 
hoped for from sooiety, tlie duty, wliicli every 
travelling Briton loves to fulfil, w’as undertaken. 

Here, again, things fell out not quite accord¬ 
ing to the original phni, for when Felix: was 
requested to act as guide, it being known that 
he had already accomplished the part liis country 
expected of him, that young man lazily sug¬ 
gested that his cousin Mallcson Avas the proper 
person to lead the van. 

Mr. Malleson, consenting gracefully, had 
added, in! an easy way, that Deoiiys Oiivry was 
more **up” in such matters than lie, avIio had 
confihed his studies to the political asj)ects of 
the country. Thus it came about that the party 
Was increased from three to five; there was 
nothing for it but to accept the inevitable. 

When I)i, escorted gaily by Philippa, came 
downstairs, slie found Mrs. Hensliaw very 
gracious. 
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Here,” said Philippa, is the captive, I 
deliver her over to you, mamma.” 

I am sure we are very much obliged to you, 
my dear,"’-s iid Mrs. Hciishaw condescendingly. 
“ Ml'. tells mo you are quite a clover 

guide, and I ])rize instruction above all things, 
I am willing to be instructed by anybody.^’ 
She looked round her, as if claiming applause 
for this sentiment. “As I tell my daughter 
often, true intelligence is always humble.”’ 

“ Indeed, J know almost nothing,” said Di, 
looking rather alaruigd, and casting reproachful 
glances at llalpli, who was negligently examine 
ing the pictures. “ I am not a good guide.” 

‘‘ Xever mind, sweef one,” said Pliilip{)a, 
laying her hands on the other’s shoulders; 
“ humility isn't critical. You can heighten all 
the tiagedies, and jumble u]> the dates without 
lear of detection. It's a good while since 
mamma was at Tlrigldoii; and, as for me. I’ve 
nev^er been at schoctl at all,” 

“ You make me legret 1 did not.send you,” 
•^aid ^Irs. lleiishaw severely, you talk 

in that unbecoming way.” 

“ Ah, ljut think how much more disagreeable 
I might have been if I had been as leaMwas 
this child,” she answered, with a merrjf^anco 
at Malleson. “ Not that yon are disagreeable, 
that any amount of wisdom could make 
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‘you, that. It is only where I to concerned 
; that ighorance is bliss 

*‘1 think, Miss Ouvry, you had better come 
.with me,” said the older lady suavely^ sweeping 
out oC the room and inviting Di follow; “ I 
shair protect you from the sallies of my foolish 
Philippa. I dare say you have noticed that it 
is a little whim of hers to disparage herself; 
but, I assure you; it iS quite remarkable how 
clever*she is. All her masters united in saying 
so; and, as I gave her the most expensive 
masters that were to be had in London and 
Paris, of course you will agree with me that 
their judgment was tinal.” 

.Di felt a little puzzled by this flo’w of words. 
Was it because the masters were expensive that 
, Philippa was clever, or did they deinarul larger re¬ 
muneration on account of her superior talent ? It 
sounded like a rhyme that might go on for ever. 

She was beginning to say, in her grave, shy 
way, how pretty Philippa was, and how bright, 
when Felix Chester joined them. lie \vas 
rather late, but lie had a frank air of ignoring 
that fact, and presented himself as if punctuality 
was one of his virtues. It somehow came 
about presently that he fell behind with Philippa, 
. 'while the others walked on in front. In this 
order they arrived at the chureh, and in this 
order, as we have seen, they remained. 
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If Malloson bad Weakly hoped hy enlarging 
tho |>arty to shelter himself from a too miu'ute 
examination into his affairs, he soon found him¬ 
self mistaken. While he wandered about the 
vast old cl<^iirrh, taking, to do him justke, 
tlie cl lief burden of explanation on his own 
shoulders, it seemed as -if the dim traditions 
that ling(.T about tlie Ch.'ipcl Itoyal had an odd 
“way of doubling back 6Vi the present. Kings 
and queens had plighted troth before the'great 
altar, and had made vows which were some¬ 
times held in faithful remembrance and some-* 
times forgotten ; yet it appeared as if it were 
[Mallebon himbclf, or 'his grandfather, his unele^ 
or his coTisin who had bt'eii treacherous to some 
binding .promise, and against whom the old 
walls, had they speech, wmild liave cried out. 
Wliat had h(‘ done, oi’ what had some one else 
done, to bring down Ibis lady's large dis¬ 
pleasure ? ^ 

Jletween every item of information, which he 
gave with a dos])erato attempt to keep to the 
Milj^ect, came some such irrelevant question as: 

^"Do you know who the woman was ? Very 
likidy borno low person of whom he was 
asham<*d.'’ 

“ 1 assure you she was a haughty 

princess, and it was quite a ^flpant affair, 
Snaia is the place for pomps and vanities and a 
ro^Nl|iarriage-” 
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. cotirse; I wtis not speaking of 

'‘Fetdinaiid. I was thinking of your cousin, and 
hoW ho came to tell us such a strange story. It 
really seems very odd that lie sliould not have 
known.*’ j * 

Felix was not present. It’s a goo<l while 
ago, you see; and when you come to think of 
it, he could Imrdly be j)resent.” 

“ Oh, you tires*omo man ! ” cried Mrs. Hen- 
shawf veiling her irritation by an assumption of 
playfulness. “ Qf course, I was referring to tin* 
babies! ’* 

“Ah, the babies ; } <‘s, wo can go and see the 
font. But tliey chrislen Ihe RMal children 
generally in the chapvl of tlie palace. Did you 
notice our flag up llicve among the dusty 
banners ? I’m alwavs asliamed to see our 
national colours in such a po‘-itiun.” 

“1 see I am not to be allowed to approach 
the subject,” she said, tapfuug him aij'ily witli 
her fan. 

“ Take care," said Malle^on gravely; “ there 
is a step in front of you. (Vane this wa3^” 

You have a proud spirit; you prefer to bear 
your wrongs in silence. That lias always been 
my way, A dignified silence is what I have 
aimed at under all my trials. Now, with poor 
Mr. Ilenshaw it wavS so diffcmit. He had no 
fortitude, 1 have really seen him break down 
quite like a child.” 
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Mallfeson did not evince the sutprise that was 
expected of him on hearing this. It would 
have astonished him to learn that the late, 
Mr. Henshaw had preserved any remnant of 
endurance afif^r the first year of married life. 

“So tljis IS the fonj. Dear me, quite a 
plain affair. But, you know, Mr. MallesOn, 
though you are so licroic, you can’f prevent my ' 
pitying you. You have fny sincere pity.” 

He felt that he needed it, though not C 6 i the 
grounds she supposed. He even found himself 
envying the battered effigy of a carved knight, 
lying in a pi’ofound peace, undisturbed by any 
strife of tongues. The gloom of the dreary 
place fell upon him, as lie continued his task, 
with a melancholy that could not be shaken off. 
He was at no time a very patient man, and it 
cannot be said that he performed his duties 
gracefully. l)i had been weary of it all long 
before this, but she was always hindered in her 
little attempts to escape by a well-timed question . 
or remark. 

“We really can’t do withoutmy dear. 
Two judgments are better than «|ryou know; 
and I love to get a full account €f everjthip^, 
A.b, l^cre is l^hilippa, she will not like this 5 ' 

ness always affects her. She is like me—so s^si- 
five. Philippa, rny love, did you want me ?” :. 

She came in like a ray of light in her white 
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drees; but he^ only reply was to draw Deonys 
away, putting an arm round b'er waist. 

“Are you tired, my pretty one—tired of 
> telling the musty old stories about this musty 
old place? Come and sit down hf re ; there is 
none to forbid. I don’t want you to tell me 
anything; I’ll take it all in faith. There can’t 
be anything very pleasant to hear about so 
dark a place.” 

, “ Fill a little tired,” Di confessed, 

, She sat down on a lower step; and, taking 
off her hat, laid her head on Philippa’s lap. 

“ And I don’t wonder,” said Philippa, softly 
stroking back the ripjdcs of brown hair. ‘‘ AVhat 
with the ghostliness aitd the grimness, and with 
my excellent mamma's—no, I will be c:ood; lie 

still, Di.” 

, For Deonys had made a little jn’otesting 

movement at the last words. 

« 

“How melanclioly it is! Mr. Chester was 
right,” said Philippa, looking about her. “ One 
feels as if all the sadness of life might tal® 
shelter here.” 

“ Is life so sad, then ? ” 

“ i don’t know. I’ve a suspicion Uat it is, 
but I hide it ^way somewhere. I ne^or let it 
look ine in the face. It will be time enough to 
find out when one^an’t help it. But if I 
wanted to cry, I shom|l|come here."’ 
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‘‘ I can’t fancy you crying, Philippa.” 

“ C^an’t you ? That sounds a little severe, do 
yon know ? But it is true that I don’t indulge 
much in Hears. 1 never found out the use of 
them, uiiless'^Jo make you ugly: a red tip to 
your nose, and a red iv’m to }'Our eyes, and a 
cold in your lioad. Tou may he forgiven for not 
intlicling tliat kind of penance on yourself.” 

“ 1 don'i know how it is,” said Di, st$»ring 
out inlo the dimness in front of her, “but T 
tliink I could cry very easily. It seems as if it 
would ho mueli easier for me to he unhappy 
than for you. I can'imagine so many things 
that would make one sad. Only I shouldn't 
come here.” 

“ Wliere would you go, then, to do your 
wailing, my poor, molanclioly Di ? " ^ 

“ Oil, I don't know. Somewhere where there 
was nobody; not even dead people.” 

“ Except me. T, wlio am sucli a butterfly, 
%nich a creature of sunshine and happiness and 
t\aVy, unirouhled days—I should come and 
com fori you.” 

“ IntJ you miglitn't he there, or-—^—” 

“()r,\ might ho the cause of your unhappi*- 
' ness ? ^ow, you weren’t going to say a horrid 
thing ]ike\that, Avere you ? ” 

‘‘No; IhXw could you make me unhappy?” 
said Di increiJ^flously. S&e did not reflect that 
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’ it S ffoiia. our dearest friondsbips that most of 
sorrows take their birth. Sorrow was to 
. her an alien thing—a dim something that was 
m>]body*s fault, that came from ^foe far-off 
^ore, outside the circle of one’s jojf^s. 

' “ Do you know w^e are talking nonsense,” she 

■ jaid; “at least I am. 1 who have been so 

■'% ,• - 

happy always.” 

* ^ ^ 

■ ““ It is all the fault of the place. And so the 
'langi^ and queens are married here*! Poor 
things! it is enough to chill their fancy for 
each other—^^if they happen to have any—at the 
, outset. Can’t you imagine those twm stone 
gentlemen under the banners getting up and 
imploring the foolish* couple to think better 
' of it ? ” 

.. “ Better of being afraid of the Atocha ? 
That would bo good advice, tliougb it might 
frighten them still more if it came to them in 
that way,” Di said, laughing. 

“ No, you quick child; better of getting 
iharri^.” 

;; -“ Why should they ? ” 

.'^^Because they would most probably repent 

know better, Philippa, If people care< 
for ^h other it must be very good to marry.” 

; ■ “ Ah, but that is a big ‘ if ’! Many marriages 
a?^ made with the caring left out. l^is'best 
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to start on that understanding, for sooner or 
later the caring ceases.” 

•* Philippa,, why do you talk like that ? ” 

“ Why ? am giving you this benefit of my 
observations Hin the course of my journey 
throngh life.” • 

“But you wouldn’t cease to care-” 

Deonys put up her hand to ^uch^he beautiful 
curving lips as if she woiSd have silenced them. 
She Wri6 uneasy at the turn their tall? bad 
taken. 

“No, my dear; because I should begin the 
other way I mentioned. I should start without 
the caring.” 

“ I don’t believe anything so horrid of you.” 

“ They wouldn't tie the knot for an insignifi¬ 
cant Protestant here, would they ? ” she went 
on mischievou.sly, only half in earnest in her 
attem])t at cynicism. “ Because the gloom would 
be well in keeping with the circumstances of 
my nuptWs. It’s a c^^ of the highest bidder; 
and he, Irhave noticed, is not generally a very 
attractive person, to put it nicely. You see,, 
I)i, there are possibilities of unhappiness even = 
in my life.” 

“ Philippa, don’t! If you knew how I hate 
to hear you talk like that. It’s not nice! ” V 

“ ‘ Don’t, don’t, don’t! ’ you limit mo dread¬ 
fully in subjects to-day, my little Di. Well 
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then, I won’t, and if ever I do—isn’t that Irish ? 

-—you shall act the part of stone knight, I 
promise you. Here is my pledge.’’ 

She stooped and softly kissed the brow from 
which she had brushed the brownAair. ' 

Di sat up and made a girdle of her two hands 
encircling the other’s neck. She was half 
unconscious of the earnestness of her look, for 
she was thinking of the young man sitting 
outside on the sunny steps—the careless favourite 
of fortune, whom surely it would not be so very 
difficult to love. 

Well,” said Philippa, dimpling all over, 
does my face play me false ? I assure you I 
was quite solemn ovet* that promise.” 

“ Come out, come out into the light! ’* said Di, 
letting her arms fall suddenly, and rising up. 

The chill and the darkness have made us l)oth 
stupid.” 

“I don’t own to the stupidity.” Philippa 
shook her head. “ I was fearfully jn-opheiic.” 

Hush, hush ! 1 won't listen to another wwd. 
lidok! Your mamma and Ralph have finished 
at last, and there—is not that M r. Chester ? ” 

Oh, yes; that is Mr. Chester. He was wise 
-enough to stay outside; which does not say 
much for our attractions, my dear.” 

“^He knew you would come out again.” 

And not the property of the highest bidder 
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yet,” said Philippa lightly. “ Look! our stone 
knight hasn’t moved so much as an eyelid.” . ,,! 

When they were all assembled on the steps, 
it appeared,,that Mrs. Tlenshaw’s appetite for. 
’sight-seeing I was not yet satisfied. A new 
accession of gloom fell-upon Malleson. They.- 
went on much in the same order as that in 
which they came, except that J^hilippa kept Di’s, 
arm in a firm clasp, and would not let her go. 
As usual, she led the talk, and it pleased her do 
come back to the subject ot\ dress. She had 
shaken off her prophetic forebodings with con¬ 
siderable ease. 

“Yon don't see any of the ladies’ journals in 
yoiar club, do you ? ” she a^ced, turning to Felix, 

“ Well, no," he answered, with a smile. 

“ Well, you would see some things that would 
surprise you. There are the people who ask 
questions : whetlier you ought to reject a young 
man because he is two inches shorter than you, 
or because he has red hair; how much soap a 
family of four and a baby ought to use irr a. 
year ; how many cards at a time you ought 4,0 
leave on the rector’s wife, and that kind ,of 
thing. Tliese are the people who have a thiirM 
for information, and they are mystorion^; 
enough; but the women I want to know abohij;; 
are the women who are anxious to 
clothes with each other." 
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To change clothes with each other! echoed 
Di and Felix in a breath. 

Philippa nodded. 

Yes, dresses and jackets and,.'bonnets— 
everything. Suppose I got tii’ed of An's gown ”— 
slie glanced down at it; it was as neat and 
simple as a dress could be—“ all ['vc to do is to 
write a little para<{a*aph about it, and send it to 
one of those obliging inagaziiu's. T put its best 
points" forward, of course. I don’t say that J 
made it myself, yotu know, or that >ou trod on 
it, l)i, and tore it at tin* waist. I mention, in 
an easy way, that it is made of stiilf tliat royalty 
patronizes; and that L am only ])artiiig with it 
because T have such a’ ver\ exteii.^ive wardrobe 


that I really never get a cliance to wear it. So 
r brush it and fold it up neatly; and next day, 
sure enough, 1 find lliat soiiK'hody (dse lias got 
tired of hey gown, and wants mine in oxeliange. 
Thitik," she said ])laintively, ‘‘ of Ai^^uing a dress 
that another woman had walked in, and sat in, 
and gone to church in, and laughed in, and 
cri^ over. What queer stoi ies that dress might 
tell if it could speak." 

What a ghostly idea !" said Di. 

There are peo])le, hundreds of them, wdio 
have a passion for that kind of barter," said 
Philippa, solemnly, and I want to know who 
they are,” 
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“ It rniglit do very well if people were all one 
size,*' said I)i; “ but when a big woman get’s a 
little woman’s costume, what then ? ” 

“ It’s hl^e a fellow T know,” said Felix, laugh¬ 
ing, “ who (s always changing his page. The 
livery isn’t a perquisit^e, but it does wear out 
sometimes. The last candidate. for the place 
was a little fellow, but as he '‘deemed smart • 
enough, and lilcely to stay, the new clothes were 
made fbr him. But he didn’t stay—iiobody 
does stay there. My friemj told me he had 
advertized everywhere for a lad to fit the livery; 
but he thought they had all grown tall on pur¬ 
pose to aggravate him. The latest owner of 
the suit reminded me strongly of Srnike, in his 
liberal display of wrist and ankle.” 

It is to be supposed, though their talk was 
not very profound, that this trio enjoyed them¬ 
selves more than the couple who walked sedately 
in front. ^They visited certain other churches, 
all of w*h are excellently described in the 
guide book to which Mrs. Ilenshaw made con¬ 
stant reference, requesting Deonys to read the 
iiiformai||i aloud, so that, as slie said, one might 
hear eviy side of the question. Philippa and 
her companion were allowed a conakierablti 
amount of liberty, and generally enio Jpit with 
iJjeir backs turned to the work ofWt under 
examination; but the lady’s thirst for informa- 
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tion permitted neither of the others to join them. 
They had wandered at last to the Museo 
Nacional. Malleson glanced up at the sky with 
the air of an imprisoned Cviptive ; the slow 
gathering dusk he saw a faint^ promise of 
release. ^ 

Unless she is inspired with the frightful 
idea of looking at*thiugs by gaslight,” he said 
to himself; “ if it comes to that, Fll bolt.” 

The chief treasure, guarded by the walls of the 
Museo, is well known to every lover of Murillo. 
The saintly Tburingian queen, sweetest imper¬ 
sonation of tender and sympathizing woman¬ 
hood, bent on deeds of gentlest cliarity, for ever 
glorifies the little museum. Malleson forgot, fox’ 
the moment, his depression while looking at the 
well known group; be failed to hear the aimless 
remarks that had tortured his ear all tlie after¬ 


noon. Something beyond the beauty of the 
picture touched him. She was almost his ideal, 
—this queenly woman with tl\ > pathetic intensity 
of her desire for helpfulness shining out of her 
eyes—almost, and yet not altogether. For was 
not his ideal mistress here in the flesh, breathing 
the same air with him, looking at him with 
friendly, confiding glances, soothing him by 
her mere presence ? Yet he thought it 
was only the painter’s spell that was on him, 
tranquilizing him; and she, standing a little 

VOL. I. 14 
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apart before tbe sweet peace of the pictiar^ 
scene, never knew how near love had come 
to her. 

In a litfle .while, a touch on her arm startled 
her. She l&ked round. Felix Chester stood, 
behind her. He stopped back hastily, and his 
look seemed to bog her to follow^ There were 
one or two visitors in ^he loom "whom, by his 
movement, he dexterously placed between her 
and Mrs. Ilenshaw. 

“ Miss Oiivry, pardon me,” he said, “ but 
Miss Hensliaw sent me to you.” 

“ Is sbe ill ? ” said Di, in alarm. 

“ No; but she has . unexpectedly met—an 
acquaintance, I suppose, I must call him,” he 
glanced distrustfully towards the other end of 
the room. “ 1 think she wants to go home,” 

“ An acquaintance ! ” said Di bewildered. 

“ She knows no one here.” 

Yet while she spoke she was following him 
as he went, still keeping that line of strangers 
])etween her and Philipp^% mother. 

“ I think she wishes to go home quietly 
yoT|, if you don’t mind,” he said again. :; 

They had now crossed the room v ^ oh, at its 
further end, was deserted except byWo pebpj^^ 
Di hardly knew her friend. Philippa: looked 
queenly, but not with the royal grace khd: 
loving charity of the pictured princess ht, wh^tp^ 
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, they had been looking; every line of her face 

and figure expressed haughty scorn—her head 

was poised defiantly, her lips which Di had 

hardly seen without a smile, were proudly curved, 

her beautiful eyes were lit with anger. Not far 

from her, standing quietly, yet wearing an air 

of being master of the position, was the apparent 

object of all thi» suildcn passion. Di only 

bestowed one look on him. In that glance she 
* . . . 
saw a man of middle age. Ilis face was pale, 

and his expression coldly passive; he had bushy 

red whiskers, which lie held gathered about his 

chin in one hand; bis eyes, wliich were light in 

colour, were fixed on J,Hiilippa. 

All this, though it takes time to tell, occupied 
but a moment. Before Philippa had moved, Di 
went up to her, and laid her hand softly on her 
sleeve. 

“ Come, dear,” she said, “ come home.” 

The girl’s tense expression relaxed a little art. 
the touch. Taking Di’s outstretched hand ajul 
drawing it within her arm, she went awa}' 
eilently, without so mudi as a gesture of fare- 
well. Felix watched the two girls until, unseen 
by Mrs. Henshaw, they had safely left the room, 
Theii he tuined on his heel and sauntered up to 
tiie group standing before the picture. 

“ To*, tell her, or not to tell her ? ” he ques- 
. tioned himself. “ Aye or no, gentlemen ? The 
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ayes have it; no they haven’t. Our red- 
whiskered friend shall be left to get out of the 
scrape unaided. To judge by appearances 
another such ^reception would be salutary.” 

But a like reception was not to be accorded 
him. Felix’s eyebrows were raised in genuine 
surprise, when, a moment later, M,rs. Henshaw’s 
wandering glances fell upon the stranger. 

“ Dear me. Miss Oiivry has deserted u§j,” she 
was exclaiming, in a dissatisfied tone. “How 
easily young people tire nowadays ! I thought 
my daughter was with you, Mr. Chester,” she 
broke off, seeing that it was Felix, and not his 
cousin wdio stood near he);. 

“ She was with me till a moment ago,” Felix 
began, seeing he was “in for it,” but having said 
this, he said no more. He was delivered from 
further explanation ; the explanation was there 
behind him, in the shape of a p^-faced man 
with red whiskers. jjP ‘' 

He waSfOiot specially quick ^reading faces, 
but he J^ld not fail to perceive the ins^nv 
taneouJ|||ok of dislike or dismay—it might 
have b^^either—that crossed Mrs. Heusj[i||(^’s 
face, when she became aware of the pBn’si 
presence. It was so subtle and evanesq^t^; 
however, Aat he almost fancied himself mis- 
t«^en, wlSi, on turning away with the 

a gentleman, unwilling to surprise,a; 
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secret not meant for his* eyes, he heard Mrs. 
'Henshaw greetirig the new-comer courteously, 
if not cordially. 

He went up to his cousin, , 

‘^ I say, Ralph,” he said, “ I we may 

take ourselves off now. We aren’t wanted any 
longer.” 

‘*You aren’t,” said Malleson, still in the 
depths of gloom. * 

“ Nor you, eitVicr, old fellow. You may look 
round without being caught up for it.” 

Tho first use Ralph made of this permission 
was to search the room for Deonys. 

“ "Where is she ? ” he asked. 

“ She, meaning Mi^ Ouvry, has gone home 
with Miss Ilenshaw.” 

“ Was she sick of it all ? I am not surprised,’" 
he answered, relapsing into melancholy. 

She, meaning Miss Henshaw, was surprised, 
I should say,” said Felix, with laughing eyes, 
“ and not grateful for the surprise cither. The 
ca^se you will discover for yourself, if you look 
behind you.” 

He did as he was bid, and examined the 
, stranger with evident disfavour. 

“ Who is the man ? ” he asked at last. His 
tone expressed a new kind of disgust. 

‘‘There you know as much as I do,” Felix 
answered; " and I am not pining for greater 
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light. You see we ?l^e not wanted, and may as 
well go. Come and dine with me. They give. 
you a very decent dinner at the Paris; and you 
shall smo-^^e a better cigar than any you can 
buy here, though it is the home of the weed*” ' 
Malleson suffered himself to be led away* 
without any resistance. Once on the way to 
the Puorta del Sol, he stopped abruptly in the 
middle of the pavement, 

“ I don’t want to have her mixed up- with 
people like that,” he said. 

Felix looked at him, but he made no reply. 
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CHAPTER IX 

“ 0 most (lolicato fiend! 

Who is’t can road a woman ? ” , 

PijlLllPPA was still silent when she and her 
companion reached the street. She walked 
quickly,, perhaps to preclude the possibility of 
Di’s asking her any,, questions. But l)i was 
also silent. She glanced at Philippa once or 
, twice; her face was darkly moody, and every 
movement expressed surprised and h.aughty 
anger. Whoever the stranger might bo, he 
;had tlae power to move her strangely. Suddenly 
she slackened her pace, and, with one of the 
quick changes of mood to which Di was 
beginning to grow used, she said— 

poor Di, I am using you shamefully; 

■ .you are quite out of breath.” 

/ ^‘Xo, no, PMlippa: go as fast as you like. 
: Ydii want to get home, don’t you ? ” 

' ■ ^ He won^t dare to follow me,” she said 
pTOudly; “ hut if he should, I won’t give him 
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the satisfaction of thinking I am running away 
from him. Let us go slower.” 

Di was silent; she did not know what to 
say, but she glanced behind her rather fear¬ 
fully. She" was relieved to see no pale, passive 
face gleaiaing'*out of the gathering dusk. 

“ After all, what good can it do ? ” Philippa 
i^aid presently, with a new change to des¬ 
pondency. “ Mamma wil^ be *sure to give him 
our addpss. He will walk home with,, her? 
very likely, to make sure she has mentioned 
the right one. lie is capable of every mean¬ 
ness.” 

“Lot us get home fast,” Di urged, again 
with the fear of a stealthy step behind her; 
“ and you can come up to our rooms. No one 
will trouble you there.” 

She felt a growing dislike to the stranger; 
and she was bewildered above all by the 
mysterious relations in which he and Philippa 
seemed to stand towards each other. What 
did it all mean ? If he were simply a person 
she did not want to know, why this strong, 
display of feeling ? 

Philippa said nothing to enlighten her. She 
was brooding silently till thdjr had reached 
their own door; but when they ran upstairs, 
and Di would have drawn her further, she 
resisted. 
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« No, I can’t cotne,” sh^ said. “ I couldn’t 
stay with you always; and he would wait, if 
it were a year, till I came down. Come with 
me instead; don’t leave me just yet.” ^ • 

Di, followed her reluctantly. Ptiilippa went 
• straight to her own room; she took oif her 
outer dress and put it away, then she uncoiled 
her long hair and let it fall about her shoulders. 
There was an air •of determination in all her 
actions, that was new to her friend. Her lips 
were compressed, and her expression defiant. 

“ What are you doing ? ” iJi asked surprised. 
Could she be intending to make a toilet for the 
benefit of the stranger ? 

“ I am going to bed. Do you understand, 
Di ? I am ill; you hear me. I am ill.” 

It would be better to say openly you don’t 
want to see this—person,” said lioncst Di. 
“ Nobody can make you against your 'will.” 

. “Nobody shall make me, that is very 
certain.” 

“ Then don’t let him think he can force you 
to do things that aren’t true.” 

“ There is no danger of his mistaking,” said 
Philippa disdainfully. “ He knows very well 
that I loathe the sight of him; but it is the 
only way to escape him, and to gain a little 
time. Besides, Di, I am not making a false 
'excuse. Just feel how my brow burns. What a 
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nice cool hand it is,’’‘■she said, as Di’s soft tOiib][i ^ 
fell on her hot forehead. 

She turned in her chair, and looked. up in^' 
the otherls face. 

“ To think that a wretch like that has ;it 
his power to spoil everything ! ” she said, wth 
an impatient sigh. “ 1 thought I had seen the 
last oF him, and just hero, wliere I was so 
happy, he comes to takeMway my peace.” 

Tliere was silence for a moment or two. Bi 
did not know what to say. 

“ What do you think of me now f ” Philippa 
demanded suddenly. 

“ I don’t know; I don’t understand,” she 
answered in a troubled Yoice, 

“ Of course you don’t understand. You could 
never have done it yourself. You would need 
to have been brought up as I was, to undet^ 
stand anything about it.” 

, “ 1 don’t know what you have done,” said 
Bi, gathering courage ; “ but I am sure, what* 
ever it is, you might undo it. There is: 
nothing to take away our peace except wrcmg" 
things that we have not put behind us;” 
voice trembled a little. “ You know I dpn% 
know how to say things,”-she said, bending, 
head till her cheek touched Philippa’s," 
oh, Philippa, don’t do anything that isn't 
that can only make matters worse.”' , ^ 
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, I wish I had had you always,” said Philippa, 
- touched by the tremulous little speech; “ there 
' might have been a chance for me then. Why 
weren’t you ,my little sister ? But no,’ I should 
tiot have liked that fate for* you; and you would 
not have liked mamma for a motlier.” 

This was undeniable, but it was also un- 
, answerable. * ^ 

I suppose I ought to give up having you 
for a friend,” she went on, her voice hardening 
a little. “ I told you I should disappoint you.” 

“ There are two to that bargain,” said ])i 
more lightly. “ You can’t ])revent me from 
being your friend, even if you give me u]).” 

You would be lior/iiied, if 1 told you every¬ 
thing,” 

I am not so easily horrified,” said Bi, with 
the confidence of irmoceiice. “ I suppose that 
man is—one of your lovers ? ” 

, “ He is one of my lovers,” Philippa answered 
bitterly. 

•' Well, he doesn’t look very nice.” T)i spoke 
pheerfully as she could, “ And if you don’t 
Hfe him, why can’t you tell him so ? ” ' 

''/"f-.Oh, Di,” said Philippa, unable to resist a 
; ,“what an innocent child you are! 
;,;Listenl you shan’t make rash vows without 
; knowing more about me.” 

! “ No,- don’t tell me,” said Di shrinkingly.’ 
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I must. Here iis the short and the long of 
it. IVe put myself into that man’s power.” 
The confessioh was made with the abruptness 
of shama 


Di involuntarily moved back a step. She 
remembered the look of possession on the 
stranger’s face. Was this the clue to it ? 


“You may well shudder. Can you imagine 
a more melancholy position for any one who 


isn’t the heroine of a novel ? I am rot the 


i 


heroine of a novel, and there is no chance of 


everything coming straight for me at the end 
of the third volume.” 


“ I don’t know how it could become possible,” 
Di answered, trying to iShow as little as might 
be how much she disliked the wdiole subject; 
‘‘ but don’t tell me anything you would rather 
I didn’t know. I can be your friend now, from 
this time, without going back on what is past.” 

“ But I can’t put the past behind me in that 
easy way,” cried Philippa. I thought I had 
done it, and see how I’ve succeeded! I’ve got 
to face it, and the future too; and, I can tell 
you, it’s like passing from one ledge of pur¬ 
gatory to another—from the ice to the fire.” 

“ Can the father help you, or Ealph ? ” Di; 
said hesitatingly. “I am su‘re they would if!, 
they could. Won’t you speak to either of 
them?” 
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“ No, no, no! ” cried Philippa, “ not for the 
World. Not Mr. Malleson, of all people! No¬ 
body can help me, unless you know^ of some 
good fairy who would give me a fortune.” 

A fortune! Is it money ? ” 

“It’s everything.” She spoke impatiently. 
“At any rate.^I must manage alone. Til fight 
* with my own wefiponc, and succeed if 1 can, 
if not-^— But there, I’m not going to think 
of that possibility. If you love me, I)i, will 
you call Blake ? I must secure one good meal, 
for I’m going to be an interesting invalid after 
this. I shall have the dear old woman’s 
sympathy, that is ceri^ain. Sbe liates him as 
much as I do. And, do you know, little one, 

. in spite of the state of my health and temper, 
I’m dreadfully hungry.” 

“ I wish you wouldn’t pretend to bo ill; you 
are looking perfectly well,” said Di, pausing at 
the foot of the bed, and examining Philippa’s 
once more mischievous with smiles. 

“ And you, my dear, are looking as doleful 
; ^ if you were sorry for it.” 

“I hate mysteries,” said Di, with some 
epetgy. 

/ Well, as a rule, I don’t. I’ve been brought 
, up on Machiavellian lines, you see ; but just at 
present I do hate to have to resort to my bed. 
V for we were having such nice times. I shall 
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believe now in presentiments. That man must', 
have beeh lurking somewhere in the church, to 
make it so cold and gloomy. And you, my^, 
dear, who Jcnows how soon you may be called 
on to play that roU of stone knight! ’* 

I never shall.’' 

“ What! you would leave me unwarned to 
my fate! (kmic here/’ tflie said, suddenly 
softening. “ Here, let me put my arms round 
■you— so. Don’t look so grave and so sad ; I’m 
not worth it. You must let me laugh, or else 
[ shall cry, and that would do no good. Listeii, 
Di, for the sake of your dear little self, I’ll take 
what you would call the honest way; but,.oh, 
you have no idea what a coward I am, and to 
what a pitch I’ll have to screw my courage 
before I can begin! ” 

“ I knew you woul(h do wliat is right,” Di 
said simply, stooping to kiss her. 

And, with this assurance to comfort her, she ‘ 
went slowly upstairs. Slie took a. more sorrow- ' 
ful heart with her than she had ever yet known;, 
fii her short life. The first glimpse of some-': 
thing that is less than the best in one’s chosen 
friend—who does not know the sharp pain 
and sting of it ? Is not all the world thence¬ 
forward a little the darker ? 

Later in life, when one has outgrown illusions 
with other happy things of childhood, one leafcns, 
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; by tiaore or less sad experience, that fi-icndship 
m^kes many demands. It is paid for, perhaps, 
at a price of patience, of forbearance, of fidelity 
that trusts and loves on in spite of sharpened 
vision of faults and failings. Bvit in youth 
there is no counting of the cost, no fear of loss 
dr lessening, ^no limit to the unquestioning, 
undoubting, happ}1ifaith in the nobility of ones 
first friend. 

Thefe were many things that l)i felt might 
have been ])etter in her own life (though to 
others it seemed a blameless record enough)— 
that she would have done difierently, if slie liad 
had the power to do tlmm over again ; but this 

sensitiveness as t6 her own shortcominf»-s had 

• 

never troubled her on behalf of tlioso ahout. her. 
Hers was emphatically and before all things a 
loyal nature. She could not—there are women 
who can—^pass on the vows made to the dead 
- lover of yesterday to the living lover of to-day ; 

, make you her' confidant at one hour and mo 
. the uext, and deliver over the clica]) and worth- 
• less pi^tence of affection tb the first new-comer 
(virho cares to claim it. As little could she be 
. 'faithless.,,to friendship; with her to love once, 
was to love on, whether wisely or not. Already 
as she sat with the grey shadow of the night, 
looking in phantom-wise at the window—sat in 
^sorrowful idleness, a little less happily sure of 
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everything than she had been three - hours 
before, her heart was rising np to make excuses 
for Philippa, to plead for her, to reinstate her 
on the oid-4hrone—if it might be, to establish 
her in that high place for ever. Love made 
loyalty easy. 

On the other side of the Puerta, there were 
two who were at this moment also somewhat 
deeply engaged in the study of Philippa’s 
affairs. During the meal to which Felix had 
invited his cousin they had talked of other 
matters. The dinner was excellent, and Ealph 
was not insensible to its mollifying effects; he 
had thrown off his gloom, and was an attentive 
enouah listener to Felix’s anecdotes. For a 

* O 

young man, who posed as one of the bored and 
indifferent scliool, Felix had a wonderful relish 
for all that concerned his set. Ralph was used 
to his outpourings, and lent a half-amused 
interest as he described whimsically, and not 
without good-nature all the light and flying 
talk of the past London season—the marriage 
of this old friend, the failure of that; the thipags 
people had done or not done, the things they 
were supposed to be about to do. ^ was the 
voice of society that spoke, making^||lis young 
fellow its mouth-piece; but it reaSied Ralph 
Malleson without a shadow of its old authority. 
Once he>,vt$ 9 , found it necessary to be ac- 
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quainted witli all that went on in the little 
world of London life, as young Felix found it 
now, but that was long ago. His horizon had 
widened or narrowed—as one may kok at the 
matter—since then, and the echo^ of the old 
days woke no answering‘chord. 

What a mqnstrous day it has been,” he said 
* presently, when thdre was a pause in the flow 
of stor^j and reminiscence, yawning and leaning 
hack in his chair. “ You won’t get me to go 
sight-seeing in a hurry again—not with the 
mother, at least.” 

“I think she’s very good fun,” said Master 
Felix, laughing; “she^^muses me.” 

“Does she, indeed! I wonder you deny 
yourself so much of her company, then.” 

“I get a good deal of it, as a rule; but it 
was your turn to-day.” ^ 

“ She patronized Murillo,” said Ralph' 
gloomily; “ she patted him on the hack.” 

' ^*'Well, she was only following Goldsmith’s 
adYi(2e,' ‘ Praise the works of Perugino, but say 
hie^ might 435ave done better if he had taken more 
paiihsJ ” ’ ' 

“ Whaidid you bring them here for ? ” Ralph 
asked, af^r a pause, still clinging to a remnant 
of his grumbling. 

“ It was they who brought me, I think.” ■ 
had better take care.” 

■ t6ii, n 


15 
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“ I’ll look out when I see danger ahead^’*, 
Felix answered, looking frankly at his friend. 

They tad turned from the table, and seated 
themselves”'at the window; the cigars which 
had been promised were produced, and 6ach 
was puffing meditatively. 

“ Shall I light up,” Felix askad, “ or do you 
prefer this dim illuminatioir—it’s just possible 
to fill ,y0^ir glass without spoiling this fine 
cover ? ” He pushed the decanter towards his 
guest. 

“ This, by all means ; we get a benefit from 
the Puerta, and can see without being seen.” 

“We can hear, too, jmder the same happy 
conditions, it would seem,” said Felix. 

The room they occupied was divided from 
another on the same floor by a folding-door, 
from behind which there now came a sound of 


voices—tliat of the landlord, very polite, but 
apparently not encouraging; that of an Eng-, 
lishman, cold, clear, and high-pitched. . / 

“ I wish to engage this room and the bedroom, 
next it. You understand me? This room 


the next,” 

“ Like the rest of his 


race, 



this 


imagines that every one who can’t speak/hft - 
own tongue fLiiently must necessarily bevde^f,: 
as well as hopelessly dull,” said Mallesou care¬ 


lessly. 
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. 'is dnr friend of the red whiskers. It 
might make one wish to be deaf to hear much- 
of Aim.” 

, How do yon know ? ” ^ 

‘‘iye heard him before,” said Felix sig- 
nihcantly. 

The landlord.;s tones were now heard once 
*moire, deprecating, lAit f»rra. 

“ What’s he saying ? ” Felix asked. 

, , “He says the rooms are already taken.”, 

“ Then I hope to goodness the right owner 
will turn up, and deliver me from this fellow’s 
neighbourhood.” 

“ I mean to have thf;,rooms. I will pay for 
them; I don’t care what they cost. You may 
tell your senor so,” came the deliberate voice, 
again quenching this hope. 

What a charming specimen of our country¬ 
men ! ” said Felix, elevating his brows. “ It 
doeanU surprise me that Miss Henshaw showdd 
no urgent desire for his society.” 

, ' “ Hoyr did he come on the scene ? ” Ilalph 
asfeid*. , 

came on the scene just in time to spoil 
a ‘|jpod ‘Story. It’s my belief he waited till I 
ha^ come to the thrilling moment, and then cut 
Yjtt, on, purpose to annoy me. But he did more 
than tW; he surprised me.” 

, “ Trtlj a wonderful feat,” • 
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“ Oh, well, you Icnow,” said Felix, langHug 5 
“ a man wjth red whiskers isn’t such an nn- 
commoii spectacle that one need be astonished 
at it; it‘was the fellow’s abominable coolness 
that did iL Well, as I was saying, I was ^ 
telling Miss Henshaw about Brex. You don’t 
remeTn])er Brex ? ” , 

“No,” said Malleson, ‘ I don’t remember' 
Brex. I don’t suppose it matters profoundly 
whether I remember Brex or not.” 

“ Not at all; only he was worth knowing. 
We were up in the same year, and we did some 
rather neat things together. I was telling hei; 
about the great row at Bradley’s supper.” 

“ A nice story for a young lady.” 

“It’s a capital story—a beautiful story; but 
I won’t bother you with it just now.” . 

“All right,” said llalpli, “I dare say it will 
keep,” for Felix’s tone was doubtfur; it was 
evidently an exercise of self-denial to wrench 
himself from the memory of that adventure of 
which Brex was the hero. ,, 

“It’s worth telling a good story to 
Henshaw,” he went on between his puffs; *\dhe 
is such a splendid listener. I like a girl toJOok 
interested when one talks to her.” ^ 

“ Perhaps your neighbour does, too.” 

Ralph smiled to himself. It amused U®(i to 
see how Felix, having the .ball in his 
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played with it, with what a zest he tossed it 
about, how unwilling he was to let if? go. 

don’t know what he may like; I know 
what I should like to give him. I shalf advise 
hitu to take a few lessons in manners before he 
presumes to address a lady. Just when I roach 
the critical moment in my story, our friend 
jruthlessly destr(iys t^e whole beautiful structu#-e 
with a stroke of his fat Tijaud. Yes, a fat hand 
in a very tight glove comes between nle and 
Miss Heiishaw, and a voice—you hoard it just 
now, only you can add a shade or two of im¬ 
pertinence if you like—claims her as an old 
acquaintance. He had the coolness to say he 
was glad to see she enjoying herself so 
much, and added something about a promise 
which ho had taken care not to forget. Oh, 
very finft courtly maimers! 

“ Then ho is an old friend ? ” 

^ Acquaintance, I should say. There was 
not ihuoh friendliness in MisvS Ifensliaw's face. 
The red-whiskered one took it passively enough; 

i^gine he must privately have felt rather 
v-baA'Wder the look she gave him.” 

** What is he like ? I hardly saw him,” 
Malle^on wonderingly, searching his 
tneboory, 

I ^(houldn’t call him handsome,” said Felix, 
be frank, I should call him ugly. Not 
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that I blame him for that; it is the privilege of 
our sox. I blame him only for abusing it.” 

“ And then ? ” said Mallosoii moodily. 

“And then I was about to remark to our 
friend that wo could dispense with his company 
without breaking our hearts, but Miss Ilenshaw 
stopped mo. She begged mo to go for Miss 
Ojivry, and I went for Mi^s Ouvry. They left 
the room togctlier.” 

“ 1 don’t half like it,” said Ralph, knocking 
tho ash off his cigar. “ I don’t like it at all. 
You saw how the mother received him ? Welb 
it is no business of ours, but I forboded annoy¬ 
ance when they came licrc. We’ll be brought 
int(j this, you will see; that is to say, you will, 
and ril have to pull you out again.” 

“ Yery likely; it has happened before. You 
describe our respective parts quite correctly.” 

“ So you have made up yoar mind, have you ? ” 
“1 didn't know I had,” said 5*elix meekly; 
“ but if you say so it must be true.” 

Ralph took one or two turns up and down. 
Then he paused and put his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder. ' 

“Relix, lad,” he said, with more tenderness 
than he often cared to show, “you must tako 
care of yourself in that quarter.” , > 

“ Dear old mentor, I’ll take care, never 
said F41ix, lightly. 
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“ She is very pretty and very attractive.” 

“ Very.” 

“ But you see the sort of people she is mixed 
up with. I don t know whose hiult is, but 
there has been something radicall^y^ bad in lier 
training. I n^ver liked the mother, but I don't 
give her credit for any tiling Avorse than silliness. 
It is Philippics misfurtmio, ])oor girl! tliat she 
has not had a bc/ltor ♦guide. If this had hap- 
pened,to one’s sister, nc»w, supposing one had a 
sister-” 

“Exactly,” said Felix. “ T propose to regard 
Miss ITonshaw in the light of a sister, so far, at 
least, as our red-whiskered friend is concerned.” 

“ But she isn’t youL^bter.” 

“ Who was it suggeKsted the rclationsliip ? ” 

“ Well, if it was I, I spoke for myself. You 
are a boy; you are not <to be trusted to make 
such an expeiiment.” 

“I think she would like me best.” Felix's 
eyes twinkled. 

“ Modest, as usual.” 

“ { am more frivolous ; less prudent. There 
is nothing about mo to alarm her.” 

“ And there is about me ? Well, at any rate, 
you may wait till she asks you to become her 
champion. I fancy she will prefer to arrange 
this affair herself, unless- 

“ Unless ?” said Felix quietly. 
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Unless there is something more between 
you than you have told me.” 

Felix laughed. ^ . 

“ I have not told you much, 1 think.” 

“Well, Begin now. As a rule, you are hot 
troubled with too much resm've.”’' . 

“ Do I bore you ? One must have some one 
to talk to, you know; and you were always 
such an excellent listener. I will say that for 
you, old Ralph, you never worry a fellow with 
interruptions.” 

“ f am listening now.” 

“ Oh, about the ‘ something more ’ ? Well, I 
don’t like to go against your superior wisdoipa; 
you may be right.” 

“ Come,” said Ralph, “ if that is all, there 
isn’t much danger.” 

“ Danger! ” cried Felix in mock amazement *, 
“and this from the man who has told me a 
thousand times that love is to be the makiiig 
of me! ” ,, 


“ Aimer, c’est lo grand chose, 
Qu ’importe la mai—-— ” 


“ Stop, you impertinent boy! none of ypun 
cynical French poetry here. Love, yes; but . 
what do you know about love ?, You haven’t 1 
mastered the alphabet; it’s too high aching for f 
you yet. You know nothing about ii” - ^ x r 
“ I will take lessons from you, my.hientb#^’\u-;,'f4 
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^ ;^id Ealph, pacing the room, “not 
from. me. It mil come some day, I suppose; 
and then there will be hope for you. In the 
inean time, I must let you take yoi^r chance, 
;and; .su^ yourself with the imitation. You 
Always took everything pretty hot when yoti 
were a child, and I had'the looking after you to 
do—measles, and all the rest of it. But you got 
over those youthfifi mtiladios quickly ; you will 
get ov^r this, too.” 

“But, in the first place, there is the infec¬ 
tion,” said Felix, “ and I feel no bad symptoms, 
I Only said you might be riglit—in deference 
to your wisdom; but, 0 Philosopher! you may 
be wrong—for once. I'll examine myself, if 
you like, and report.” 

/“Mind I say nothing against her,” said 
M^leson hastily. “ There is a great deal that 
.is very charming about her. She has the 
making of a fine woman in her if she were in 
good bands. We have ]^o business to discuss 
her;” 

1 ' “ ©caetly,” said Felix; gravely. “She is a 
lady * for whom I have ■ the greatest respect. 
She is my very kind friend. At this moment 
my knagjination refuses to go further,” 

. . weU, don’t give it too much rein,” 

S^d Ma3iesori smiling, as he rose to go. “ You 
;jSqys|- if;-you would, only learn of older people, 
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but you won’t, I suppose. Don’t do anything 
rash. Do you hear mo ? ” 

I will be discretion s self,” said Felix. “ I 
will ever^ promise not to take undue advantage 
of our friend's tempting nearness. As a proof 
of my prudence, you see, I take this key i and 
turn it—so.” 


“ Let ino put it in my pocket, and I’ll have 
faith in your prudence.” ^ 

‘‘ I regret to 'refuse you, but, not boipg my 
property, T can’t do that; but to satisfy you, 
I’ll put it in my own.” 

Mallcsou lit a cigar and went out. As he 
crossed the lobby he saw luggage being carried 
into the room adjoining the one he had left—^ 
the luggage of an Englishman. The man of 
the red whiskers had evidently carried his 
point. Wore there other ])oints he meant to 
carry in the same determined fashion ? 

Tie went across tlio square slowly, seeing 


nothing of the crowd that still sauntered over 
the pavements and flitted in and out of the 
gaily lit cafe. Tic was thinking a little of 
Felix and a groat deal of Deonys. He did not 
wish the boy to fall in love with PhilijUa; e.ixd 


it would be a marvel if he escaped. He 
had himself at one time felt something of her 
power, and ho knew it to be great. Yet Jk 
.*frwa!8 used to the spectacle of Felix in love, 


4 
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ho foresaw no greater danger than before in 
this new fancy. Ho must take his chance. 
He could dismiss Felix Ihus lightly irom his 
thoughts, because the most urgent of,thcm wore 
giTon to Di. Here, indeed, hb was quick 
enough to fear danger. The boy could take 
care of himself, but be* could not bear that any 
shadow, ho\Hever faint, of what was loss than 
open and honourable* and pure should fall upon 
her youth and her iiinocciicc. lie wojjld shield 
her if ho could, even if to do it he must bo 
cruel. He glanced up at her window, lit and 
curtained now. ITo did not know of the sad 
little vigil she had been keeping all alone an 
hour or two ago, he might have been 
tempted, late tlioiigb it wa^, io go and comfort 
her. Well, at least to let her feel that he was 
there, to fill up her dull laomerits, to be her 
friend when others might seem to fail her. 

What folly was there not in his thoughts— 
what folly! Was tliis the man who had been 
so wise—so paternal in his advice to Felix? 
Yet, as he turned away from hei* lighted window 
he said, gently enough— 

“ God bless you, my good little girl! ” 
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CHAPTEE X. 

” This 18 not love; but Iovo’h firs fiush, in youth 
Most common. . . . 

And you ourself will smile at ^our own self, ^ 
Hereafter, when you j'ield your flower of life 
To one more fitly yours.'’ 

For one or two days after this nothing more 
was seen of the stranger whose sudden appear¬ 
ance had caused Philippa‘bO much mental dis¬ 
turbance. 

But, if invisible, he was not inaudible. Felix 
took a whimsical interest in listening to his 
movements; to his orders, given in that high, 
level voice, that it was impossible to ignore. 
He matle it his business to ascertain how ofteti 
and at what times this neighbour of his became 
one of the little family party across the square. 
Having nothing else that he cared to do^ he-' 
found ti|^ following up of this little tragedy^ or, 
comedy, whichever it was, amusing enough. AH ^ 
his observations were, sooner or later, imparted, 
to Malleson, who found less opportunity m 
less inclination for such investigationSA He ' 
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had always told everything to his cousin, who 
listened for the most part with grim indulgence, 
bnt at- this time he showed less than his usual 
j>atience. , ’ • 

Be was pretty certain to be vij&ited by Felix 
every day, for the sigbt-seeiiig had come to an 
abrupt conclusion, and that young man had 
a largo capital of^sup^-rfluous leisure to draw on. 

“The plot thickens,” ho said one night. 
“ Our friend’ s interviews grow prolonged. Two 
hours and a quarter at a stretch might satisfy 
a moderate man; but our friend isn’t moderate; 
he is not satisfied.” 

“How can you know all this, you absurd 
boy ? ” Malleson looted up with a growl from 
his writing. 

“ I know it to my cost,’' said Felix tragically. 
“ The peace and tranquillity J prize before all 
things are measured out to me by the hour 
—the sixty odd seconds my neighbour spends 
in Mrs, Henshaw’s drawing-room—can you 
wonder that I hoard them ? Let us hope he 
,€ii\}oy8 himself as much as 1 do; at any rate, 
,li^ spares me his raptures; on that point I 
him.” 

I should suppose he was hardly likely to 
^share his happiness, even with you,” said Balph 
sarcastically. 

, “ No,” said Felix. “ You are right, as usual. 
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He reserves me as the recipient of his woes; 
he shares his dissatisfiiction with me in the most 
liberal and impartial fashion; he even takes 
peculiar pains to onjphasize it, in case that slim 
partition should put me to a disadvantage.” 

“Felix,” said Malles(«i, throwing down his 
pen, “ wlien are you going to begin to do any¬ 
thing ? 1 don't speak of fyoui allowing me to 

do anything.” 

“iViv dear fellow,” said Felix with fine 
gravity, “ 1 consider 1 am doing a great deal.” 

“ A groat deal of idle folly.” 

“That's as you like to take it, my mentor. 
1 should call it liard work,” 

“ This is none ofyour business,” said Malleson, 
pushing aside his papers, and loaning back in 
his chair. 

“ I consider it very mncli my business. Tm 
not for a moment allowed to forget the share 
our friend proposes 1 should take irx his 
aftairs. Now, to-day he gave mo to under¬ 
stand that he felt on rather better terms With 
the world, and that pleased me, naturally, 
because 1 bad the ordering of the lunch that 
soothed his ruffled feelings.” 

“ You! 

“Yes, 1. Why not? It is no new thing, 
is it, to discover that the road to a man's good 
njlpre lies through his appetite ? ” 
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“ I ^on’t see what concern you have with his 
food."' 

Just this. Mrs. Hen^baw, as I ^dare say 
you know, gets her daily supplies from the 
ho^I. When she came she was kind enough 
to trust me with the ordering of the matter, 
aud the keeping of the 2 >cople uj) to the mark 
—no such easy birsincyis, I can tell you. Well, 
it amuses me to experiment on my partner. 
Once I put him through a course of native 
dishes, with a liberal flavour of garlic, but, 
by Jove ! I won’t try that in a hurry 
again! ” 

, “You jmnish others^rHs well, I should say.” 

“ No, I think not. Women have no dis¬ 
crimination; and besides, they fuck like birds, 
i To-day 1 managed to suit his fancy l^etter; but 
I don’t mean to tickle his f)alaie every day, 
I can tell you! ” 

“Do you mean to say he takes his meals 
there every day ? ” said Malleson, betrayed into 
momentary curiosity. 

, : One or other of them, every day. It isn’t 
difficult tO’ find ont at which of them he means 
to hpnour Mrs. ITenshaw with his company, 
and to arrange accordingly.” 

“ All thiB is quite unworthy of you,” said 
rising and beginning to pace the 
;l^re ,5 untidy room. 
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“ My dear old mentor, the end justifies the 
^eans.” 

“ What end ? ” 


“ You, Vho are behind the scenes, and dipped 
in ink, as ‘it were, must know that it is a 
fixed and unalterable statute that every travelling 
Briton shall write a book for the enlightenment 
of his fellow Britons. I ,mu&t obey this law of 
the Modes and Persians ; I, too, must write my 
book.” 

“ That’s all stuff! ” 

“ Now, I shouldn’t have thought you would 
have taken it that way—^you, a reviewer and 
criticiscr of the mass of literature we are com- 
polled to add to our country’s stores—but one 
can never tell.” 

“ Felix,” said Malleson impatiently, plunging 
his hands in his pockets, “ do, my dear fellow, 
be serious for a moment. It ia^all very well to 
amuse yourself, but there isf^jj^h a thing as 
knowing when to stop.” 



“ As I said before, all this is none jfour 
business, and I see no good that can come df^ 
this whim of yours for following, up the 
whoever he may be. Much better let it 
In fact, I don’t like it.” 

I do,” Felix again said 



softly to hiinseifl 
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‘‘And what is more, she won’t like it 
either.” 

“ Gh yes, she will,” 

Felix planted his two elbows on \he table 
and looked at his cousir* steadily. * 

“ Look here,” ho said^ “ you’ll admit that I 
know more about women than you do. I’ve 
studied them.”^ ^ ^ 

Ralph did his bast not to lau^h. 

“Pr&y, what oouclusion have you * arrived 
at ?” he asked. 

“ They require some one to look after them. 
They think they can stand alone and manage 
their own affairs, but they can’t; they want 
^ 'ne of us to help thern.*’^ 

And you propose to manage Miss Henshaw’s 
affairs for her ? ’* 

“I’m here if she wants me,” he answered 
modestly ; “ and I think she will want me,” 

''' FT'om wh.'it I know of her I think she is 
very well able to take care of herself,” Malleson ■ 
said with a touch of contempt. “ You will 
share the usual fate of meddlers.” 

“The man is a brute,” said Felix calmly, 
ignoring this prophecy. “I quite understj^nd 
how it is. She has been led into giving him 
a promise, to which he is mean enough to hold 
her, and she doesn’t see her way out of it 
GirM have a magnificent standard of honour; 

' VOIm I. 16 
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they would rather be miserable than break their 
word.” 

Ralph looked at him, but he said nothing. 
Did he fes^lly believe that Philippa Henshaw 
was endowed with this fine sensitiveness, this 
alertness of conscience, that slio would embrace 

•x. 

misery rather than fiill short of the truth ? As 
he looked at the frank, open young face, his 
own softened. If the boy believed it, he was 
not thh one fo disturb his faith. Distrust 
would come soon enough. 

“ IVe got to go South next week,” he said. 
“ You may as well come with me. I don’t 
want you, you know, but you will be out. of 
mischief. The weather ‘ is good enough yet, 
and I promise you more amusement than yon 
will get out of this affair.” 

“ Can’t.” Felix shook his head. “ G-reatly 
honoured, profoundly sorry, and all the rest of 
it. But think what an opportunity I should 
miss: my public would never forgive me for 
IcJk so fine a chance of describing the Briton 
al^Rd. To hit him off well might make a 
man’s reputation. Anything else to oblige, but 
this is really impossible.” 

“ 1 haven’t asked anything else of you,*’ said 
Ralph, fuming with vexation. ** I don’t ki|||^ 
why I bother myself with you at all.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know either,” Felix au*. 
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8w<^red, with more feeling than he cared to 
show, except that you always were tremen¬ 
dously good to me, from the days when you 
used to lecture me on my incorrigible Jbehaviour 
and wind up with a handsome tip; 1 waKS a 
horrid little beast in tliqse days. I suppose 
you don’t mind my saying now that 1 liked the 
<tip best ? ” * * % 

“ A hint that I may as well shut up. Give 
me a li^ht, and let us talk of something else. 
This pet subject of yours leaves a bad taste in 
one’s mouth.” 

“ Agreed, There,” said Felix, biking a whiif, 
“that disposes of our friend. Now, since you 
**ire in such a virtuous‘mood, will you take a 
/^ook at these letters, and give me tlie benefit 
of your ripe experience? I find the postman 
is an institution one can’t hope to escape, even 
here.” 

“ Hope to escape! Boy, you are not to be 
trusted to manage your own affairs.” 

“ Exactly what I think. I am handing them 
over to you.” 

“ You ought to be poor—like rne; then, 
perhaps, you might do something,” said Ralph 
grimly, 

“Ah! then I should work tremendously— 
like you,” Felix retorted wdth laughing eyes. 
“ Since you are so in' love with labour aren’t 
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you obliged to me for filling up your 
moments?” ^ 1 . 

“ Here, hand them over, I’d be glad enongK 
to find something in them that compelled yd^jif 
return home, young Felix; but there seerns no 
chance of anything so good.” 

“ No chance at all; my valuable presence is 
not required, as you vull cee for yourself. I’ll 
take a look at ihe night while you digest the 
papers.” 

He went out and dowm the long stair to the 
narrow street in which Malleson lived. It was 

* 

dark, the lamps were few and their light 
uncertain, but a pace or two took him to a byroad 
and bright thoroughfare; one of the many 
arteries that lead to the great heart of the city., 

Felix sauntered on slowly, his head well up, 
his bearing easy and careless; a handsome 
young fellow, well content with himself, and 
not without a robust interest in all that went on 
about him. He had already forgotten the 
business which he had slipped so easily fifpui 
his own shoulders on to those of his cdusin|lj^3v 
this o^t of no special desire to escape his 
tions. It was an old habit to lean on MaSj^A^. 
—a habit which the other had not 
discouraged, for there was, after all, sonii^hin^A 
lovable about the lad. He was not mor^ 

\or less thoughtful than other young 
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'W'sfcs capable of emotions more vivid and pas- 
siooate than this mere making the best out of 
what befell him, which had satisfied him hitherto. 
Bttt he was incomplete, undeveloped, a mere 
chrysalis unsummoned as yet to soar. That 
he could do much the friends who cared enough 
s^bout him to think the matter out, were well 
^ured; that he had done so little harm, seeing 
him to be rich and his own master, was surely 
to ,his credit. 

These, be it understood, were not his own 
reflections about himself. Introspection is 
seldom honest enough to be of much avail, and 
he had besides “ a native incapacity to 
moralize ; ” they were rather those of his cousin 
left behind to do his thinking for him. Felix’s 
imagination had gone back quite naturally to 
his neighbour. He had a fine curiosity about 
him and his motives, rendered the more acute 
by his strong liking for Philippa. It need 
hardly be told that his feet involuntarily led 
him to the street that ran under her windows. 

/ ^ i-y \ i 

>5^ bad not seen her since their sudden parting 
la, the museum ; it was but a day or two ago, 
time refuses now and then to he measured 
by hours. It was an age, he told himself, and 
hatui?aHy enough, this too, was scored against 
tb^ stranger^ whose account was swelling. 

had barely reached the entrance to her 
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house when two figures stepped forth from it 
together and in talk with each other. He 
paused in surprise, for the lamplight revealed 
the faces of Mr. Ouvry and his, as yet, nameless 
neighbour.' They presented a contrast: Mr. 
Ouvry was at any tinj,c a man to be looked at 
twice ; he walked with, an air of bland dignity, 
a serene consciousness gf p«?ssessing good, partSo 
and an unimpeachable character; of being a 
person whom it was well worth your 'while to 
know. His companion, on the other hand, was 
short and squat, with shoulders too broad for. 
his height, and features chiefly remarkable for 
all absence of comeliness. He moved like a 
man who bad been too much in a hurry all his 
life to have time to cultivate any graces. People 
instinctively turned out of his way as he brushed 
past with little ceremony. 

“ Commercial,” said Felix, sauntering slowly 
behind and making his observations. “ Cotton 
or tallow, or possibly beer.” 

It must not bo supposed that he despised 
trade; he had a great respect foK it m the,. 
abstract, ho only objected to it in the person: of 
this stranger. He was occupied with a great 
wonder—“ What can tallow or beer and dilet¬ 
tantism and do-notliing-ism-have in common^?” - 
He kept them in sight till they had crossed ^ 
Puerta del Sol and entered the but he'^did' 

w ''.Tv 
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not follow them further. Mallesons warnings 
were less needed than he supposed; young Felix 
had the instincts of a gentleman, and knew 
where to draw the line. 

As he turned to retrace his steps along the 
Preciados, he entertaine(| a half-formed purpose 
of running up the weJl-known stair. It was 
not too late to inaike ^ call, and the coast was 
now clear. The attractions of the cafe Fornos 
might “be safely counted ()n to detain liis rival 
for an hour at least—time enough to see 
Philippa and assure himself that their old 
friendliness remained undisturbed, in spite of 
their embarrassing parting. 

He was turning in Tazily, so as not even to 
himself to seem too impatient to put this plan 
into execution, but he had hardly taken a siep 
or two, when he was again arrested, by the 
sound of voice's, English voices, one sharp, the 
other pleading. 

“Things have come to a pretty jiass if that’s 
what you call the new manners,” said thp first 
speaker angrily. “‘Not at home’!—when I 
saw her with my own eyes through the crack of 
. the door, all her length on the sofa! I wonder 
what ray mother would have said if any Gordon 
of us all had refused to see the poorest body that 
was civil enough to inquire for our health ? 
nWhy couldn’t she have said she was indisposed 
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for company? There would have been some 
honesty, at least, in that.” 

“Oh, but it would have sounded rude; 
she would not like to hurt our feelings, and she 
could not know that we had brought our caps 
and meant to stay to tea,” said Miss Piper, half¬ 
fearful at her own boldfi\ess while she spoke. 

“ Rude! Do you mean to teil me you put 
soft speaking before the truth ? ” 

“ Oh,“ no, indeed, Miss Barbara,” said the 
little spinster with tremulous eagerness; “as,a 
clergyman’s sister and daughter, I hope I .love 
the truth. But I think—I believe—oh, I never 
could explain things, but the words mean 
something else, I have be'en told-” 

“Something else!” said Miss Barbara with 
fin^ scorn. “ ‘ Not at home,’ means out of the 
house, unless the English tongue has lost its 
sense since I learned it. You'’!! be telling me 
next it was some other woman I saw lying on 
the sofa-” 

“ Oh, Miss Barbara, do you see that shadow! ” 
cried Miss Piper, fear emboldening her to in¬ 
terrupt her companion, “ there in the^||ph€fr.? 
Look, i^^is moving ! ” 

“ Well, why shouldn’t it move?” said Miss 
Barbara a little contemptuously. “What is 
there to be afraid of in a man? You’vO sedi' 
one before, I suppose.” » 
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And this one is a friend,” said Felix, coming 
into the circle of light. “ Miss Piper, forgive 
me for alarming yon, but, as Miss Barbara says, 
I really am quite harmless. Miss Gordon, let 
me take that basket from you. • Fll take most 
tremendous care of it, I promise you.” 

Btit Miss Barbara dpelincd this offer. 


glad*you arp not too fine to be seen 
with a parcel,” she said, ‘‘ but 1 can’t givfe you 
.mine,*'for IVe got my mother’s China shawl 
pinned up in it, and I never trust it to any 
hands but my own. Here is Miss Piper with 
plenty to.carry. Shell be glad of your help.” 

But the more timid lady could not be .in¬ 
duced to relinquish even one of the many little 
packages with which she was laden, though 
their number kept her in constant fear of losing 
one. She was eager in her thanks, but she 
kept Miss Barbara’s gaunt person between her 
and Felix, of whose airy ways she was secretly 
mistrustful. 

‘‘You were going up there?” said Miss 
iBatbara, who had not moved on. 

“Yes,” he answered, “1 had thought of 
going, but now, if you will allow me, I’ll walk 
home with you instead.” 

“ There Is no call for you to come with us.” 

“ Such a. protection—a gentleman—the dark 
road,^* murmured Miss Piper. 
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“IVe yet to see the man, or ghost either, 
that would frighten me,” Miss Barbara went 
on, ignoring the interruption; ‘‘ but, if you care 
to come, \te’ll be glad of your company. Only 
it*8 like enough they would be ‘at home* to 

_ -I . , 

“ I won’t give them tlui option, since they were 

ungracious enough to decjine^.your society,*’ he 
answered lightly. .“If they let me in it would 
be because I’m not important enough to b^ shut 
out. They are accustomed to me; I’m like a 
bit of the furnitui’c, to be used or not used, as 
it happens.” 

“ I’m sorry to hear it,” said Miss Barbara 
gravely. “ I hope you haven’t fallen into their 
ways.” 

“ Not into the way of being anything but 
charmed wlien my friends are good enough to 
look me up,” he answered gaily; “but, unfor- - 
tunately, you see, Miss Barbara, I’m a lonely 
and forlorn bachelor, without a house to ask 
you to, else, if you had honoured me by coming 

to tea-By the way, tliere’s the caK. I; 

believe it is quite tlie thing for ladies to go to 
it lUre. Now, if you and Miss Piper could, be , 
persuaded-” ' ; 

“I can got my tea at home,” said Miss.. 
Barbara, grim, hut good-humoured, “and 
Pj^er is to t'ake hers with me,” she added in'• 
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reply to a timidly warning touch on her arm. 

The caf5 is no place for old grey heads like 
ours, and you’ll just come with us yourself. 
I won’t say but what it’s safer for ybu to keep 
on the outside of that door, too',” she added, 
glancing doubtfully at the • radiance that the 
Cafe Imperial generously sliared with the 
square. ' 

“ At this moment,” said Felix gallantly, it 
pleasbs mo best to be where I am—Except for 
that matter of the tea. Tliat really distresses 
me." 

“ If you never have more to trouble you than 
that, you’ll be well off,” said Miss Barbara, 
shaking her head. Keep your strong words 
till you need them.” 

** Deonys pressed us to stay,” said Miss Piper, 
who thought this way of meeting the young 
man’s solicitude rather rude, and who was 
anxious to show that they were not without 
■resources; “ she is always so friendly and 
opmpanionabie.” 

^‘.Deonys knows what is due to her elders, 
and .she behaves very prettily and nicely to her 
mother’s old friends. I must say that for her.” 
Miss Barbara was stern in her discouragement 
of that little fiction of equality in years and 
feelings that it pleased her gentle companion 
to have faith in. “ But the visit was not meant 
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for her. I’m not over fond of being seen in 
my neighbour’s bouse at all hours, but when 
a j)erson says to you, ‘ Come up some night and 
take your tea,’ who is to guess that the words 
^lean as good as nothing, and that you’ll find 
the door shut in your face ? ” 

“ I should interpret t.|pm as you do,” said 
Felix, “ and resent that sliii^t dQor irightfully.” 

“ Well, well, I’m an old woman,” said Miss 
Barbara, softening a little now that she had 
proclaimed her grievance, “ and you are not so 
young, either, Miss Piper; but we have a great 
deal to learn yet, it seems. I must say the old 
fashions please me best, and to my thinking,, 
there was more real politeness in my mother’s 
rule than in this fine turning up and down of 
honest words till you shake all the ineanipg 
out of them. There was no keeping of folks 
hanging on your pleasure then, while you made 
up you mind whether you^were to be in or out. 
You had to run the mindte you were calledi: 
without so much as a touch to your hair or yeur; 
collar, or a peep at the glass. If you 
untidy, you might take the more shame to ybtiT- 
self, b#t it was no reason why yoij||||gusi^y 
should wait your convenience.” , 

“ It must have been very bracing,” said Felix, 
“ and delightful to be a guest under such 
cumstances.” He smiled as he recalled the 
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njoments lie had passed in Mrs. Ilen- 
ehaw’s drawing-room, examining the well-known 
kniekknacks while the lady made an elaborate 
toilet for his benefit, ^ ’ 

** It was honest,” said Miss "Barbara with 
emphasis, “ and it taught girls tidy ways. 
There was no lying/on sofas or wearing of 
ynnr dressing-gown.^11 morning, when a neigh¬ 
bour might step in at any moment and spread 
your’idle ways all over the parish.” 

This eulogy of the good old days carried 
them safely through the lower parts of the town, 
and it was still in full course when they reached 
that higher suburb where both ladies lived. 
Miss Barbara’s two- listeners received it very 
diflferently. To Miss Piper this code of manners 
sounded harsh and stern. It belonged emphati¬ 
cally to a past with which slie had no sympathy, 
she who clung so pathetically to the fast-flying 
prei^ent. It confused her simple mind. Why 
, should not Mrs. Ilenshaw take her ease on the 
:8ofa, and decline in any words she chose to 
ihinister to her unexpected guests ? Miss Piper, 
^Ho had the gentlest temper in the world, 
^ould have trudged many times over the long 
way, carrying that burden of detached parcels 
containing her trinkets, her faded flowers and 
finery, on the chance of being but once admitted 
tehind that shut door. As for Philippa, that 
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beautiful creature who had promised to be her 
friend, would she not be equally charming, 
equally friendly, if she never wore a collar—or, 
for that mdttpr, a gown at all ? But here she 
lost herself in the perplexity of considering 
Philippa in this new light, ^and was suddenly 
recalled to the present bv Felix handing over 
some of the stray packafSes she^' had uncon¬ 
sciously dropped jduring the argument. 

They had reached Mrs. Gordon’s door,^ and 
Felix was saying good night. He pleaded an 
engagement, and would not go in. ^ 

“ It's an lioncst refusal, I assure you,” he 
said, looking with his frank smile at Miss 
Barbara’s doubtful face. left my cousin 

bothering himself about some business of mine, 
and must go back to him.” 

“Well,” she said, “1 believe you; though 
I heard enough to-night to make me not so 
good at believing as I was. Go and do your 
duty, and don’t you fiill into their ways. An 
old woman jnay say as much as that to a young 
lad like you without offence. You needn’t look 
at mo as if you were shocked, Miss Piper ; 
we’re old enough, both of us, to be.his grand¬ 
mother.” 

“ Don’t fall into their ways; don’t fall into 
their ways.” The words set themselves to a 
jingling chant as he lit his pipe, and slowly 
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retraced his steps. Into what ways ? Philippa’s 
ways were charming ones, though she had not 
been brought up in the Spartan scliool of Miss 
Barbara, charming in aJl, save and except in 
admitting the stranger to her hospitality. That 
was all that there was t^ disapjn-ove about her. 
If she deviated from tli^ truth, he did not know 
it; he preferred t(^ b(^,ieve her to bo as honest 
as she was unconventional, as straightforward 
as she^was kind. She never kept him'wailing 
while she studied the subtleties of a toilet. She 
was always kind to him, not yierhaps after the 
manner of the lady who niigld have been his 
grandmother, and who gave him good advice 
on that plea, but in her own wilful, odd, 
pleasant fashion. He wished for nothing better 
or more. The small conventionalities with 
which Mrs. Henshaw li edged her social life 
naturally did not trouble him as they troubled 
Miss Barbara. The ydirase which had shocked 
her he took for what it was wortli; it did not 
seem to him so very dreadful a fiat, unless it 
‘happened to be ajiyilied to himself, ‘‘Not at 
home’* to him; Felix—while yet “at home” 
to this other man—that, if you like, w^ould he 
a serious affair. But it had not come to that 
yet; this was a “way” into which Mrs. Ilen- 
shaw was not likely to fall, so far as he was 
con^rned. He fancied himself to be of some 
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little importance to her, of, perhaps, some very 
little importance to Philippa, too. She liked 
him better, for instance, than she liked the com¬ 
mercial jSerson with the red whiskers. To be 
sure, that was not a matter to-be greatly proud 
of; to be preferred tc^such an one was not 

a distinction to make*' one vain. Still, this 
* .( 

man from nowhere ht^d undoubtedly some 
advantages on'his side. He had been invited 
—or had invited himself—to lunch or‘ dinner 
at the Preciados every day since he* came, while 
he, Felix, had not shaved any of those little 
meals that he had so willingly undertaken to 
arrange with his landlord. He had not simply 
given a general order; ne had, now and then, 
if not always, selected the little metiu carefully, 
so that Philippa might not miss the sweet 
things and the fruit she profei’red, and all this 
that another might share the feast to which' he 
was not hidden! 


His thoughts had worked themsipres rouna 

1 b 

onc^'more to the old subject which already 
occJked too urgent a place in the foregm||nd 
of ™ mind. He had tired in his day of^Jwne 
things, but he was not yet wearied of wonder¬ 
ing at or coujectui ing the relations between, this 
beautiful girl, who was his friend, and this man 


for whom he had so fine a contempt. It was 
a subject full of danger to him. Ralph’s fears 
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were not altogether groundless. Young Felix 
was more nearly ready to love Philippa than lie 
had ever been in all the vears he liad known her, 
now that her cause seemed to need jv champion. 
He had a good deal of native chivalry and of 
an Englishman’s hatred anything that savours 
of oppression, and he a shrewd guess that 
some pressure was* bchig put on the gii l. It 
was impossible that she could consent to receive 
this man’s attentions willingly; she had shown 
all too plainly bow nuicb slie revolted from him. 
llalph might have foreboded further trouble 
ahead could he have read his voung cousin's 
mind as he paced the gaslit stn^cts. From 
commiseration, from sympathy, it is such an 
easy step to somelhing that Ls counied for love; 
that passes for it until, too late, light comes 
and the awakening from a drcaiii. 

As yet, salvation from such a fate was very 
possible. He had but tliought with a (][uicker 
throb of his pulse that she was somehow 
suffering, and that he was called on to bo bor 
deliverer; but the very juitting of the matter 
in jAain words to himself stMnoed to bring a 
great enlightenment. He could not have told 
why, but all at once he felt a strong disincli¬ 
nation to return to bis cousin and to that matter 
of business that had boeji his excuse tp Miss 
Barbara. He went back to bis hotel. 

* VOL. i. 
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He was lialf-way upstairs when a new idea' 
came to him, and he turned and went back to 
the hall. As a preliminary step towards the 
championship of Philippa, he called a waiter 
and asked "him to bring the visitor’s book. 
There, among sever;^! unreadable Spanish 
hieroglyphics, he sodi>. discoypred what he 
wanted, '■ 

‘‘ James P. Ferryman, Liverpool.” 

It was written so plainly, in a clear bnsiness 
hand, with a little flourish at the tail of the 
“ n,” that it seemed to stand alone on the page. 

“A cotton lord,” said Felix, shutting the book 
.with a bang, and running lightly up the steps. 
“ Nobody who hadn’t signed a good many big 
checks in his day would think of cultivating 
such a tremendous signature. James P. Ferry¬ 
man, your little dodges shall be discovered and 
circumvented, or I shall know the reason why.” 

He seemed to himself to have got on a great 
way already towards the defence of Philippa 
It is sometliing to know your adversffc’s naiiie« 
fts room was in darkness, exce^ foj, thh' 
borrowed light from the lamps outside. CjOfr his 
table .there gleamed a little patch of whiteness, 
on which his eye lit at once. It was a hotcrt- 
‘a small three-cornered note, such. as he-haH 
H^idlod before. It was in Philippa’s writing, 
took it up with a new feeling of nriijgteii;;. 
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eagertieas and pleasure. She was about, then, 
to appeal to him for help. He carried it to the 
window, too impatient to wait for the Jcindliug 
’ <3rf his lamp. Two lines, that was all: 

' ^‘Please don’t come to our house just now— 
for a few days. I be^f this of you as th<^ 
greatest fivour. 7 -*P. 11.^ 

• , Philippa had scraUdod it in haste, obeying the. 
impulse of her hurt pride. Did she not wish 
the possible lover of to-morrow to look on at 
her struggle for freedom from the discarded 
lover of yesterday? Whatever she wished or 
did not wish, he had bound himself by that vow 
of allegiance to obey She had forbidden 

him to go to her ; he would not go. She could 
not forbid him to think of her, .and it was 
probable that, following the instinct of human 
nature, she would occupy his imagination as slie 
had not yet occupied it. 

He looked at the little note gravely, and he 
did jnot tear iti» up. He opened the French 
window, and stepped put on the balcony. 
There were still people walking about on the. 
pavement below, but not so many as an hour 
before. The shops were shut. There was a 
faint, struggling moon that now and then 
.appeared, showing the light surface of the 
fountain, and was again, next moment, hidden 
by Jhe ragged, flying clouds. There was another 
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li|L>ht besides that of the lamps. It advanced 
slowly ; it was old Domingo who carried it—he 
of the liooded cloak and long staff of office. 

Felix noticed all these things, but without his 
nsiial alertness of impression ; he was thinking 
of something else. 
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’ GHArlER XI. 

“ I will bostow a broakfawt to make yon friumis.” 

“ But, father, that innn ! ’’ 

Mr. Ouvry was reading*. Jhi looked up with 
an exaggerated air of patience; he had supposed 
the sulijcct at an end. "Ho spoke wearily. 

“ I have already explained that I have invited 
Mr. Ferryman to luiicli with ns. Perlinjis I 
didn’t make my meaning plain." 

~ “ Oh yes, father,” said Di distj-cssfully; “ it 
was not that.” 

“ It doesn't seem to me siicli a great tiling to 
propose in my own house,” he said, looking at 
.the wall as if in mild appeal. “ A little act of 
'.hospitality to a stranger and a countryman. I 
am afraid, my child, you are a little selfish.” 

Oh, padre! ” she began, but she could get 
no further. Something seemed to choke her. 
'.'Could it be true tha:t she was selfish; and yet, 
c^uW her father really find pleasure in tho 
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(jompany of this stranger? That seemed moBi 
difficult of all to believe. 

“You’ll notice that I said luncheon, Di,” be 
wtMit on,”s1;ill in that patient, explanatory toftk 
“ (Jiiite an'informal meal. You are a young 
housekeeper, and I don’t wish to tax your 
])owers too severely. V A few little dishes, 
simple and well-cooked; that can’t be very , 
difficult to aiTange.” 

“No; father.” She came over .and knelt 
down beside him, putting her hand on the worn 
leather cover of the chair, “It is not the 
i rouble, you know, that would be nothing- 

nothing at all; it was only-” 

“ Only what, my child ? ” 

“ That I did not like him, this Mr. Ferryman. 

I saw him. And Philippa dislikes him, too, 
very much. She can’t bear lum. She thought, 
he had no right to come.” 

“ Philippa is a foolish girl, I’m afraid.” Hr.;, 
Ouvry smiled indulgently, and patted, thfe 
iluslied check. “ You and she are not so 
wise; you must allow older people to 
aMrs. Ilcnshaw will come and support you|; 
you had better ask your friend, too. I dare:say,.i 
in spite of her little prejudice, she Will 
Tliat will make it all right, won’t it ? 

“ Philippa won’t come,” said Di gTJ 
“ Well, well, one must make some 
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for a B^retty young lady’s fancies. One must nol 
expect too much fnorn young people, Rut I 
thought your friend was a sensible girl, and noi 
to be repelled by an unattractive appearance 
merely.” , * 

It isn’t his appearance only; that wouldn’t 
matter, though he is ugj jr.’’ 

“I don’t deny thatrtliere is a little lack of 
refinement; but one does not look for that in 
commercial circles.” Mr. Ouvry sliook kis head 
softly, as wlio should say, “ 1 am Jiot exacting, 
1 do not expect oveiy one to roach my standard, 
I find Mr. Ferryman a person of great iiitelli- 
gence, however—(piito remarkably w(‘l I informed 
on many points.” 

JJi listened in silence. Perhaps she Lad mis¬ 
judged and been too hasty. It was true that 
she was not very wise; she was young and had 
seen nothing at all, yet slie was struggling all 
the while with a feeling of disloyalty to Philippa, 
It seemed as if she was deserting her. 

“You might drop a line to Malleson,” her 
father went on. “ I’m afraid wo can’t venture 
on Major Gibbs; no, we must not think of it; 
but Balpb will come.” 

“ He is out of town,” said Di quickly. “ He 
went to Seville yesterday. 1 know, because I 
got a message with some books bo sent mo 1o 
md/’ 
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“ Then I am afraid we have come to t|ie end 
of our list. Brander hasn^t returned yet, nor 
Carteret. Our little colony is sadly reduced this 
autumn. ^ Well, it will give you the less 
trouble, my child. You can talk over a few 
little dishes with Concha, and let me know 
what you decide on. ^f’ll see to the wine, of 
course.” 

i > 

“ Very well, padre, I’ll try to please you. 
To-mori’ow, you said ? ” 

Yes, to-morrow. You see there was nothing 
to be afraid of, was there ? ” 

He placed his white, shapely hand on her 
little brown one, with a kind of playful pity. 
She was timid, but a go'iid child. She stooped 
and kissed it softly, but slie said nothing. » 

Felix Chester had not been named among the 
proposed guests. Witli every wish to be 
unselfish, Di could not induce her lips to utter 
his name. It would be going over to the 
enemy, indeed, to ask the young man to break 
})read with his rival—with the man, who, in 
sonre strange, unexplained fashion, held Philippa 
in his power. 

Mr. Ouvry had not forgotten him, but there 
were reasons why he should be speedily rejected 
-—excellent reasons. Ho should come another 
day with Major Gibbs and Barker, who was still 
at the sea; but with Mr. Ferryman, no, The 
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little party was got up to oblige Mr. Ferryman 
and Mrs. Henshaw, knd it must pass off 
pleasantly, that was quite essential. Nothing 
of this was said to Di, and the talk ended with 
that little caress, which was good-humouredly 
received. 

She rose and wenf to the kitchen where 
Concha reigned. ^ Tkjb old woman was busy 
among her pots and pans, her gown tucked up, 
and a briglit liandkerchief tied under her 
withered chin. The aftornoon sun streamed 
into the little room; the window was wide 
open; the soft air stirred the gay yellow^ papers 
that fluttered from every slielf. A stray beam 
smote the great red j;ri full of water that stood 
ill one corner. Di went up to it, it was nearly 
as tall as herself; she put her hot liaiids against 
it and felt the sudden coolness run through all 
her veins. 

Concha, with much show of zeal, was clatter¬ 
ing among the pans and the rough clay, classic 
pots. Now and again she would stop to raise 
her hands and exclaim, with vehemence, “ Holy 
Madonna! what laziness ! A laziness to make 
one die! An hour, two hours, to go to tlio 
market and return ; that is what one needs now¬ 
adays. And a stupidity! Never the thing that 
one orders, that one commands her to bring. 
It is well that the senorita has me, otherwise slie 
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would starve; she would perish while that idle 
one creeps ihrough the streets.” 

Dconys smiled. It was only Concha scolding 
the ahseitt Popita, who loved the hot bright 
streets and .the gay sliops. It was the one 
luxury of Concha's life to scold ihe little black’- 

•i 

eyed maid. We have '^ll our favourite indul¬ 
gences; nobody luinded ^"nnclia’^ sharp tongue, 
which would indeed have been mibsed in the 
house. * ® 

Deonys went and perched herself on a corner 
of the low table near the window. She began 
to talk of stews and sauces, of pimiento and 
tomatoes, and other cunning messes, beguiling 
the old woman into a velfUment interest. 

“And is it for the sonorito, the impetuous 
^oung ]nan with the yellow hair, who is the 
lover of the sefioiita downstairs—this feast ? ” she 
demanded, pausing in a dramatic attitude with 
a bit of 2 )ottery of antiipie shape in one hand. 

“ No, no, 110 ,” said Di, shaking the bread she 
had been idly crumbling out on tlie sill. “It is 
for—a friend of the padre's. The sefiorito is not 
coming at all.” 

She ran away before the old woman cQuld 
ask any more questions. She hated to talk 
about it, and yet slie must go and tell Philippa; 
that was certain. If she must play hostess to 
this mau, Philippa must he told. 
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, ^ She tad not seen her for a week or more, not 
since the moment of this unwelcome stranger’s 
arrival. She had been afraid to meet him; 
: afraid, somehow, even to go down the broad 
stair in case he should be ascending it. The 
thought of him filled her with a nameless, 
shuddering disgust. 7 

. ;Sbe threw d light /hawl over her head, and 
ran down quickly, as if there were danger in 
every‘*lurking shadow. She had planned that 
she would ask for rhilip])a, and contrive to see 
her alone. Blake with the honest, severe lace 
would understand. But this little diplomatic 
scheme came to nothing, for Mrs. Henshaw 
herself was hovering^'in the lobby and opened 
the door. 

Ah, it is you,” she said, with a little sigh 
of relief, as if she had dreaded another visitor. 
** Come in, come in, my dear.” 

Her tone was kinder than usual, and there was 
a something sqftened and chastened in her whole 
lippearance; it was as if her self-confidence had 
somehow-oozed out. There was a difierence in 
herv^ry walk. The old rustle and sweep of her 
, curliug skirts were absent; the wonderful and 
Subtle arrangements of her toilet, that had been 
. an^l^tonishment. to Deonys, were banished. She 
wore a toaight plain gown, and her hair was 
ai^oothed under a cap. For the first time, now 
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that youthful disguises were abandoned, one 
discovered what a handsome woman she was, . 


“ I came to see Philippa.” 

“ Ah, yes: but I have a word to say to you 
first. I thoitg’ht of sending for you.” 

Deoiiys could,, do nothing but follow. She 
was led, wiihout time tc^hesitate, into the salon 
with the green and gilded qjiairs. Philippa’s 
corner by the window was empty. 

Mrs. jfTcnshaw sat down on a straight seat 
with an uncomfortable knobby back, and 
motioned Deonys to the sofa. It was as if she 


liad said, “ Tliere are still luxuries in life for 


you ; for me these things arc over.” 

I)i felt ill at ease. She nad never before been 


so afraid of this good lady. 

“ Ah, wliat 1 have sulfered—what I have 
suffered! ” she began, pressing her handkerchief 
against her eyes. They were dry, but they 
looked worn and anxious, and the lines uiider 
them?'were dark. 

“ Have you been ill ? ” Di asked with sym¬ 
pathy. ; 

‘^lll? no.” She removed her handkeiljhief.' 
“ I have my usual health. I have be^en able for 
my duties. ^Thc body obeys, but the mind and 
the heart—ah, it is there that one suffers.” . ' 

“ Philippa,” Deonys began timidly. She did, 
not know what to make of all this. 
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** She is well, she is not suffering. It is I on 
whom all the burdens fall.” 

I am sorry you are in trouble.” , 

Di felt this to be a very lame''and halting 
reply, but, though she guessed at the source of 
the lady’s distress, shet,,shrank from listening to 
the recital of it. 

‘‘ It is I on whoTn all the burdens fall,” Mrs. 
Ilenshaw repeated. “ T did it for her; and now 
she turns from me! You will speak to her? 
She will see you. My child confides in a 
stranger, and turns from her mother. And yet I 
am not ill—oh, no, I am not ill. And what 
does it matter that 1 .suffer 1 ” she cried shrilly. 

Who will care ? ” 

“ Philippa will care; and Ave shall all be 
sorry. Papa, too, h<^ is your old friend,” 

‘‘Ah, your papa,” said Mrs. ITenshaw sud¬ 
denly, She looked up Avitli a strange, sharp 
light in her anxious eyes. “ But for him —well, 
well, I can be silent; 1 can suffer in silence,” 
.elie broke off. Then she added, Avitli new 
vehemence, “ But you must speak to Philippa; 
it is your duty. If you knew all, you would see 
it to be the least--the very least, that you ought 
. to do. And to think that it is you to whom my 
. child turns rather than to her own mother.” 
She looked at the girl almost angrily. 

“ Philippa has told me nothing, nothing at 
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all,” said Deonys, standing up. She was pale 
and there was a proud look on her sweet face; 
‘‘ You ought not to say I have taken her away 
from you, because it is not true.” 

“ But you will go to her ? You will make her' 
listen to you ? ” 

She passed by the girl’s hurt '^ords as if she 
never heard then. Wliat cared^she for reproaches 
so long as she gained her end ? 

“ I will go to her because 1 love her.” 

Yes, yes; I am sure you do. She has been 
very kind to you. She has made quite a friend 
of you ; and if you persuade her to do as I wish, 
that will be a very good way to show that you— 
that you wish to help us all. One ought to be 
ready to sacrifice something for a friend,” she 
ended, lighting on a moral maxim to strengthen 
her argument, and then continued— 

“ If I talk to her it may not be to say what 
you would like. But I think I understand. 
You wish her to give up this—gentleman.” 
I)i got out the word after a moment’s hes^r 
tion.' ' : ' 

“•She think she is bound to him, I kn<tw ; but 
tl® cannot make it right for her to marry hitn, 
since she dislikes him so much.” • ■ 

This little speech was delivered with some 
cheer^ness. If this was to be her mission she 
would undertake it almost willingly. : 
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, SiDCe you wish it so much, she will con- 
se.ut)” she added confidently. 

Mrs. Henshaw stared at her in djumb sur- 
J)rise. 

G-ive him up! ” she cried at last. Do you 
know what you are talking about, or are yon 
only trying to frighten, /ne ? ” She took hold of 
the girl’s wrist in gi^isp that hurt. “ It is no 
time to joke,” she said; “ it is very bad taste. 
She must consent. It is the only way by whicli 
vre can bo saved. If there was another way, do 
you think I should take this, after what I have 
endured the last few days ? Ah, if I had had 

my own that I was robbed of—robbed of 

this would never have happened, and my child 
would have loved me still. But I have kept 
silence. Do you know what that means—-the 
bearing of a great wrong iji silence ? ” 

“ Let me go; please, let me go,” said Deonys, 
struggling to withdraw her hand. I don’t 
, want to understand. I don’t want to listen to 
anything more. 


^ ^ lou must, said Mrs. Henshaw more 
quickly, yet with firmness. ‘‘It is you who 
must save Philippa and me. It is only justice.” 

I have nothing to do with it,” she answered, 
a little indignantly, longing to escape, yet held 
by the vehement eagerness of the speaker, 

: Yes, you have. Philippa will be guided by 
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you. My poor child will do what you tell her. 
And it is no such hard fate. If she is unhappy 
it will h>e her own fault. People marry for 
position every day, and she will be rich, and 
get her own way. But the sooner she yields 
the better, for he is a .nan who will not forget 
her obstinacy ; he will r^inembeT- it, and let her 
see that he remembers it.**^ '' 

Deonvs looked at her companion in amaze¬ 
ment. (^ould she have heard aright ? It was 
as if a window had opened suddenly on the ugly 
and dark side of the world, liitherto all unsus¬ 
pected. Could there he women—mothers who 
were wicked like this ? 

And vou want her to marry a man who is 

•k' 

like that ? ” she said, staring at her. You, 
wT'ho aj'e her mother ? ” 

Mrs. licnsliaw's anxious eyes fell uneasily 
before that look. Jt 'was so open, so fearless, 
so astonished; that was the worst—it was so 
astonished. 


What else is there for her to-#B ? ” she asked 
w'ith a faint touch of shame. 

“ How can I tell ? She can wait, I suppose. 
Why need she marry at all ? ” 

“ You girls are so romantic,” Mrs. HetHpw 
spoke peevishly. “I was so once, too, ^iny 
day,” she sighed; “ hut one lives down those 
things. There are other and stronger reasons 
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for marriage than love. You will understand it 
some day. None of your friends married 
love. Not your mother, not any one.” • 

“Don’t talk of mamma, not yoU'»—not here,” 
said Di, lifting one hand as if to ward off tlie 
words. “ She was good.” 

“ Do you know lier story ? ” 

“ I will not hear'* it from you,” Di said 
bravely, remembering her father’s warning with 
a siidden sense of pain. If there was any story 
to tell, these were not the lips to repeat it. 

“ I don’t propose to talk of her,” Mrs. ITen- 
shaw answered coldly. “ The subject is not a 
pleasant one to me; and, as I told you, I can 
keep silence. We were speaking of Philip{)a. 
Will you go to her ? ” 

“I will go to lier; but I can’t talk to her as 
you wish. If she asks mo, I will tell her that it 
is wrong, sinful, to marry any one you do not 
love. That is what I shall tell her.” 

She went away quickly, waiting for no re¬ 
joinder, and, somehow, the room was empty 
before the unready answer came to Mrs. Hen- 
shaw’s lips. For a moment, a little moment, it 
seemed as if this young girl with the steadfast 
eyes had truth on her side; as if nothing else in 
all the world were worth bartering for love. 
There came with that, to this lady, a vision of a 
young face, noble and manly, a face unseen fo^' 
vor.. I. 18 
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long years. It looked at her out of the past 
with a glance almost like that of the 
who had defied her. But visions are fleet- 
ing things^ Quickly there canie between it- 
and her a mist of memories: disappointment, 
jeal ousy, long-treasured 7 ’esentment. No wonder 
that she cried out bitterly that ^nobody marries 
for so slight a thing as lOve that Philippa, too, 
must submit and do what others had to do 
before her. If she suffered, others had suffered, 
cried this motlier, growing hard again as she 
paced the long room. Was not she suffering 
now? and her child, for whose good she had 
worked, had turned against her. Philippa must 
yield ; she had lost the ally on whose help she 
had counted, but she could fight alone. Philippa 
must surrender. 


Di went straight to lier,^riend. Her eyes 
were blazing with a new li^t. Philippa was 
in bod, but sitting up with a shawl pinned about 
her. Sh|||^ was busy examining some trinkets, 
which she was taking one hy one out 
box; but Di noticed nothing of this. / * 

“Oh, Philippa,’’ she said, “you won’t promise^-, 
you won’t let them make you promise! ” ■ 


Philippa laughed. 

“ So you have come at last, my pretty, on^*; 
Pid j^ u not think of your poor sick friehd/till 
to-day ? Why don’t you ask after my health ? ’’ 


I 
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‘lYou are not ill/* said Di, expcricnemg a 
sudden chill. This glowing, beautiful creature 
1 did not look like an oppressed maiden tyrannized 
oyer by her friends. 

“Ill? I am very near it. A day more of 
this dreadful bod, and I should bo a fit subject 
for your best nurse. Think of mamma insisting 
dOn my carrying out 4he’'illusion. Wasn’t that a 
cruel turning of the tables? Tlie slojjs and 
the gruel took away all the picturescpieness of 
the situation. They have conquered me. Next 
week wo should have arrived at the drugs and 
the tonics. That decided matters. Behold me 
convalescent, Di.” 

And what follows ? ” said Di, with a touch 
of scorn in her clear voice. 

“ It follows that I proceed to tlie drawing¬ 
room for change of air, and tliat I am presently 
pronounced well enough to receive visitors, you 
first and dearest of them.” 

. “ J come.” 

“ you mean you can't come unless you can 
have me all to your‘4idf? you shall have me 
all to yourself, Di, every bit of me. We’ll not 
even admit good little Miss l^iper to our duct, 
though we did sign that bond of friendship 
with her.” . 

Philipp, I can’t understand you,” said 
l)i wistfully ; <‘you are too quick for me. 
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Never mind. I am glad you can be gay; 
only-” 

“ Only,” said Philippa sadly, “ it’s a aioany 
kind of g^-iety. Di, T)i, you are a girl, too. 
Don’t you understand another girl better than 
that ? ” - 

In a moment Di liad com© forward and 
thrown her arms about her' friend, tender arins^ 
that w^uld cling there in spite of all. 

“ Oh, my dear,” she said, “ don’t let them 
make you do things that are not right.” 

“ I have done plenty without coercion.” 
Philippa shook her head. “ Don’t imagine me 
an innocent and amiable angel, ready to yield 
to anybody’s dark suggestions. I need only 
yield to my own to be as bad as possible.” 

“ Then you will not do this thing ? ” 

“ If, by ‘ this thing,’ you mean marry that man, 
I will never do it, never, never! ” said Philippa 
firmly. what you meant I was 

1o promise?” 

“ Yes.” ; 

“Then I promise it here, no'^. I pro3^|^ 
that no one will make me do it.” 

“ I am glad,” said Di simply, yet Ae 
“ I have been listening to your mother.” b 

“ But not agreeing with her ? ” , 

“ 1 told her I would never say you 'ch^fit to 
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Poor mamma,” said Philippa lightly; “ that 
was a blow to her. She counted on you to take 
' her side; but you ,took mine instead, you good 
little Di.” 

“ I should like best never to have known 
anything about it,” sai^i^ l)i honestly; “ but 
perhaps that is selfish.” 

, It seemed very Itkely that she might have 
been selfish, though she had not thought of it 
till her lather had j)oiTited it out. 

“ Philippa, I must tell you something.” 

“Yes, do. I want so much to get away from 
tliis hateful subject.” 

• “ But this is what you will not like.” 

“I shall like anything bettor than my own 
thoughts.” 

“ He is coming to lunch with us to-morrow.” » 

“ Who is ‘ he ’ ? ” 

“ Mr. Ferryman. Papa has asked him.” 

“ Oh, is that all ? 1 knew that. It is part 
of the plan to get me to consent.” 

. “ The padre would have nothing to do with 

such a plan,” said Di, with a touch of pride; 
“ you must n^t think it.” 

“My little one,” said Philippa, smiling, “ho 
tbinks nothing at all, except that I am a very 
foolish girl to refuse so great an offer.” 

“ He, doesn’t understand. He means to be 
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“I,know that. I like yoixr father. Bfov 
thinks perhaps that by his showing some atteh- 
tion to ,this man, I may be led to think better 
of liim. But nothing will make me do that.” 

“ When you liave given him his. answer he 
will go away,” said l)i>soothingly. “And-then 
it will be all as it used to bo.” ^ ' * 

Philippa laughed. ^ , 

“ How little you understand,” she said. “ My 
answer won’t make him move one step, not one; 
he will not go away because of that. Perhaj^ 
if he got his money back—but I don’t know. 
Oh, Di, I must tell you about it. I didn’t mean 
to worry you with my troubles, but if you only 
know what a comfort it is to have some one 


to talk to again, after the soup, and the gruel, 
and the lumps in the mattress, and mamma’s 
anxious face and Blake’s solemn one ! ” 


She laughed, but' there were tears in the. 
bright, beautiful eyes that made Di say quickly, : 
suppressing her dislike-— . , ,, 


“ Yes, tell me.” ■ . .. 

It was two years ago,” said Pl^ippa;;cl€^4g < 
Mr hand and softly heating time to 
on the coverlet, “ two years. I w^jj^Ol a ’ 
child, you see—indeed, I never had a oft^hobd 
—I was always grown up, and * out * eyet 
I can remember. Well, all that is notWng;d||p 
the point, except that it will prove to y6iii :^OTpr^ 
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I did the thing with my eyes open. Wc wem 
living in liondon then,'and to live in London 
at all one must have money.” 

. Is every one so rich, then ? ” 

, “you must either be rich, or you must 
pretend to be. If yoij^have only a very little 
money you may just as well have T»one at all. 
That was our cast, aiTd the pretending, even if 
it is ever so well, done, only lasts for a time, 
i Beside^, we weren’t good at it—mamma, and I— 
I will say that for us. We both hated it; and 
, I don’t think there were two greater cowards in 
London th«at season. But what can one do, Di ? 

One must live; and our money affairs had gone 

* 

wrong for the time. It was only for the time, 
hut presently people got tired of supporting us 
> on promises, and then—tins man came.” She 
paueied, and went on hurriedly, “ I never cared 
, for money; but there are things one must have, 

' and there was disgrace lacing us. You cannot 
understand it, Di; it is a world removed from 
anything yon have known; but it was an ngly 
,,.a:w?ugh alternative. And this man had so 
J^huch! ]I3I was willing and eager to give it, 

: ^ too, only he had his bargain to make.” 

'^iThat was mean,” said Di. She was trying 
. tpE'put herself in the other’s place, to argue as 
PhUippa had" argued. But on all this shifting 
; .'gifound, where she could find no firm foothold, 
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it was a comfort to find one point where they 
could lueet. “ It was mean and ungenerous/* 

“ The commercial spirit, I suppose,’* said 
Philippa bitterly. “ Nothing for nothing. He 
understands how to barter. And he was 
modest enough then in ^lis demands ; he would 
wait. It was only a promise. Oh, l)i, the 
words were so easily said ! I don’t think they 
were even spoken. Just a consenting silence, 
and there was everything })lain and i^raight 
and smooth before us.” 

“ He will not keep you to it. He cannot.” 
“So I thought once. We went away after 
that, and we travelled everywhere, while he 
stayed behind in that hateful England. I felt 
safe.- I thought that the sea would roll between 
us for ever. Last spring, when we were in 
London, I was afraid, but he never appeared. 
Then we came here. It did not seem as if a 
person who had tallow or beer or soda water, 
or whateve^it is, to manufacture, would care 
to leave that charming pursuit, even for ||||^ 
sake. And yet, here he is. It’s a fine piWI 
of constancy, isn’t it, Di ? ” 

“ You must pay back the money.” 

Di slid from the edge of the bed, where she 
had been seated, and began to pace the room, 
unconscmusly pausing now and again to set the 
shabby ornaments straight, or to lift the lids 
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of Philippa’s little pots and boxes. She had 
travelled a dong, long way into knowledge in 
the last hour;' it was as if she had suddenly 
grown old, and had had all her expt^i'iences of 
life crowded into this little space. There was 
a great deal that she must strive to forget, but 
in the meantime slie could not arrange her 
thoughts. Sdrae|hing must be done — some 
plan made to help this other girl, who was 
her friend. 

“ My dear,” said Philippa, who was watching 
her with an irrepressible smile, “ you will find 
no hidden treasures. My 2 )Ossessions are all 
hopelessly paltry; there’s nothing that would 
fetch six 2 )ence at a sale. 8ec, I’ve been looking 
over those.” She pointed to the trinkets 
scattered all round her. “ I never wear them. 
But what would be the use of the tritle they 
would fetch? My grandmother’s hair woven 
into bracelets wouldn’t command a handsome 
sum, or be counted an ornament if any¬ 
body could be persuaded to buy them. And 
where’s the money to come from-? He will 
exact his pound of flesh, this merchant in 
tallow.” 

“ I can’t talk about it,” Di said, straying back 
to the bed. 

She looked at the trinkets absently. Philippa 
was touching them slowly. There was, as she 
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liad said, notliiiig of any value. A string of 
baby coral, one or two girlish trinkets, some 
Genoa filigree, and Venice beads. 

is all ^ as worthless as my life,” she said. 

Fvo nothing io sell. I’ve been bought myself, 
that is all.” 

“ I can’t talk about it*’^ Di repeated. “ Some¬ 
thing must bo done. You^nui^t let me go away; 
I am tired.” 

“ It is'I wlio have tired you with my Inelan- 
choly tale,” said Fliilippa with compunction. 

“ You will wish }^uu had never seen me.” 

“ No, not that; but indeed I must go.” 

She sped upstairs, fi-ar lending her wings. 
She heard the steady pace of a foot that trod 
the green and gold salon, past which she stole 
softly, di ending anotlier interview with Mrs. 
llenshaw. She could talk or lis^^en no more. 

Yet there was one little word still to sfi 

It was evening, and shadow was gaini 
on iglit in that race which they 
run. One might almosl have fancied that 
sounds which rose from the Puerta were less 
vivacious, less spontaneous, as if the day, too, 
were tired, as tiled as the girl who stood 
by the window. Outside there was a timid 
fluttering of wings, a silent appeal of bright, 
biid eyes, but her hands w,ere empty. 

“Father,” she said by-and-by, “I want to 
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' T. , 

ask you sometliing. Have I any money—any 
money that is my own ? ” 

Mr. Ouvry was preparing to go out, to visit 
the A^thenaeum and take a glance ffl; the latest 
scientific journals; he was a patron of literature 
and science. The j[uo.stion gave him a dis¬ 
agreeable shock, perhaps because it was so 
unexpected. • 

“ Money of your own ? ” ho repeated. “ Have 
you Slny wants that 1 fail to supply ? 

“None,” she said eagerly. “1 have every¬ 
thing I wish. But T thought perhaps-” 

She faltered. “ I did not knoAv, 1 thought 
perhaps mamma-” 

“Your mother iTiid nothing but what her 
guardian chose to give her while she lived 
. with^ him before her marriage, nothing after¬ 
wards that she did not owe to mo.” 


He spoke frigidly. He would answer all her 
questions, but bo made it apparent that he 
stj’ongly disapproved of them. 

' “Who put this thought into your mind, 
';*• .Beonys ?•” 

“JNo one,” she answered quickly. 

■He looked at her distrustfully, but it was 
impossible to doubt the perfect candour of her 
; clear eyes. 

“ Oh, padre, forgive me. I meant no harm. 
It was not for myself,” 
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“ It is perhaps not well for you to question; 
me,” Mr. Ouvry continued; “ but I have 
nothing' to conceal. I am a very poor man. 
I keep nothii;ig for myself, nothing that you 
do not share. And you shall have it all when 
I am gone, Deonys.” He spoke gently; he 
recognized the pathos of the situation. ‘^It 
is not long to wait. I am growing old. You 
^hall have it all then.” 

“ Oh, don’t speak like that,” said the *'giil, 
her tears brimming over. 

She sat down in her little low chair, and 
covered her face with her hands. The wings 
fluttered nearer now, bold red feet clasped the 
sill of the window, and impatient beaks made 
little dabs, pecks and dumb appeals at the 
glass, but she never lifted her head. Her pets 
flew home unfed; and the shadows crept up 
and looked in at her instead. For the race 
was ended, and night was the victor. 
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CflAtPTER XIL 

“ A veray 2)arfit gcntil knight.”. 

Feijx was on the same day taking an after¬ 
noon walk — a yonng gentleman of leisure, 
bent on anything that promised to offer some 
amusement—when his eye lighted on a pro¬ 
minent placard. There, set forth in large 
capitals, was the announcement of a funcim 
in the bull-circus. The season of bull-fights 
was not until spring, but this was a special 
and separate performance, given on some ground 
which the advertisement fully explained, but 
which he failed to comprehend. His Spanish 
.was limited, biit the main fact was plain enough. 
It was also stated that rdyalty was to grace the • 
show. 

He noted the hour carefully, and found that 
was just in time to take his place. He made 
up his mind without difficulty to attend. It was 
the thing to do, and, in the absence of other 
interests, he was ready to entertain hospitably 
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any new sensation. . Philippa bad forbidden 
him to go to her, and this privation must be 
made up fpr somehow. He was in the mood 
to believe thsit the entertainment was specially 
.arranged for his consolation. 

The spectacle began g-t three o’clock, and a 
little before that hour arrived he. had secured 
his ticket and taken his sea*t. 'He had a pleased 
sense of excitement, as he surveyed the immense 
crowd that filled the large, low building. Many 
tliousands of people were there—a sea of faces 
lit with eager expectation, hands gesticulating, 
voices laughing, sliouting, sending greetings 
across the arena. 

FqHx felt himself lifted on this wave of eti- 


thusiasra. He told himself that it was a happy 
chance that led his steps to this spot. Among 
tho» many holid^iy-makers he recognized one or 
two who wore unmistakably Hnglish. There 
were ladies*,^pf the party; one of them had ia, 
note-boolvAhd busied herself with rapid sketch¬ 
ing of privies. The band struck up and dis- / 
coursed music. It was altogether a brilliant 
gathering—a glimpse of national life it would 


have disappointed him to miss. 

^Then the trumpet sounded, and the process 


sion, which is never less than picturesque^ i 
began. Felix leaned eagerly forward, and 
passed before him a yision of gorgeous 
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and flaslimg gold and silver: men of proud 
bearing on horsebacfe and on foot, who bent 
before the royal seat;' the glitter of lances; the 
noise of music; the slow march of feet. It was 
like some fairy scene conjured up by an Aladdin’s 
wand; a momeTit it wa^s tliere, the next it had 
vanished. A tlirill, wliich communicated itself 
to Felix, now parsed” through the vast com¬ 
pany, then every one settled down, and absolute 
silence prevailed; the business of the hour had 
• begun. 

It is no part of this story to describe the 
horrors of a bull-fight—that spectacle which 
every tourist feels it to be his duty to sec, un¬ 
deterred by the warnings that are surely not 
spared him. Felix, who took a most healthy^ 
interest in the sports of bis native country, was 
prepared to be critical and judicial, but yet 
lenient and tolerant towards the practices of 
this less favoured land. He was destined to 
. remain but a brief time, in tliat mind. By the 
/time the first of the six bulls, that were doomed 
:,tb^ die for the amusement of this holiday crowd, 
had been dragged out of the arena., ho had left 
the circus, horrified, sickened, disgusted, vowing 
W^gemce against Balph, against Baedeker and 
'.umtmyf against any one and every one who 
hot forcibly held him back from witnessing 

i? 


degrading and brutal,exhibition. No words 
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were strong enough to express his indignation, 
his sense of contempt for the baseness and 
ferocity of this national amusement. His head 
ached, his heart beat in angry throbs; he felt 
tired, angry, disgusted, all at once, but chiefly 
disgusted. , n 

He walked almost without thpught of where 
he was going to the Ive(;oletos, and threw him¬ 
self on a bench. under the trees. It was the 
hour of the evening promenade, and that por¬ 
tion of society that had absented itself from the 
circus was being driven slowly up and down 
the long avenue. He recognized the fair, sad 
face of the young queen, and he thought of the 
English ladies he had left behind him. Was 
that young lady, who had the sketch-book, still 
busy witl#her pencil, over the agony of a 
dying bull, perhaps, or the las^truggle of its 
victim? he wondered. All tflJpKnglish blood 
in him boiled as he thought of the horses. For 
a long time afterwards he could not look at the 
sorriest ^iondon cab-hack without a syfe^ning 
recollection of the butchery he had ^^b^ssed. 
There was some manliness—some fainlpay in a 
chase after fox or stag. There, at least, the 
hunted creature had a chance of life; but the 
ring—what better was it than a gigantic 
slaughter-house ? Ilis mind was angrily full of 
the subject; ho could not wrench his thoughts 
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from it. For this youth took everything hotly, 
finding many windmills to challenge in the 
course of his journey through life—knight, he 
it said for him, who was always on the side of 
the injured. What did Ralj^h mean—Ealph, 
who had the public eaijr"-;—what did he mean by 
sitting supinely, and letting this great abomina¬ 
tion go undenounced*? ^ 

While he was entertaining his anger and 
mentfiflly addressing his cousin in tlie language 
of reproach, two people, busy with emotions not 
less strong, vrere walking on the side-path 
behind his seat. There were many others wlio 
walked there ; but these two were English, and 
they spoke in their own tongue, without fear oi‘ 
being understood. 

Philippa had tpiickly forsaken her pretendb 
of illness. When l)i left her she rose and 
dressed, and. slipped out of the house unnoticed. 
There was a little coldness between mother and 
child; and Mrs. Henshaw had refiuincd from 
going to her daughter’s room, keeping solitary 
possession of the drawing-room,‘her heart full 
of bitter thoughts and memories hardly lo.vs 
bitter. 

Philippa was meanwhile walking jn the 
Recoletos with the man of wdioin she had spoken 
. to Di in such scornful terms. She was closely 
veiled, and wore the simplest of her siniplr 

VOL. I. ly 
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dresses; but there was no mistaking her tall^, 
straight figure, or the proud carriage of her 
head. The interview—Felix guessed after- ' 
wards—must have been a stormy one;’but he 
never knew wliat had passed between them. 
The first thing that aroused his attention was 
the sound of an English voice—a. voice high- 
y)itched and clear, which Seemed to come some¬ 
where from behind him. 

* 

1 ought to know that voice,” he thought. 
*• Where liavc 1 heard it before ? ” Then he 


listened idly, and ho heard these strange 
words— 


“If you succc'cd in cajoling him as you 
cajoled me. I’ll have the pleasure of showing 
liim those letters you are so anxious to get^ 
back. E^ow you kno\v why I refuse to part 
with them.” 

“ ^lere have 1 heard that delign^l persoii 
befo^P” Felix asked himself carelessly. “His 


accent and his sentiments seem quite familiar 
to 

He glanced round him, but he saw 0 ^^% 
group of Spaiiisli ladies, attended by 


cavaliers. Tliere ^vas a rustle of trailing skirts,' 
a faint breath of perfume, dark eyes looked' at 
him languidly. There was no one to. whom 
wandering voice could possibly belong. .TKeh:- 
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the. passing horses caught his eye, and his 
ihind went back to the spectacle he had left, 
where the trembling animals awaited the fate 
they were powerless to resist. He Vemembered 
/the sea of faces, lit with an almost fiendish 
‘ excitement at the sight of tlie blood that soaked 
the sands of the arena. There was something 
tigerish, surely, fti the nature that could take 
; pleasure in such a spectacle. He liad quite 
forgotten the words ho had lieard, when his 
attention was again arrested, 

Philippa and her companion had walked on a 
few steps, but they had now turned, and were 
once more within ea?:shot of the bench where 
he sat. 

“You choose to be insulting because I am-in 
your power,” she said, with a ring of passion 
in her voice, “Have you not humiliated me 
enough already ? ” 

“ Will you tell me that you dont intend to 
^ marry him, if you can ?^’ 

" She maintained a proud silence; and lie corif 
tinned, with the brutal frankness whicli is the 
’ 'anger of such a nature— 

■ . “ You need not try to deny it. You will 
treat him as you have treated me. You will 
what he has to offer; and if any one who 
richer turns up, anyone who is a still greater 
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fool, and will make a better dupe, you will fling 
him off, loo, as you-” 

At this, juncture a young man jumped up, 
and confi’ontcd them—a young man whose blue 
eyes were blazing witli a wrathful light. 

“ Mi ss ITonsbaw,” lie, n;aid gravely and low, 
putting a groat constraint on himself, “ I only 
tliis moment Recognized your voice, and I 
thouglit’’—ho eyed her companion daiigerously 
—“ I thought you might like to know I was at 
hand.” 

“ No doubt, by appointment,” said Mr, Ferry¬ 
man, witli a sneer. “ AVe were talking of you 
just now.” 

“Yon do me too much honour,” said Felix, 
with much outward show of politeness, but with 
wrath in his heart. 

lie burned to knock the fellow down on the 
spot, atid it was to his credit that ho only 
turned to Philippa, and said cjnietly— 

“ Mjw T walk liome with you ?” 

Plii*>pa was wliite to the very lips. She 
could not have 8j)okeu; hut before she cotilB 
even bow her head in assent, her companion 
struck in— 

“ She will go with you fast enough* She 
has been condescending to explain her reasons 
^ for throwing mo over; but I dare say you know 
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them already. As for the letters, Miss Tlun- 
shaw, no doubt this gentleman would like to 
'look at them; they will prepare him for what 
he may expect in his turn.” * 

,He had been addressing Philippa, but now 
he looked at Felix. „The two men regarded 
each other with ill-concealed hate. Love of 
Philippa had*little jeiiough to do with this 
feeling on either side. It may be questioned 
whetor Mr. Ferryman knew the meaning of 
that high word. He admired Philippa as he 
admired his blue china and his marquetry; he 
had imagined he could buy her mucli in the 
same way that he had bought these other adorn¬ 
ments ; and he only longed the more to conquer 
her because she had thwarted and withstood 
him. His dislike to Felix came to him as an 
instinct, and may be summed up in a word or 
two. Felix was young, good-looking, and, 
sharpest sting of all, ho was a gentlojuan,-and 
a gentleman who, whether willingly or not, 
^tppd in his liglit. As for Felix, all his maii- 
,hpod rose in revolt against one who could treat 
a . woman—any woman, weni she the poorest 
and meanest of her sex—as tliis man had 
^ieated Philippa. He was not thinking of her 
how as his friend—as the girl whom be had 
.almost persuaded himself that he loved. Could 
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it be that the process of disenchantment had 
already beg'un ? 

“ Wo can spare yon any further remarfesj” he 
said cui’tly; adding, witli a meaning look, “ FU 
have a word witli you ngain.’^ 

Tljcii he drew rhilip])a’s arm within his 
own, and led her away. 

Please get* me a glass of water,” she said 
when they had gone a few steps. 

lie took her to a seat, and darted to'a stall 
not far oil, coining back wiili a tumbler in his 
hand. 

He sloorl in silence while she drank the con¬ 
tents. When he had restored the glass, he 
came back to her, and said— 

“ ])o you feel able to cro home now ? ” 
‘‘Home? Oh yes,” she said, starting up: 
mamma will miss me.” 

They went on ngaihAFelix longed to utter 
some commoiiplaco rcimrk, hut he remained 
dumb. Ills brain seemed to 1)0 asleep, his mind 
a blank. lie tried to remember whjgB.he ha'ii 
been, what he had seen; then all si|Knce the 
recollection of the bull-fight Hashed ioross Jlim. 
again, aiirl lie plunged into the subject He 
remomhered afterwards that lie must haye 
. given her a somewhat startling ‘account of tW 
spectacle; but liis hot denunciafoii fell on h^ 
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eara unheeded. In the middle of one of his 
angriest sentences she looked up at him; thei(' 
was pain and shame in the beautiful eyes, which 
seemed hardly able to moot his. 

“How much (lid you liear?” she asked 
abruptly. , 

“Nothing—from you~that you could wish 
unheard,” he answm‘cd>quickly. “You met liis 
' impertinences with tiie silence they deserved. 
As for-” 

“ As for Mr. Ferryman, ho had a right to 
complain. I liavc^ treated him liadly.” She 
paused. 

“ Don’t defend him,” ho said with haste; 
“ nothing can excuse him.” 

“But if 1 have done wrong, I have been 
punished for it.” huG averted h(‘r liead, hut ho 
could see that her lips were quivering. 

Ho felt ail iinmeuso compassion fur licr, that 
he longed to put in words; Liii, as if slic divined 
his intention, she drew herself up again, and 
sai^ with a laugh— 

*‘You did not know I slionld submit so 
tamely to he scolded and rag{‘d at, did }ou, and 
—aitd misrepresented ? ” 

She had thrown hack licr veil. A burning 
blush succeeded her paleness, but slio looked at 
him steadily. 
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“ I did not give his words a passing thought,” 
Felix made answer with all the carelessness 
ho could assume—which was not much. Or 
if I did” he added more truthfully, ‘‘it W'as 
only to resent them on your behalf.” 

He felt that he was escaping but awkwardly 
from the difllculty. He was inwardly chafing 
against tlie restraints o^* spoecii between man 
and woman. Why was it not possible—why 
would "it be an impertinence on his 'part to 
assure her frankly: “ I acquit you of all designs 
upon me; of the schemes to entrap me into 
matrimony, of which this delightful person 
accuses you ” ? Why was it equally impossible 
for liim to say now, wliat would have been 
eiisily said twenty-four hours before—“Marry 
me, and give me the right to defend you from 
the faintest shadow of rojn'oach ” ? 

lie felt no impulse to make this appeal; he 
only felt that ho would give anything to restore 
to her her self-respect, and to make her fodj^p 
that he had been an unwilling listener to tjp 
disclosiHe. , ^ 

“ I will tell you why I bore it as I did/’ 
Philippa went on proudly. “Mr. Ferryman 
seemed to think you would be interested in our 
correspondence.” , ; 

He made a quick gesture of dissent, but she 
q)aid no heed to his protest. 
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** There were letters—love-letters, I suppose 
you might call them—that passed between us 
some years ago. I promised to marry him 
then, but now—f have changed my mind. All 
this can’t be very interesting to you, and I 
don't say it to excuse myself. But-” 

“ You had thp best of roas(jns for what you 
. have done, I am sliro,*' he made haste to say. 
It was a new position to him, this of confessor, 
and he was aware liiat lie played his part but 
crudely, lie was not, in trutli, very comfort¬ 
able. Somewhere in the hackground of his 
thoughts there was a faint sense of distrust 
and disapproval; hut,Jo do him justice, lie did 
not encourage it or dwell on it; h(i only re- 
mernhered tliat lie had vowed to stand to her 
in the place of broiljor. 

“ I wisli I could help you,” lie said im¬ 
petuously. 

She shook her head. 

“ You can’t do tliat. Never mind me,” she 
said, witli her old smile. ‘‘ J have been scolded, 

' I 

hut I told you I deserved it—partly, at least. 
I am only sorry that any friend of mine should 
have suffered ^vith me. If you can forget the 

rudeness to yourselfT^-” 

As far as I am concerned, it is all forgotten,” 
he said vdth assumed lightness, as he parted 
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with her at the door. He jsaid nothing of thai 
further explanation which he intended to have 
with Mr. Ferryman. He went home more, 
grave thair when he had set out. The bull¬ 
fight was forgotten^ Here, surely, was mi 
enterprise more worthy .of his steel, a wrong' to 
redress more clamant than any that had so 
occupied his thoughts an hour or two before. 
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CHAITER T. 

“ It? tliiM your comfort? 

The cordial that yej)ringa \vivt(;iied lady?” 

The luucTieoii party was not a success. There 
a gloom over everyhody which all Mr. 
Ouvry's hlaiuhiess could not dissipate. The 
tempting little dishes and the excellent wine 
failed of their usual effect; they did nothing 
to thaw the general frostiness wliich seemed to 
hold the party in a spelL 

Philippa, it need liardly he sai<l, was not 
present. Mrs. Henshaw came, ])ut slie did ^ot 
prove the support that had been promised ; ^ic 
looked, on the contrary, as if she herself needed 
bracing. She still wore tlie limp gown, and 
her face expressed all too plainly that tlio day 
for disguises was gone. It was no longer pos- 
voh. n. -’0 
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sible, even if she had desired it, to hide her 
despair. 

Mr, Ouvry looked at her once or twice, and 
wondered how bO fine a woman could so abandon 
all her ^r.ices and charms. She ought to 
have managed better,” he said to himself softly. 

This sort of betrayal does no good; it only 
makes a man piore consjious thal he must be 
master, A charming young lady like Miss 
Philip]ni ought to have known bettor than to 
make tilings uncomrortable all round. My 
Deonvb, now, would never have given mo 
pain." 

lie tried to eaich a gliinj>se of his daughter 
as the thought ot'lier aiose in his mind. There 
was a large, full-leaved m;yrtle in a fancy pot 
between them, and he could not see her face. 
]f he could have looked at her he would have 
been tliat she was very gra\e,^ith a little 
tlushed colour that came aiid'^wciit in her 
chocks, and an almost jiroud curve of the lips 
that wore usually so tonJer. She felt that 
there was something treacherous to her 
iiH^iis pretence of festivity, and, 
bedroom—while she had put those li 
iiig touches to her costume, which even its 
phunnebs and he’* ^nelaucholy permitted-^Mts. 
llenshaw had made some remarks that rankled. 

A vague, mysterious, general plaiut-^^* 
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tdresse'd as mucb to the looking-glass as to you 
—ris hardly to be answered, especially when tlie 
speaker is your guest; but Deonys felt that this 
emphatic lingering on one theme, this perpetual 
hint that there was a duty she was boujid to 
perform, meant somethiii'g* more than appeared. 
What duty did .she owe to Philippa beyond 
othat quick impulse to help and shield her, which 
love ha(^ already prompted ? And how. could 
she—so young and not wise, as her father had 
told her—be her deliverer? Then there was 
this other hint about money and fibout rights 
that were denied. What had she to do with 
this ? She could have.smiled at it all, except 
that it .vexed her and haunted her memory 
persistently. 

Mr. Ouvry, of course, knew nothing of these 
causes for her silence—which did not displease 
him. She had taken pains to set tlie table out 
daintily, and had l)een careful to select tlie little 
dishes that Be preferred, and that was all you 
;< 5 <>nld, expect of a little girl who was only 
eighyeh,, anti who had not seen the world. 
Ond did not want her to be bold, and her 
timidity sat very well on her. lie glanced 
i^bbut him well content. It was the room and 
; :the yhle of a gentleman who was not rich, not 
•’vulgarly rich, but who loved refinement, and 
yv:hat %as in good taste. 
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He turned to liis guest, who was eating with 
that impassive deliberateness with which he 
seemed to do everything. 

“ And you have seen all the sights, I 
suppose ? ” lie said, picking up the talk where 
it had been left off. travellers to whom 

everything is new, arc to be onyied.” 

“ I did not come hevh t(!5 see sights,” said-. 
Mr. FoiTvman, glancing up with a shadowed 
brow from his plate. 

“Ah ! there is not much to see that would 
interest you, I dare say,” said Mr. Ouvry care¬ 
lessly. “ No mills, nothing of that kind, 
ddiere's tlio tobacco factory; it is very flourish¬ 
ing, I believe, and employs a great many 
‘ hands '—that is what you call them, isn*t it ? 
I could get you an order for that, if you care 
aliout it.” 


“ Thanks, hut J don’t care about it~^^least, 
not till I’ve done the business 1 camfllHre to. 
do. ril think of looking round mfe aftei; that,- 


llusiiioss first, pleasure after, that’s always feett, 
my motto.” 


Mrs. Ilenshaw hurriedly poured some wa|^, 
into her glass and held it to her lips. > 

“ All, you should play a little,” 

Ouvry blandly, ignoring the nature J'tJj.’e; 
luisiness that brought this commercial { 
to Madj’id. “ A little relaxation is 



everybody. But I dare say work gTOws very 
absorbing, I’m an idler myself, but I linve 
noticed it in others.” 

“ If you want to be ricli you must work," 
said Mr. Ferryman, with frankly expressed con- 
terapt for this dilettante gentleinan, 

“ llich, yes; wo have fallen out of the race 
here. I am afraid^wo are too indolent.” 

■> 

“ Not much inonoy going ? I should say 
not, so%r as I have seen. A poor, beggarly 
lot, the Spaniards.” 

Not so poor—not so very poor as y(Hi might 
think,” said Mr. Ouvry mildly. Wc under- 
stand comfort liere, though wo don't perhaps 
make any great display—don’t wo, now ? ” Jh*. 
(iddresscd himself to Mrs. llenshaw, turning Irt 
her and smiling and speaking gracefully. 

“Comfort? Oh yes, we were very coinfort- 
ablo a little wliile ago,” slie said absently. 

“ Well, I like something to show for my 
money. Money means power. What’s the 
good of it if you lock it .up and never use it ? 
You should see how wo manage in Manchester 
Aftd Liverpool; that would surprise you."’ 
y There has been a great increase of luxury, 
t; understand. It's a long time since I was in 
J^ngland, a very long time, and there have 
many changes, no doubt.” 

Luxury? Well, yes, rather. Not that 1 
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go in for scattering right and loft; but I .dpn^, 
mind parting freely when IVe set my h^rt 
on anything. You can get anything, if ybu 
give a long enough price For it,” ' : - 

“I)i, help Mrs. Henshaw to the wine that is 
next you, my child. , You must taste our 
Jerez”—he turned to his_^guest—“though you 
will hardly recognize it ancier its English 
name.” * ' 


“ I don’t care for your wines here; £00 light 
for me. 1 have a goodisli cellar at home, 
thougli I say it. You Ijave your money 
worth in wine; no loss there. There’s some 
claret ”—he went on to describe its virtues— 


“and some tliirty-four port. I got it in an 
odd way, now ; but if you’ve money, as I said 
before, you can buy anythin^^ 

“ Ah, you liave great adv^H^es, you hapipy 
owners of a Foi'tunatus’ purse,” said Mr. Ouvry 
gaily. “Wo liave to be content with little* 


things—little things. Yet we have OTUj^fciflihg.,; 
comforts, too. Here is Mrs. HenshaM^^p will 
speak a good word for us, though she 


your English ways.” . .. /p.'V 

In spite of all his gaiety he was 
ill ward ly irritated and angry. He 
of all tliis boasting about the money which'he ’ 
d^gj^d; and he thought Mrs. Henshaw.; 
v^P^lfish. AVas he not doing his utthoft'^b 
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^;iiiiipport ter cau^—endiiring this person who 
offensive to him, for her sake—and yet she 
Jidade no attempt to second his efforts.* She sat 
dumb despair had overwlielmed her. She, 

'. topi , had talked to him about money—this 
' subject that seemed t# be uppermost in every 
;bfies thoughts. it was in the air like an 
!epidemic; even k)i had hinted at it. It had 
be^n a painful interview, and he had been 
obligee! to say things that he exceedingly dis¬ 
liked to say—to touch on subjects ho would 
' rather not have referred to. It was sad to him 
to refuse anythiijg an- old friend asked of him, 
but he was poor. What could ho do ? Ho 
spread out his white hands and shook his head 
at the mere thought. lie had always openly 
• proclaimed tliat ho was poor. 'J'hen, by way of 
amendment, he had proposed this little lunch, 
to show that he boro licr no ill will, that she 
■ Jiad 'his countenance and sympatliy, liis help 
’a6':fer as he could give it. He had put him- 
a^ iput of the way to be kind to a man with 
had nothing! in common; he had 
h^Bst to help her cause, and she would 
to make things pleasant. It was 

selfish, 

iPapa,” sail Di, in one of the pauses that 
|iO;# cHsciIrred with greater frequency, ** if you 
mind—Mrs. Henshaw is tired-” 
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“ Yes, yes; leave us, my child. Take Mi^s, 
Henshaw to your own little room, and persuade 
her to rest on the sofa. You will join us after¬ 
wards ? ” he said pleasantly to the poor lady, 
who showed the g’-catest eagerness to accept 
this oiler. “And l)i \v'2\ give us some Coffee 
by-and-hy,'' 

Tliey had risen, and he was holding open the 
door ibr them, wlien they all paused, arrested 
by a sudden sound. The man lingering*^ at the 
table had risen, and was holding his glass. 
He i)ut it down with a quick deepening of 
colour, and an expression that heed not be 
recorded. 

Di looked round startled. 

It Avas the sound of some one playing in the 
j'oom Lcneatlj them. Tlie notes of a rather 
joyous air came up to then^piitc distinctly, 
played, one Avould say, with awnt of defiance— 
of disdain. All these thijigs seemed to be in 
the music, and something more; a mischievous, 
smiliiig indifference that expressed one 

’ co^ hardly tell how—perhaps in tou^, 
light and skilled and carelessly prec^^ 

Di had never seen Philippa at the*anr^, but 
she knew that it was Pliilippa who was the. 
musician. She did not need to be enlightened 
by ^Ir, Ferryman, AAdio said, with his usual Cpld 
distinctness of utterance, but with somelihihg. 
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ratter more than his usual scowl, as he drew 
his. whiskers .together in one hand— 

** Miss Henshaw has recovered, apparently.” 

Ah, what a pity we couldn’t persuade* her 
to join us,” said Mr. Ouvry, holding the door 
open for the ladies to ^tass out. 

In the little odxj-sliaped rooni hohind the 
tapestry hanging®, Mrs. Ileusliaw turned upon 
the young girl. 

“ You sec wliat she docs! ” she cried. Listen! 
do you hear her ? She will madden him with 
her folly. All the week she lias remained in 
her own room, and refused to see any one— 
even me—even her own mother ; and now, tlio 
moment our hacks a,re turned, see how she 
behaves! ” 

The sprightly music readied them morjj 
faintly in the little shut-off room. l)i lislencd, 
perplexed, and yet slie felt an unaceoiiiitable in¬ 
clination to laugh. Philippa couhl never liavt 
reached this pitch of audacious gaiety unless she 
had . discovered some wonderful path out of 
thi^ labyrinth of trouble. If only the last few 
weeks could be wiped out, put awmy; if only 
this man would go, tliey might fall hack into 
the old ways and be happy again. Hope sprang 
up ; nothing but Mrs. Henshaw’s tragic face 
kept her from smiling. She could not know 
that the old days wmuld never return perfect as 
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they went, because though love niJght linger^ 
undoubting trust was gone. . % 

She turned a bright face to the poor lady.' i 

“ Something must have happened/* she said-; 
‘‘it is Philippa’s way of telling us that she h^s^ 
good news for us.” 

“ Good news ! ” cried Mrs. Henshaw eagerly, 
laying her hand on the girl’s'wrist. “Do you 
think she has given in—did you persuade/her, 
after all ? Why didn’t you toll me before ? ? she 
demanded. 

“Tell you?” said Di, moving back a step. 
“ Oh, you would never call it good news that 
she sliould marry that mp-n ? ” slie cried, light 
dawning on lier. 

“ It is the only way,” ^said Mrs. Ilenshsi^ 
..jloomily. “I told you so before. You are; 
verv dull, I think.” 

“I am not clever,” said Di gavely and 
simply—-“not clever like PhilippIRbtit'jem 
doesn’t need to know very much to see thalho' 
couldn’t make her happy. You heard hpwjhf /^ 
talked—all about his money. He wouldJjlfe’ 
Philippa like his wine, or his horses,, 
house that he told us about. And he wdhB:' 

» ' , / ' V\ ♦ 

know that she took him just for these 
that he could give -her, and not for hinaselE^' 
alk There would be no sacredness in a , 

like that.” 
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, Mra» Hienshaw stood, a tragic, half-scornful 
im^ge of despair, in her straight gown and 
severe head-dress, while the young girl poured 
oSit her simple, old-world ideas of the love and 
tfu^t that alone to her made oneness possible. 


She was sorry for tlie'unhappy mother, and she 
felt that she had not sp(dvcn gently before. It 
seemed as if she only needed to speak gently to 
make it all plain an<i convincing. 

Henshaw heard her to the end ;'’her dull, 
anxious eyes fixed on the earnest ones that 
seemed to plead for Philippa. Pcrliaps it was old 
thronging memories of days when she, too, had 
thought love was all that now lent her patience. 
In after days, sh6 used to tell how Di had 
lectured her and say, with a shake of the head, 
she feared the girl was very forward. No doubt 
she took it from her mother, wdiu had been bSd 
: enough, as every one knew. But at tiiis time, in 
the little room which the distant strains of 
tiielpdy invaded, she could think of nothing 
h|itside her own needs. ‘ 


v.yBis very guilelefesness made her answer 


‘ .4:t^fle leas incisive than it might have been. 

• You know nothing about it,” she said 
coldly. “ All that is very well, it is what one 
AayA when one is young. I want her to be 
happy,, Lam sure. She, is all that I have. If it 
r;is hie being in trade you object to, that only 
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shows how ignorant yon are—when dukes and 
earls are not ashamed to he merchants. And 
as for literary men—I have heard of authors 
and people like that who kept market gardens 
and made carpets, and Fm sure brewers are 
received every whore. If you have been preju¬ 
dicing Pliilippa-’’ 

“Oh, no,” said Di, openmg her eyes ; “ why 
should I do that ? ' lie might he a butcher or a 
haker, and he a very good man, but ]i8 isn't 
good.” 

“ A baker 1 As if my child could marry a 
man who wore a white apron and sold loaves! 
It is such bad taste to talk like that. Not 
good ? What can you know ? He has excellent 
points, and I don’t see why she shouldn’t ho 
happy; as much so as others are.” 

“ Never, with that man ! ” I)i said impulsively; 
thinking only of Philip}>a. “ She could iiev^r 

get to like him. It isn’t tliat ho is in business,, 
or that he is plain-looking—that y|#||j|dn*t 
matter, but his mind is ugly too.” . 

“ Yoi^J^e most unjust, and really quite ; 
delicate! ” cried Mrs. ITenshaw, taking refug^ 
once more in lier sense of outraged ladyhoom 
“ When I was a girl I never presumed to ha'J^ 
an opinion on such subjects. An ugly mindJ' 
No \vbnder Philippa is prejudiced and obstinate 
if that how you talk to her. I might biv© , 
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known that my poor child would suffer from 
' your friendship.” 

^‘Oh, don’t let Philippa marry him!” I)i 
went forward and laid her little hand on that 
other hand from which all tlie Ijriglit rings had 
been stripped. “ Shi ^raust not do it. If he 
had any honour, if>he wei'e nice, he would go 
away when he sees that he is hateful to her; 
bocaui^c ho must see it.’' 

“ Go away! cliild, liow dull you are. -She 
has promised to marry him, she can't get free. 
Do yon think lie is a man who is likely to 
give up his claim for a mere whim on ller 
. part ? 

“ I IvTiow,” Di said gravely, “ he bought her 
promise. l>ut if ho were paid hack-” 

“ Was that what you meant by good news ? ” 
Mrs. Henshaw cauglit at tliis suggestion. “ Was 
that wdiat you tlioiight wlieii you said that 
Philippa was trying to tell us something plea- 
sant^—that she has found a way to pay back the 
inoney ? ” 

Pi shrank from the hungry anxiety of the 
poor lady’s eyes; all the frail defences of her 
pride were swept away as she reached out to 
grasp at this possible deliverance. “I want 
her to be happy,” she cried. “Do you think I 
like him so much after tlie way he has treated 
me; this week. Oh, wKat 1 have suff'ered I And 
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BOW you till Ilk she has discovered a way. to p&y 
him?” . 

“ How can I know ?—oh, I am sorry to dis¬ 
appoint you,” she answered sadly. I thought 
it might be that, but how can 1 be sure ? ” 

The music died out, with it her hope 
seemed suddenly quenched too. 

“ You are a i'alse comfoiierd' said Mrs. Hen- 

« 

shaw bitterly, pushing away the entreating 
hand. “ You talk and you do nothing, you and 
your father. It is he, your fatlier, who ought 
to have helped us ; it is only just that he should 
do it, but he refuses, and now my poor Fliilippa 
must be sacrificed ! ” 

All at once, in face of this new disappointment, 
the sacrifice of Pliilippa took large proportions ; 
there was no longer any talk of her being happy 
as others were. She was now to be miserable, 
and all because justice had been denied her, ^|||k ^ 
l)i summoned patience to her aid, and nUB 
one more effort to save her friend. , / 

“ Even if he isn’t paid, just now he must gO; 
away,” she said resolutely. “ She ought neve^/ 
to have promised, but -it is better to break 
word than to be false all her life. There, 

1)0 less truth in keeping such a promise 

breaking it.” , . : ; ,o ! 

Mrs. Henshaw sank down on a low 
5 red her eyes. She gave herself up. id; 
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reflections. There was in all this wearisome 
talk of truth and falsehood nothing that was of 
the least practical use ; you might as well expect 
to convert Mr. Ferryman to your views by 
reading aloud a moral “ middle from tlje 
Saturday Renew, 

“ Think if there should he some one who was 
good and true,*and Avhom Philippa liked,” said 
Di timidly, after a pause. and it was too late.” 

Mrs/llenshaw removed li(‘r handkerchief, and 
looked up dully. She heard nothing but one 
word; but in it there was a \ ague possibility 
of comfort. 

“ Some one el-se ? ” she repeated. 

1 don’t know,” iJi said, hurriedly. “ One 
docs not talk of Iho^e tlnngs, but il mighi ver^ 
easily be. Pliilip]}a is so beautiful, and think if 
YOU made her marry this man, and all the time 
there was soinehody else! ” * 

Do you think every woman maiTies the 
man she loves ! ” cried the older lady with dis- 
dain. “ Do you think amj woman does ? ” 

** Yes, I do.” Di’s colour came and went, 
but her eyes were brave ami direct in thei^ 
glance. “ And Philippa must l>o one of them.” 

Mrs. Henshaw sat uj) and stared at her. Her 
liandkerchief dropped from her hands. Slowly 
in her dull, anxious eyes, there grew a little 
gfpal’k of something that might he reboliition, or 
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dtisire, or liopo. Deonys watched the dawning 
of her thought with fascination, but when it 
clothed itself in words, she hated it. 

You mean Felix Chester,” said the lady 
slowly. 

“I named no one!'*” cried the girl un¬ 
willingly. “ lie never told me, and Philippa 
never spoke. I only said' there might bo some 
one else,” said poor l)i, blusliing and asliamed, 
and filled with a sudden hatred of the whole 
subject, 

Mrs. Henshaw was not listening. 

“ He would lend it; he is ricli,” she murmured 
to herself. ‘‘ It is notliing to him.” 

She had risen and was pacing 4he room. Her 
limp draperies seemcid to recover some of the old 
sweep and rustle as she walked. She put up her 
hands, and pushed hack the cap from her brow, 
instinctively her back straightened, and her 
head was raised, as this little germ of thought 
expanded and began to take definite shape—^to 
put out small leaves and blossoms o|||||pe. 

« XTg||h^ quite as ricli,” she contlBKed in nh 
TjndcrWie, “ and in a much better position. I 
was a fool not to think of this way hefordfijny 
sufferings have made me dull. It is to*, 
see he loves my girl; I was so sure of it befote,, 
but I have forgotten everything. My poor, 
IJhilippa ! He would do much to win her.*’ ■ : 
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Beonys turned away from these frap^mcnts oi‘ 
her mental workings, and went out on tin* 
balcony. 

She leaned over it and looked broodingly on 
the crowd beneatlj. The familiar sounds came 
up, but they did not consciously reacli her. The 
great square was full, of life and hustle at this 
its busiest hour; chnks and milliners, and T-lui 
tide of sho].) boys and girls were leisurely |'(itur])- 
ing from dinner, a little knot of men transacted 
business, relieved by much gesticulation, on tlie 
pavement of the Montera ; veiled ladies fiilied 
back from mass; above all the noise of wheels 
and the burn of voices came the liarsh scn’.cch ol’ 
a parrot crawling over its gilded cage in a 
neighbouring balcony. 

Siie was tln’nking with hot shame of hei- 
sudden im]>ulso. What liad she done ? Felix 
OhestoFs bright face rose bciore her-—was it 
love that made it so sunny, she wondci*cd wist¬ 
fully, and was it lie whoml*hili[)pa would choose 
before all others ? Or Itad she made a dreadful 
blunder, and only brouglit more trouble on 
everybody ? For a moment she wished these 
people had never come to disturb the liarmony 


of her life with their raysteviosthen she 
remetnhered her vow of friends!up, and her 
lieart melted. There was a momontarv hush of 
the crowd below, and it appealed to lier as the 

VOL. II. 21 
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ordinary sounds had not done. She loaned 
forward a little and looked downward. A priest 
was passing with the Host, and the people knelt 
as the tinkle of tlie hell was heard. Some one 
was in a last extremity—was dying. It was no 
new siglit to Deoiiys, hut slie thought of it with 
a little pang. Love troubles all at once 
looked pahry and insiguifieunt. “ I suppose it 
w'on't matter so very much wlieii it come to 
that/’ she said to herself, and turned to rejoin 
her guest. 

Mrs. Tlenshaw liad not missed her. She 
was standing before a narrow mirror in a dim 
frame hung liigli on tlie^ wall. Slie had taken 
oir her cap and tossed it aside; the bands of her 
hair already look a less severe curve. There 
were other signs of renewed hope about her. 

“ Ah, my dear,” she said, with a smile, ** if 
my beloved girl is hapjw and honoured, 
be jpu who have done it. It was only rialBif 
you knew everything; but yon. did not kiK>w, 
and 1 am not ungrateful. It wdll be hard to 
do, but I b.avc done bard things before. 
must think a little of you, too, eh ? and of sotnejr 
one wc won’t name.” 

Di’s cheeks flamed ; but what she might liavo 
replied remains uncertain, for the door opene4j 
and Mr. Ouvry appeared. Behind him came 
hcrryinan,, looking about him as if he wei^e 
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pricing the furniture and repeating that remark 
about Spanish insolvency and the power of 
mon^sy to buy anything you desire to possess. 
His glance included tliem all. There was an 
easy air of mastery about liim, especially when 
his eves rested on Mr^. Henshaw. Ho drew 
together his whiskers, and surveyed lier calmly. 
He noticed the litlje change in lier rnanuer, tlie 
'fluttering attempt at. rebellion; but it did not 
disturb liim. He meant to have his own way, 
even if he had to pay heavily for it. 

“ Mr. FeiTvnuin has been exiimining our little 
collection, Hi,’' said ^Ir. Ouvry, standing witii 
bis back to tlie iireplaco, and smiling graciously 
on Ins guests. “ I’m afraid ho doesn't scit siicli 
a high value on our treasun^s as we do.’' 


“ I don’t know about that,'’ said the person 
referred to; 3 ’ou can pick them up clieap, I 
suppose. I don’t go in fur collecting myself. 
I put my house into the hands of Green and 
Barnes, the art decorators; that's the thing lo 
do,, you know, if you want everything correct.” 

' ^b, no doubt.” 

. I gnve tliem a general oi*dcr,” he continued, 
llftir^ a book from the table, and handling it 
a@ if it were a ledger. “ I said to them, ^ None 
:;,of ;ypUr tertiary colours for me; 1 won’t bavo 
^ ypur spinach and pea-soup on iny walls. You 
Zoo and look at a parrot—there's 
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.U'OoJ harmony for yon, and a bit of colour. I’ll 
have something to show for ray money.’ I 
rather think I hit it there. It has been the 
making of Green and Barnes. They send 
people to look at the house, you know,” 

“ Ah, no doubt,” Mr. 0uvry repeated. “ Very 
eliarmijig for you, and a great saving of trouble, 
that way of doing things; but a little loss of 
ijidividiialitv, eh?” 

“Oh, I don’t cai*e about that; saves a lot of’ 
i)Otlier, as you say. (bines dearer, perhaps; 
but wc don’t mind about that over there. Come 


and take a look at it next time }'OU arc north.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Ouvry, with apparent 
gratitude, “ thank you very much; but I never 
go north. I am no traveller. I shrink from 
revisiting my country. Sad memories,” he 
sighed; then he smiled, as if unwilling to 
obi rude his griefs on others. ^||| I hear of it- 
fi’oin my fjiends,” he said, turning to Mrs. Ilen- 
sliaw ; “I count on them for news.” 

“ I must go down to my poor Philippjfc^’ sfe' 
answered, rising hurriedly, perhaps afra^ of a 
i(.o jipinted invitation to inspect the ^rk of. 
ilessrs. Green and Barnes. “My poor child/, 
lias Ijeeii alone all dav.” ' . / . V 

“ Won’t you stay and have some ccffi&c ? 
(tor Concha is lamed for her coffee.” , vv * 

* “No, I must go.” r"' 
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One may hope to see Miss Ilcnshnw tliis 
evening, since she has recovered ? ” 

The words hardlv veiled the intended sneer. 
There was room enough, but Mr. Ferryman 
seemed to block the patli 1o the door, and make 
it impossible for her (to, ignore his (pestion. 
There was, to her sd«rot tlionght, an i]Ti[>erioos 
pommand in his vi?ice.’' 

“Yes^ my daughter will see you.’’ She 
shrank at first; but she quickly summoned 
courage, and recovered a remnant of her old 
dignity. “I think we must have one of our 
pleasant little gatherings.” She turned to the 
girl behind her. lb\, my dear, couldn't you 
join us this evening ? ” 


“ No,” said Deonys with decision ; 


1 couldn't 


do that.” 


She went, without further attempt at persua¬ 
sion, and Mr. Ferryman soon after took his 
leave. 


‘‘ Deonys, my child,” said her father, coming 
back from escorting bis guest to the door, 
“don’t deny yourself any little pleasure for me. 
Is it dinner you were thinking of? I have 
dined, A cup of tea by-and-by. Foncha wdll 
attend to me/* 

“Oh, padre!” cried Di reproachfully, “do 
you think I want any moie of that man 1 If 
ydu really don’t care to dine, wc can have a 
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jiice, cosy little supper together to take the had 
taste away.. Don’t you feel as if you had been 
lunching on bank-notes ? ” 

“All, our friend is a little too pronounced, 
ell? Like liis house. You don’t tliink Miss 
Jdn'li])pa will be tempted by all these line 
tilings?" 

“I like soinetliing to show for iny money,’’. 
said Di with saucy mimicry ; “ hut there are 
some things even lie can't buy, padre. Were 
things as you liked them?” she asked, after a 
]>aiise. “Did J do right?’' 

“Yes, yes, you did very well. Everytliing 
was as r wished." 


“ Tiien it is over," 


she answered, 'svith, a great 


sigh of satisfaction; “ and wo needn’t have 
him again." 

“ Well, we have done thc.^Jtht thing—been 
hospitalilc and taken an intert?ir Mrs. Ilensliaw 
is an old frimid, and T wished to please lier; 
hnt you ladies are capricious. One inig’ht 
almost imagine she had changed herSffind." 
Tie spoke with mild patience. “Ah, y6^% ladies, 
there is no understanding yon.” 

Di did not accept the gauntlet thrown at her 
feet. 8he was wondering if she had done “ the 
right thing.” She could not tell, and she tried 
to put tlie thought away from her. She wa*^ 
tired of this frequent appeal to her strongest 
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emotions, and tlie luncheon party was over, and 
her father had been pleased! 

She did not know of the little note that was 
at that moment speeding* across the scpiare, and 
that was presently to fall into Felix Chester’s 
bands. „ 
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CHAPTER XIY. 




Kiimoui! that ugly jado ! 




Felix (’’iieptfu liad not been idle during his 
enforced abstuice from the gilded salon in the 
IVeciados. He liaci been thinking. “ How old 
Ralph would scoff at the word! ” he said to 
himscdf, with a grin. lie had been recalling 
ended school da vh and college days h‘ss remote. 
Old friends were passed in review before him’— 
kindred spirits, to whom he had swor|j^ loyal 
devotion—acquaintances who had beewmore 
quickly forgotten, lie had been popular with 
all sorts of men, oven tke reading men, wl 
“ went in ” for continual and systematic w< 
while ho (Felix), had modestly contented hihi^ 
self witlJlk study of the various ways in which 
time might he wasted. It was with one of 
these, his old comrades, that his thinking bed 
specially to do at this time. He put awey fiWi 
him, with a sigh, many a brilliant and fascinating 
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memory, and he tasked himself with recalling 
all he could about a certain Alfred Smith. 

His thoughts had not lingered much about 
Smith since they parted; but surely he had 
lieard something about hnu lately. 'He had 
cultivated systt^m, road^ hard, starved liiinseH a 
little, drank nothing'but mild, elVervescing 
stuffs, and wastncv«r scon on tbe river. In 
he was in all rct3])ects llie opposite^of helix, 
wdio had a robust enjoyniciit in the good things 
of life. These particulars came ba(*k readily 
enough, ami presently other facts w(ue n'ealled. 
After taking his degree, li(‘ had entered holy 
orders, and was piespiir<‘d to a small living in 
the north—in Tjancasliiie, wasn’t it - in Man¬ 
chester or in Liverpool? A sudden happy 
thought visited him. He sprang up, seized his 
desk, and (urjied out the contents. Yes, here 
was Outlibcrtson’s letter, not destroyed, as he 
had feared; and hero was v\ er\ thing about 
Smith—his dirtlcultica with his bishop, his 
ritualistic tendencies, and so on. Felix tossed 
back all the papers, and, sea rolling for a clean 
sheet, sat down to write. He cxprissed a great 
desire to take up thii dropjied thread oi his 
aciiunintance with Smith. Ho had always liked 
the old fellow, though he had laughed at him a 
little. He asked him a great many questions; 
he scribbled off a handsome cheque, with the 
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rao<lest hope that he might find it useful in the 
decoration or the restoration of his church. He 
was sure to go in for that sort of thing, old 
Smith. Wbnt would the Society for the Pre- 
scrviitioii of -Vncioiit Buildings think of their 
now disciple ?—Felix wondered, with inward 
amusement. lie had listened to many subtle 
and profound arguments *.t their meetings in 
London, and lierc'he was going dead agvtli.’.jt 
the doctrine of the anti-scraj)erH ” on the first 
opportunity I "Well, it was all for a good cause; 
it was a case in which one might be pardoned 
the doing of a little evil for the sake of securing 
a groat good. 

When he had signed his name, and sealed 
and addressed his letter, he lay hack in hia 
chair, and gave himself up to laughter. Th^re 
was something very amusing iiid(jed about thia 
correspondence with an old friend. Mr. Ferry¬ 
man, who occu])icd the adjoining room, scowled 
as that gay hurst of merriment reached hipa. 
The two men had not again met since that day 
on the Becoletos, hut their mutual dislike had 
grown in the interval. Felix had not found W 
way again to the Preciados. When he woujd' 
have gone, something held him back, and 
note wln’ch Mrs. Ilenshaw had written had hot 
yet reached him, 

. The lady herself was far from happy, in spite 
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of the momentary gleam of clioerfiiloess that 
had visited her in the tapestried room. Slic 
was weak, hut she was not wholly bad, and the 
struggle hotween her hotter .and her baser 
nature rent her sorolv. Never til! a week or 

t/ 

two ago had she known the bitterness of 
humiliation;—she^who had been always so 
oaioiilatious, so ^otl^^tlent, so unvaryingly right. 
^Prr^^a])c from this liard bondage at any cost 
had been her one endeavour. She conld no 
longer endure it. Blie must be set tree, even if 
her deliverance were ]nir<’hascd at the price of 
Philippa’s happiness, Tlieii there ha<l come 
that hint of a reseger. who should relieve her 
of this biu'clcuing sense of sliame, and moke 
Philippa happy at the same time. She had 
gTasped at it eagerly at the inonuuit; hut now 
that she looked at it a little clo^icly, it seemed 
that even here there was looin for much de¬ 
spondency. PVliv had showed some eageri^ss 
to come to Madrid with tluMii; ho liad been 
charming and attentive and pleasant; but, 
then, he had been jdl these things lor the last 
^year or two; he wjib ah these things to the 
vety newest. of his acquaintances; and he 
shewed no signs of taking the needful step 
over the boundary that divides friendliness from 
love» 

You d’o nothing to help me,” she said to 
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lier daughter, irritated and despairing. ‘‘Yori! 
do everything to hinder me.” 

It was evening; the lights were, low, the 
drawing-room dull, and both ladies, it mast be 
told, a little tired of each other. 

‘‘ I have let things take their course,” Philippa 

answered. She was lyin^' h?.ck in a large 

chair; slie was pale, and this lounging attitude 

was new to her. “ What else was the?^^'4^j 
»• €' 

do ? ” she went on presently. ‘‘ It seems to me 
we arc drifting on very surely to the end you 
desire. Oh, I am so tired of it all ! ” 

There was something hopeless in the tone, 
that touched the latent mother-love in Mrs, 
Ileushaw’s heart. 

“ 1 want you to bo happy,” she said wist¬ 
fully. “ Why should J. desire to see my only 
child miserable? If you woufei only help, 
me- 

‘‘But I can’t be bappy to order, unfor- . 
tunately,” Philippa smiled. “ Don't speak of' 
happiness and that man in the same ' 

there’s a whole world between them.” :Tt 

I did not marry for love,” said Mrs.^'^^r;- 
shaw, pursuing lier own train of thought; “abS 
yet 1 believe 1 did my duty as a wife.” , 

“ All, if he had been like my father! but,ft 
is desecration to compare them,” . 

“Perhaps that child was not so far 
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all,’V said Mrs. Henshaw masini^ly; and 
tbeii she sMied. “Tlie world would call it 

Cl # 

utter folly, but if I had had my own way—if 
he hadn’t been entrapped by that scheming 
creature I .might have been much happier and 
, better, and poor papa n\ight have married some 
clever, sensible^ elderly person, though you 
wouldn’t have tad *^07 boautv. I shouldn’t 
' h»f(St>st all my good looks and turijed grey 
with worrying myself to death about you, for 
he is rich and your poor papa was ruined, I’m 
, sure I don’t know what he docs with all his 
money, unless he is hoarding it for that girl.” 

Philippa stared; «this inconsecpient speech, 
with its odd mixture of feeling and folly, was 
more surprising to her than most of her mother’s 
speeches; it hinted at a past of which she knew 
and wished to know nothing. 

“ If you had man-ied some one else,” she said 
w^h a gleafn of fun i]i her eyes, “ you wouldn’t 
have had much to do willi me, I suppose; and 
, if I had taken after iny plain, elderly mamma, 

3iy[t; Ferryman wouldn’t-” 

Do be quiet, Philippa, you confuse me with 
arguments. You should never argue, it.is 
, hpladylike. And what is the use of supposing 
C' sofbaany things when you can’t change any- 
,:;;jh{ng.” 

■ }':^pb/^said Phn^ a little sigh, “it*a 
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sucli a comfort to get away from the hard truth 
sometimes. I wish 1 could suppose myself into 
the ugliest girl I ever saw—that Miss Beed, for 
instance, with the red hair. I)o you remember 
her f ” 

t 

“ What nonsense you talk 1 I have no 
patience with \()n. You to bo thankful 

you are not like that uufoiHuuFite gill, who was 
really the plainest—and so conceited, top<3f^Y«Ai 
always notice that ])lain people are vain. You 
know very well that, without a fortune, your 
ap])earance is your only lecouimeiidrition.’* 

“I know,” said Philippa gra\cly. “Oh, 
mamma, wh} were you so pretty? or why 
wasn't I like poor, ]dain ])a}>a ? ” 

She went over to lier mother and with a rare 
gesture of tenderness bent and stroked her 
cheek, “But 1 must say you have done the 
best you could to eclipse your cliarms the last 
few days. Did Blake invent this hideous cap ?” 

“How could I think of my drdfc’ said Mrs, 
Hensliaw I’cpruachfully, “ when I so miser* 

abler 

“ It was jiaying him far too great a co^H- 
ment,” said the girl jiroudly. 

“ Well, [’ll put on my black satin to-m%^i(\f, 
and tlic cap you made for me, child* I am Upt 
quite taded yet, and I needn't make myself a 
fright; but I never could bear the trivolity sduie 
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people show in their dross, never making any 
\ difference however they may feel; it shows such 
a light mind. I wore crape for years fur your 
poor papa, though I was so young. Perhaps it 
is well, though, to let him see that we arc not 
(piite so helpless as he supposes.” 

“ Mamma,” g^aid^ Philippa, to wliom these 
sentiments convIyoJ** .some subtle meaning not 
“ expressed, ‘‘have yon thought of any 

new plan ? ” Slie clasped the back of the chair, 
and leaning over it spoke in a low voice. 

JMr«. Jlenshaw made no immediate answer, 
and Phili 2 jpa*wciit on more vehoiiioutly— 

“ Because I can't take the one //c wants, and 
sell myself to him. Nothing will make iiie 
change my mind, even if 1 have to beg in the 
streets for bread.” 

‘•All! what do you know of poverty?” 

“ A little, I think. At least, it would be 
better tiiiiii weallli with him.'’ 

I have told you 1 want you to be lia 2 )py ! ” 
said plainti\ely. 

. And I won’t risk my chance of happiness 
: by giving it into his hands,” Philippa answered 
gravely. “If 1 must marry J might surely 
‘ find a lighter yoke.” 

I have thought of another wjiy.” 

Mrs, Henshaw’s voice was rather faint; she 
ola$ped her hands together to hide their nervous 
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trembling. She was thankful that ber face 
could not be seen by the girl standing behind; 
her. 

“ Then don’t tell me what it is,” said Philippa 
quickly. “ T don’t want to know. Don’t tell 
me anything about it; not oven a hint. Ob, 1 
am so tired of it all! ” she< said with sydden 
vehemence. “ I want to hvrgew it.” 

“ You don’t think of me, or of what I 
suffered.” 

“If it comes to suffering-” Philippa 

began gloomily, then she checked herself. “ I 
do think of you, poor mamma; but my marriage 
w'ould not have helped you, and an}^ other w'ay 
will be better—it caq^jt, at least, be worse.” 

“ It will be very A&ult. But I can bear it 
alone. T am not seifisn, ( hope. I can suffer, 
for those I love.” 

She spoke with melancholy intor^tiqn, but 
she was secretly relieved that Philipb?i showed 
no curiosity to learn the y)articulars 4;his neyy 
plan. She was a little afraid of Philippa. 
Generally the girl acquiesced in the arrange- : 
inents supposed to be made for her good; - 
contenting herself with a half sarcastic,eooameilt 
or two; but now and then she startled her.; 

S jr by an outleap of indignant scorn, or % 
protest, the more unexpected, betsiwee. of 
meral light gaiety. Who could 
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she would accept this—the last hope of freedom 
from a bondage that was growing unendurable ? 
There was just enough of uncertainty about her 
manner of viewing the proposal to make it well 
she should remain ignorant. And there was 
;besides, in the lady's mhid a great shrinking 
from dothing h(^j resolution in definite 

worc^^. It w^ould be so hard to draw back, and 
she she must leave herself a loopiiole of 

escape. For, after all, to ask Felix Chester for 
a large sum of money would be only a less 
bitter wound to her ])ride than to accept it from 
Mr. Ferryman on his own terms. She knew it 
now ; it would not be *thc entire deliverance she 
had dreamed of; it would be hut a shifting of 
her shame. 

“I am doing it for you. I am doing a vers^ 
hard thing for you, Philippa, that you may have 
the chances I have missed,” she said, as she 
thought of all these difficulties that strewed her 
path. 

know mamma.” -Philippa stooped and 
kis$ed her brow. Th^re, don’t let us talk of 
it a,Tiy more, I am so tired of it all. I am 
going to bed; I’m an inv alid yet, you know.” 
She turned at the door to look back with a 
smile. “Don’t sit up and worry, that will do 
no good.” 

“ That IS easily said,” Mrs. Henshaw answered, 
n. 22 
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witli an uiiintoniioruil touch of sarcasm; \)ut she 
was not sorry to be left alone, ^ Her hands 
drop})cd heavily, her face fell into grave, care¬ 
worn lines. “ If he loves her, how easy it'will 
all be," she said to hf^rself, and yet her fears 
were gri'ater than her hopes in the silent night 
watch that she kept. ’ 

Philip])ji shut‘herself ill her room; she, too,^ 
had uiwiit tlioiicrhts that would not betftffled. 
As she lu'ushcd lier long hair, she said, half-aloud, 
as if addressing the presence in the mirror— 

‘‘ If I get out of this scrape. I'll never think 
of niarrying anybody at all; no, not anybody/* 
she said, with a detiaiit frown at some image 
that started up in her mind. “ I'll be an old 
in;\id, like ]Miss Tjar])ara, or dear little Miss 
Pj])er, and bold myself up as a warning to all 
silly girls in the ages to come.” 

In the days tliat followed lleonys avoided her 
friend. She dread(*d meeting Mr, Feirryman, 
and she sliraiik almost as much from seeing 
Kcl^ Phestcj’. She felt as if she had put 
lioA^nd to alter his destiny without knowing 
whether slie wtis doing him a kindness 
injury. It was a foolish feeling, but 
beis. Sbf‘ did not wish to meet him, 
lead in bis face either the assurance or,the 
absence of bis devotion to Philippa* 

Slie knew that both young men caYue ^muoh 
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to Mrs, Henshaw’s apartments (for Felix had 
renewed iiis visits); onco or twice she saw Mr, 
Perryman crossinjir square, with a scowl on 
his face that boded no good. Among her other 
fears she entertained one that the young men 
xni^ht quarrel, and thid somehow the blame 
and the shame oCtlft‘ir disagreement would rest 
on her. At this limcC too, there was an ominous 
^iiriL r in the pulilieal world —all the s},m[)athy 
she could spaie from her friends slie gave to 
her hero—“ il rc galantnomo,” the young king 
of an alien peo])le. 

Novon)])er w'lis nearly ended, and Tlalph still 
lingered in the south. l)i I’elt very lonely. 
One day she put uu ]i('r hat and went to visit 
her comforter--her second mother, as sjie some¬ 
times called Mrs. Gordon. Miss Ikirbara was 
not at home, and tliat wiis to be counted a piece 
of good fortune. !Miss Ikirhara was excellent, 
wortby, the staujichest of IViends, but not tlie 
companion to choose when tlio limitations of life 
and its sadness oppressed ^oiir .spirit. 

• “Qh, Tm glad you are alone,*’ she said, 
stooping ko kiss the lips that wt'lcoined her. 
This little fragile woiiiau was her dearest 
friend. Beonys tliought that the ex})oriences of 
life had made her inlinitely tender; she was the 
conscience. It was iinpossi))le not to make 
> oonBdences to her. 
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“Barbara has gone to see Miss Piper; it’s 
her day, you know.” 

“I know,” Di answered, and they both 
laughed. “ Then she’ll stay a good while ? ” 

“ I’m afraid of it.” 

“Oh, for Miss Piper,? But you must think 
of me a little, too, and it is' so good to get you 
all to myself agaiu.” ' 

“ Take off your hat, then, and let us H'cdsy. 
Do you want to draw the blinds ? ” 

“ Ko, ril sit here and hide my face—so.” 

Mrs. Gordon laid a hand on the brown head. 
There was silence for a little while. The sun 
flooded tlie large room; it was all very still, 
except for the creak of the ox-carts labouring by 
outside, /ind the occasional passing of a carriage 
towards the Florida. 


“ And what is it, then, little one ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” sai 1 Di almost im¬ 


patiently. “ Things—everything. 

“ Nothing less than that ? ” 
smiled. . 



Di was not listening. She sat up and loofe^ 
at her ^friend. “Was mamma very pjlte?” 
she said at last, as the result of 
pondering. . J 


“ Very pretty. 
Deonys.” 


Prettier than yon 

A, . « I 


“Yes, 1 know that.” 
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Her clear eyes had not a shadow of chagrin in 
them. 

I wish I could remember her. . I have a 
picture of her in my mind. She had yellow 
hair, and a black dress, and she looked sad.” 

“ You can’t remember her, ])i.” 

No; and of course it is all nonsense about 
her being sad, uihess .she was ill. She was ill a 

A+ime, wasn’t she ? ” 

“ Yes; a long time." 

“ Poor little mamma; 1 always think of her 
as young, much younger than me, and wanting 
to be taken care of. I sbould have taken caro 
of her. I wonder why slie died, and went away 
from me so soon ? ” 

She laid her liead down again. By-and-by 
she said— 

“ I suppose the father and she were very 
happy ? ” 

“ Why do you ask that, Deonys ?” 

“ I don’t know.” She glanced ii[) and smiled. 

“ It was an idle questiou, for of course 1 know 
they were. The poor padre can’t boar to talk 
of her even yet—not even to mo.” 

Mrs. Gordon’s face wore a cui'ious expression 
as she looked absently at the bit of serene sky 
framed in the window, but it melted into sudden 
teu^deriiess as her glance waiidorcd back, and 
► fell on the girl’s bent head. 
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“ She shall never know from me,” she said to 
herself. The words she .would have spoken aloud 
w’ere checked by a sudden summons at the door, 

“Oh,” cried Di with dismay, “there’s a 
visitor, and I haven’t oven begun to tell you.” 

“ It isn't Ijarb.ira—who can it be ? ” 

It was Mrs. St. John, who came in with an . 
air of cheerful importnnci?. made her greetings, 
and ro‘5tored, t\ith one wave of lior pr iti^j 
gloved Uaiid, the reign of the commonplace and 
the convonticmal. 

“IbuG I am,” she said, choosing a rocking- 
chair witli lier back to tlie light; “and; oh , 
dear! how I do pity niysolf.” She sighed and 
shook oul all her ilounces. “ ^Irs. Gordon,* 
don’t l(»ok so dieadfully hard-hearted. Think 
of my bf'iiig toin fioin Paris, and whirled off 
here at a luoiuent’s notice. Xow, really, isn’t it 
rather brutal of Mr. St. J(»bn ?” 

“ Yeiy incoTisiderate. 1 should have thought ' 
you had lauglit him hotter by lliis time.” 

“ It’s a beautiful Hung, a well-managed hun9- ^ 
band! ” sighed this aggrieved v||||| 
won’Met me spend more than hal^Rie year ih 
Paris. Pie says I should grow tho frivolous* 
Kow I like frivolity ; I’ve a genius for 
it a ])ity to curb me in the only thii^ . 
good at ? ” 

“ You can find opportunities to practise yoni: 
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«K 2 CompIishment even lierc,” said (lordou, 
indulgent to this little woniuii, who, h}- her 
own frant confession, bolongod to the trilling 
world. 

Your husband's ]x>sition ns attarhr opens tli<* 
door of all the gaieties for you. Your j)rotty 
costumes won't be ryiite thrown away.'’ 

^‘But they'll tvaht(Ml. I jiu’glit as well 
a sack and })ut ashes on my lioad. There's 
nobody tit to a[)pieeiati‘ AVortli's goiiias here, 
Laura Delmar is spending the winter in New 
York. Isn’t it moan of hei- ? '’ 

**Tlieii you will be inislies-? of cerenionies at 
the American Emi)assv.’' 

“ Oh, well, TolouVl Delmar ean't get on 
without me; hut ifs nanni of Laura all the 
same.” 

And you will liavc th(' elianeo of l)mng kind 
to some new friends. Did you hear of the 
addition to our colony ? ” 

“ Major Gibbs isn't jnarri(‘d ! ” cried the lady, 
with animation. 

^No.” Mrs, Gordon smiled. ‘‘The ladies 1 
spe^ik of are friends of Di’s." 

“ Ob, then, 1 guess tlioy won’t ho my kind,” 
feaid Mrs. St, John, with naive disappointment. 

But anyhow it’s better than a Mrs. Gibbs. 1 
■don’t care about having my gentlemen friends 
marry; and the major is a perfect slave to 
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me. Tell me about them,” she said, turuijig 
to Di, who still sat on a low stool at Mrs. 
Gordon’s sofa. “ I’m dying to hear something 
new,” 

“ There is nothing to tell, I think,** she 
answered luiwillingly. “ They are English; 
])apa knew them long ago; and Miss Henshaw is 
very pretty.*’ 

Miss llenshaw ! Oh, *1 know all aboui^ejv • 
I didn*t*think she was a friend of yours.'* The 
little lady fell to laugliing as she rocked herself 
back and forward. 

“ AVhat do you know about her ? ” Di asked 
coldly. 

•‘Mrs. CrObS has been tolling me about her. 

I guess we’ll get on after all, unless she’s too 
pretty. To think of her appointing to meet the 
Englishman at Miss Piper’s 1 Now, I do call 
that joal clever of her.” 

ft 

“ What Englishman ? ” Di questioned again. 
She sat up, the colour in her cheeks was warm, 
and her eyes were very blight; but Mrs. St. 

J ohn was too much engrossed with her story to 
notice these signs of emotion. 

“ Why, tliat man that wants to marry hor, 
you know, the rival of the other one— the good 
looking one. Isn’t it shocking taste to choose 
the ugly one, but I guess she wants a foil; 
he’s got more money, perhaps. Do tell 
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about her. Is slie really so pretty ? Prettier 
than me,now?” she asked plaintively. 

** It isn’t true,” said Di, passing by this appeal 
with scorn. “Who could say such things of 
her ? ” 

“ But Mrs. Cross saw her, or her maid did, or 
somebody,” cried M^’s. St. Jf)hn, unwilling to be 
deprived of her'i stuvy in this unceremonious 
; “ or she Imd it from Miss Piper’s girl. 
Oh, I can’t remember all the details, but I know 
it’s true.” 


“ She never did ii,” Di said again. 

“ Well, now, I wouldn’t say there was any¬ 
thing to be shocked at; but you Engliisli are so 
stiff.” 

“ She knows Miss Piper. She cannot have gone 
there.” 

Di rose arid wont to tlie most distant window, 
leaning her head against tlie pane. She was 
augry, disturbed and distros^ed. It was dreadful 
to her that people should talk of Pliiliijpa like 
thiUt, for, of course, it was only talk. There 
wi$ no truth in it. 

^ * burrj of her unwilling thoughts, 

heard snatches of the talk that 
frpm the visitor’s lips, unchecked by her 
' protest. " 

“ They do say the young men will fight. 
Tlwk of ^ duel—^what a fuss there would be! 
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I thought Englishmen were too cold-hloodod for 
that sort of thiT3g.” 

Bi’s heart boat afresh with fear. If.tji^jr 
should fight— her mind refused to take iti tho 
thought of a duel with all its dreadful possi- 
hilities. She was depressed with a vague sense 
of danger and dismay and {li^ust, and hardly 
noticed when ^Frs. St. John rc^e to leave. She 
did not libteii to her parting salutation. ^ 

‘‘ Well, it’s about time T was going, anj^way. 
I've got some perfectly lovely things: come and 
see them, ajid tell mo more about that girl. I’m 
d\ ing to hear how it goes off.” 

She did not look round till Mrs, G-ordon 
called to her softlv. 

Oh, she is horiid ! ” she said, going forward 
to her fiiend, still indignant. “ WJjy didn’t 
she stay in Palis?” 

“ She would have stayed if she coul^;” Mrs. 
Gordon looked amused. 

“ But she hasn’t a ‘ well-managed hushanij^JP^ 
said Pi witli great disdain. 

“ You mustn’t take her foolish talk so to hhart- 
Your friend Pliilippa would tell you to lau^b 
it all. She wouldn’t mind it.” .. ( 

“ She would. You none of you undcrstan^f 
Philippa, not even you, I think, who uudf^iy 
stand (‘vor^ body.” She sat down, and laid 
•head against the edge of the sofa. “ If you, 
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be kitud to that dreadful Mrs, St. Jorhn, why are 
you cruel to Philippa ? ” 

Am I cruel to her ? I didn’t know it.” 

' ’ You think she did tliis thin«^, but she didn't. 
She would never frighten poor Mi^.s Piper so; 
and let them fighi a diicl for her! ” 

‘‘No, I think jt?h(/ wouldn’t. You must take 
the duel as a piclurcoque detail added by Mrs. 
John.” 

* 

“ She is in trouble. I wish she would come 
and talk to you, for I can't hdl you about it.” 

“Not if she doesn’t wisli me to Ivuow.” 

* “ Yes,'* said l)i dubiously, “ 1 su])j)ose 1 mustn't 

tell you. I don’t think she would like it talked 
about. Ob, I tliink tbere is a great deal of 
trouble in the world.” 

“ Tlave you found that out already, my child; 
and you are only—how old ? ” 

“ Nearly nineteen. Does one need to he so 
very old to know that ? I dare say I knew it 
before; but I never thought of tlicse things till 

There are times when to say nothing is best. 
Jjlrs* Gordon was one of those rare women who 
hold that when you have not Ihe right word to 
it is better to say nothing. The beucficeut 
lotfe^ and tenderness that help us in our need, 
«<lan^4bey not reach us though the lips are 

t 
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There was a stillness, more soothing than any 
speech, in the large, sunny room, hardly in^ 
vaded now by any sound from the outer worlds 
After a time, Mrs. Gordon raised herself* pain¬ 
fully, and loaned a n^oment on her elbow. She 
sank back again among the pillows with a 
smile. And so, in a perfect and serene calm? 
the day went on; the sunliglil died from off the 
wall, and the lights changed. ' 

By-and-by there was another appeal at the 
door. This time it was Felix Chester who ^as 
the visitor. IJe brought some of the departed 
sunshine with him. 

“ IVe come for the cup of tea Miss Barbara 


promised me,” he said, going up to Mrs. Gordon, 
who was already counted among his old friends, 
though he had seen her but some half-dozen 
times in all. 

She smiled an ani^lbr to the bright young 
face and the bright, fresh voice; but she held 
up a finger in warning. ^ 

Softly! ” she said, “ She is thS|a,” 

Felix stepped with elaborate care round the 
sofa, and stood a moment looking down. ^ * 


Deonys, wearied with her conflicting thoughtii, 
had fallen asleep; her face was turned up tu 
the light, “ tired eyelids upon tired 
•t'lix’s face did not lose its smile, but it ftsUk » 
fetairer, more absorbed expression. Soiaethlti|f 


♦ 
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mMe the yotmg man suddenly think of the best 
ppetry he knew, the poetry that expresses the 
fairest and purest emotions that life holds. 
Then he turned and went quickly to the further 
window* 
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CHAPTER ifl. 

“ And as fi)i love ; God wot, I lovo not ; 

But love I shall, God willing.” . 

A MOMKN'T later the girl stirred. Slowly sho 
came back from the dream world whefo she 
had wandered, and consciousness dawned in her 
sweet e\es. Slie lifted her hand, and pushed 
back her hair. 

“ Have I been asleep ? ” sbe said. “ Oh, how- 

dreadful of me ! And our talk-” 

She paiibod, for her glance had strayed to the 
further window, where Felix stood, dark ag$inst 
the fading light. Her wavering colour rose 
slie recognized him; a sudden timidity seissed 
her. 'A 

“ Have I missed the sunset ? ” she 5 and^ 
without waiting for a reply, she roSe antj 
aci-oss the room to a distant balcony that 
upon the plain. 

Tli(» salon was* very large. Ypu 
sense of living in it almost as ijjt tW 
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Tho north, the south, and the west looked in at 
tlie many casements; every* subtle change of 
ivoathdr and all tlie sunshine of the year 
visited it. 

1*110 last of many houses in a straggling 
suburb, there was on this side nothing but a 
red-tiled roof or ft Wo between it and the long 
sweep of undulating i^ud - the ])lam that might 
seemingly roll on for over, but for tlve sharp 
arrest of the snow mountains thirty miles 
away. There was not a single sign of life about 
it, not a single figuio to break its sad monotony, 
hardly a stunted tree relieved against the sky. 
To most people it might seem a stony desola¬ 
tion, dreary an<l pitilo'-s in ils barieiiness ; a bit 
of the happy earth given over to a slow death. 
But Deonvs knew better. She bad seen its 

t. 

resurrection in the sj)riiig time. Even so early 
as February it would put on its youth and its 
greenness ; even in its Xovember soinbreness of 
brown and grey and taniihlied gold it had its 
^owti beauty for those who had ey(\s to sec it. 

^ Where you have so wide and open a country 
yelti; have a wide sky and infinite changes of 
silvery light, of cloud, and of shadow. Doonys 
hjad come too late for this burning glow of tho 
. ; but the after-tints lingered, the datfodil 

succeeds the deep orange, tho faint rose 
follbws the fire. In the blue-grey of the 
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early November twilight the colour quickly 
fades; soon the pljlin grew shadowy; the moun¬ 
tain-line against the sky, apt to be too sharply 
urgent at mid-day, lost its definiteness, and 
seemed with every moment to recede. There 
were stars coming out one by one slowly. 

It was time, and more *’th^ii'time, to turn 
away, but Hi lingered. I't was very peacjeful, 
and she loved it well. She knew that Felix 
Chester had come out, and was standing at her 
side. She did not want to turn round and to 
take up the bufvdon of other people's vexations 
and troubles, or their joys, as it might be, just 
yet. This one little mocuent she wanted for 
herself. 

Yet, when at last she looked at him, he was 
not silently laughing at her, as she feared. He 
was looking out at the gathering with a 
face as grave as her own. 

“ It is like the sea—like wliat I think the sea 
must be,” she said, with sudden confidence,^pil¬ 
ing that he understood. / ' ^ 

“ And that the other line of coast ?” he said, 
pointing to the dim outline against the horizom 
“I have seen it look just so in its calmest 
moods, when you can hardly hear th6 feint 
wash of water on the beach. And that might 
be an island I know well, far up in the north. 
The mountains rise with just the sainfe sort of 

f*V * V 
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^ V 

abnaptnesfij from the shore; and in winter they 
are snow-capped, too.” 

. I. am glad it is like, I have never seen 
the sea.” 


Kever ? ” he said surprised. 

//‘Perhaps when I was a baby, bnt I don't 
remember. It i^ a- long way to the baths, 
whore the Spaniards go.” 

^^‘Bnt do you stay here all summer? ,Isn’t it 
dreadfully, hot ? ” 

, Sometimes we go to Aranjuez, where there 
are. trees. It isn't so very cool there, either; 
but papa likes it. I have been in the south, 
too; but not in Cadiz or Gibraltar.” 


“ I have seen Cadiz. It is very white; and 
the sea very blue—not like our grey northern 
Waters—and everywhere all over the little town 
:you have the strong scent of the brine/ You 
C?in’t forget how near the Atlantic is.” 


; , /Jf : should like to go. Isn't it odd that I 
^^aldVbe, English, and that I should never 
ha.^e Iboked at any bit of water bigger a 

pdnd’flt ■ 4 

./‘You- will see the ‘silver streak’ we are so 


ip|s^d of, one day. I wish I might be there 
see it for the first time.” 

, pi); A shouldn’t talk much, I think,” she 
6^|^/;lpbking at him rather archly. She had 
for^ten her shyness for the moment. “ Why ’ 
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do people always call out and exclaim about; 
any tiling that is beautiful ? It takes away all j 
the sacreduess of it.’* 

“ Yes,” said Felix. “ I hate a fellow who 
has always his whole stock of adjectives 
hand to j)our out on the first thing that tum|i 
lip" i ^ ^ 

How Kalpli would ha>o laughed behind Btis 
board it* he could haA^e heard this speech ! 

“And, besides, if it is like this, it, will seom. 
an old liiend.” 

“ Oil, but it isn’t like this. Thii^ is only a' 
little like it in one of its humours—its best? 
and quietest humour; but it lias as many. 
whims and capiices as —as some l)eautiful ladies! 
r know,” he finished, with a laugh. j 

Di glanced at him wistfully. Was he think-' 
ing oJ^^liilippa ? she wondered ; and had any-^ 
thing ha])i)enocl to make him count her fickle? 
No, that could not be. |fclis words remind^ 
her of tliat burden of alien troubles she 
forgotten for a little, and all the pleaamtnei^ie^ 
the moriicnt vanislied. 4j|L * 

“ ft is time to go in,” she said p 
l»ack into the da25zlc of lights. 

Miss Barbara had letumed, ana 
a clinking of spoons, as she arrange^’ 
cups. 

“ IIow do you do, cliild ? ” she said 
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presenting her cheek to be kissed. “You are 
done ? That’s right.” 

“Did you expect the padre? But you 
wouldn’t have said anything so very uncompli¬ 
mentary if you did.” 

“Expect your faiber!” said ^liss Barbara, 
with an air of \v')nfTferful contempt, as if that 
would be foolishness nidecd. “ I’m not one to 
mince my words, l)i; and what 1 mean-is this 
‘—’you stiok to your own people, the ])cople 
that have known 3^011 all }'our da^’s, since 
were a helpless baby, and don't you be enticed 
away by strangers. My dear, old friends are 
best.” 

“ I hope never to forget old friemls,” said the 
girl a little pioudly. 

She knew as well as if JVfiss Barbara had 
said it in so many words, that this \vas a warii- 
ing against Philippa. This uglv go'^sip about 
her must have reached this distant quarter, too. 
She sat silent, witli hot cheeks, afraid even to 
after Miss Piper, in case that innocent 
question might bring out another version of the 
report'in Miss Barbara's unvariiishe<l s])eoch. 

She need not have been afraid. IMiss Barbara 
SU;t very erect, with ominous giimne^s, and lips 
pursed against disclosure. Tlierc vrere 
,' 130 ^ things girls ought not to know anything 
ttbont, and she wasn't going to put nonsense 
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into Di’s head. The child would he 
necessary to have a lover next, ^ 

Di did not know that Miss Barbara, 
made it her duty once every week to visit, 
admonish, guide, and direct Miss Piper in tHfe 
way she should go, had set out that day^ on 
purpose to reproach and [Ovcsrwhelm the little 
spinster with shame. 

Confronted witlrthe rumour, Miss Piper fed 
confessed tliat it was true. Philippa had 
to lier house twice, but only twice, to meet 
the Knglishiiian, about wliom everybody was 
tiilking. 


thinking it 




Miss Barbara had declared witheringly that 
she despisiod underhand ways, and that, 00% 
sidcring lier years and her grey hairs. Miss 
Piper might have had more sense. 

Then the little lady, by these re¬ 

proaches, had hurst out wed^ag. It was cruel- 
to taunt her with lier experience’—she who had 
always desired to keep her youtljful feeliinsa, and* 
who had counselled young people to thii 
and implored them to be in no haste to 
And wliat could she do ? Miss Henshaw 
beautiful young lady and in great distressSjiAiidlfe, 
who could refuse her? And she, Miss 
liad been so alarmed and upset, and, 

^rake ever since, dreading that 

®ght come back alone and upbtiti^ >§1^4 
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advisin^y Philippa not to hind herself. "VVhai 
should she have done, then—a lonely woman 
with an angry man in the house ? 

It was a confused story, told witli an eager 
endeavour to shield Philippa, and yet sliowing 
clearly with wliat rclncttpico tlie little spinster 
had yielded, and^lKHW in lier own weak wa} 
she had suffered. •• 

Miss Barl)ara, icdenlkss in her crosb-c'VJiiiina- 
tion, had learned but two facts that Mrs. 
Henshaw did not know of these meetings, and 
that Miss llenshaw did not mean to many this 
gentleman. To have st'cnred a strdern interview 
with a favoured lover jiiiglit possibly have been 
pardoned, thougli Miss Barbara clung to tlie 
decorous, ceremonious lovc-makiiig of her ^oiith ; 
hut to meet a m.in claudohtiuely—for some 
mystei'ious reason known to nobody — that was 
not to be forgiven her. Not all P]iili[)pa's 
pretty speeches could reinstate her in lh(^ lady’s 
good graces. The memory of the night when 
she had met with that blajik icfusal at Mrs. 
Henshaw’s door still raideled. 

When people make light of the triitli they 
will stick a1 nothing,” slie said se\eiely. “ A.iid 
what kind of wife will she make—a girl who 
has been trained like that ? ” 

dear,” she said solemnly to Bi, who 
was sipping her hot tea in haste to be gone, 
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“‘Thine own friends and thy father’s forsake 
not.’ YouVe been but little here of latey aM 
that’s not pretty behaviour to Mrs. Gordon and 
me who have known you all your days. And 
it’s niy dut}^ to warn you, child, if you think 
to pass iiH by for certain folks we won’t name, 
3"0u’ll live to repent it.” 

There was real feelinj;^ under the veil of 
severity, and the ^irl was touched. 

“ I will come again soon,” she said. “ I must 
go now; it is getting quite dark.” 

Mi bS Barbar«rs warning was kindly meant, 
but it was ini])os&ible to accept it. Was not 
]\rrs. Henshaw her father’s friend too—an older 
fiiendtlian these? and Philippa—how could she 
foisako her ? 


8 he went over to Mrs. Gordon’s sofa, where 
Felix was lingering. 

“ Will you lend me IMaria ? ” she whispered. 
“The padie would scold if I wont alone.” 

“ Yes, dear (*hild; I never drcamt!|B[ your 
going alone. Ring, and I will tell Maria to 
hasten her toilet. Perhaps we can jiersuado ' 
to go without lier Sunday mantilla.” 

“May 1 go?” said Felix eagerly, coming 
forward. “Bo let me seo you home, MiSr 
Ouvry. I’ve nothing to do for an hour or mote 
yet, Miss Barbara will tell you I’m a ipae«t 
staid and worthy young man.” ' ^ 
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i You may let me speak for myself, I think,” 
said tliat lady, quitting her teacups. “The 
best I ever said of you is that you might Ix^ 

" ‘‘Nowadays that is an iri'cproachahle cha- 
iiracter,” said Felix, knowing himself to be a 
fav'ourite. “ Quviy, iifior that testimonial, 
^^will YOU go with me A” 

; “ 1 am tiiking j’oii away-” 

Miss Barbara will thank you for that,” said 
this audacious young man. “ And it will spare 
Maria’s feelings.” 

Of course blie 11 go. She knows very well 
Imre’s no getting AJaria back when once you 
let her out.” 

Di was the only one who did not think this 
^arrangement very comfortable. She would 
much rather have had Maria. 

Tho young man, as he very well knew, had 
made a good impression on the two solitary 
ladies.. They liked his fianknesb, his yourh, 
Jlis sunny temper—what niiglit be called 
the artlessnoss of his abundant candour—as 
women do, who have left all these things 
behind them. “ He might have been luy son,” 
the mother of lost childien used to think as she 
4i^lened to his outpourings. ITe might have 
Tuy brother;” Miss Barbaia remembered 
ihe onn strong and tender affection of her life. 
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lie tossed back liis liead, lounged in tbe best 
ebair, crumpled tbe antimacassars, poured out 
bis confidences to the one lady and openly 
laughed at the other, and they both liked it. 
Di, who was precious to them both, might be 
trusted to liis care. 

“Ifc won't put silly noi’on? into her head; 
he's a Jad of jirinciple f'r all his lightness,*’ 
was Miss Barbara’s too ti listing verdict as $he 
saw them set out. “ And Di is but a bairn yet. 
If I thouglit she would fall into that other girl’s 
%vays-” 

“ IVe a fine story to tell you, Mary, now 
that we are alone,” she said, going hack to her 
bister’s sofa, ]>ut first carotully shutting the 
door, and making a minute search Japbind all 
the larger pieces of furniture, as i^^^Ke eaves¬ 
dropper iniglit by chance be lu3l|Kg there. 
‘‘'It's all true. T made that silly body Amelia 
J’ijier tell me everytliing.” 

“ Mrs. 8t. John has been liere.” 

“ Then it’s all over the town already, 
on it. 

While she told her tale, with much l^ead- 
shakirig and severe comment, the two, who 
were both keenly interested in the same matter, 
walked thrfi^gh the lighted streets without*so 
much as remotely liiiiting at it. Di was re- 
b*(|Ved that her companion was silent, and yet 


depenj^"' 
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sorry^ H sbo could have summoned courage, 
tbere was a word she would fain have said, 
hut the moment to say ft did not come. 

‘‘ You were speaking of the sea in tlie 
north,” she said. J lave you ever been in 
Scotland ? ” 

“ Yes. r was thbiking of an island up there 
when we looked at tho plain. It’s a solitary 
enough place, and 1 dare say you never heard 
of it.” 

“ What is it called?” she asked, with a note 
of eagerness in her vt)ico. 

St. Lasriaii. After some forgotten saint, 
T suppose.” 

“ Oh, but 1 do know all about it! ” she cried. 
“ That is just my island.” 

Your island ? ” 

“ Yes. And I wonder when vou were there 

•/ 

if you ever met my cousin Boll ? ” 

** Bell,” he i epeated, ith fine gra\ity. ‘‘ Miss 
Bell-” 

Fullartou,” said Di promptly. “ Have you 
met her ? ” 

Now, on this special island with llni saintly 
name there are almost as many Fiillartons as 
there are trees. Felix recalled liis friend’s 
gamekeeper, his boatman, the postmistress, the 
minister, the minister’s man; the farmer on the 
hill above, the farmer in the valley below, but 
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for a Miss Bell Fullarton he searched his 
memory in vain. 

“ I am afraid-” he began, feeling woiad^r- • 

fully disappointed. “ Can you tell me where she 
lives ? It isn't a big place, but there is such 
SI clan of them. They are as thick as the famous 
Taliombrosa leaves.” t 

“ Kylnmre. At least,' I write to Her there 
sometimes ; but I 'think she once told me she 
sent some distance for her letters.” 

Felix went in imagination all over the little 
hamlet by the sea. He ordered the inhabitants 
to turn out for review; he did miles of walking 
over hills and glens in J:hat brief moment of 
pondering, but he did not catch the most distant 
glimpse of Miss Bell Fullarton. 

** Wliat is slie like ? ” he asked, as a last 
chance, as if it were probable he shouM be 
familiar with her face and not have he|^|^er 
name in that distant little colon}, where^plry** 
body knows all about you, from the firsif hour 
of your arrival. 

“ 1 can’t tell you,” said Di; and they bot;]|| 
laughed. “ I have never seen her. She is 
only cousin. Her mother was papa’s ; 

and she died a long time ago. Bell must be 
quite old.” 

^‘Oh, an old lady! There is an 
Fullarton, who live in a glen ne®a? 
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Sbe wears a ‘mutch’—do you know what a 
* mutch * is ?—and she goes about with a big 
walking-stick.” ^ 

“ Oh, but that can’t be Bell. I didn’t moan 
old like tliat—only not a giil. I don’t know' 
what her ago is, but she alvv^ays writes as if 
she thought me* q^^ite a child; and sometimes 
she tells me that thi* is a degenerate ago, and 
that nobody can do things as t]u*v were done 
long ago, and it is that thiit makes me think 
that she is old.” 

“ But you don’t believe her ? All that talk 
about tbe pejfoction of the past is humbug, 
yon know.” 

“AVell, perhaps. I don’t think T want any¬ 
thing changed. And what is tlio use of always 
wishing yon wore your own grandmother? 
Yon can’t change yourself into liei.’’ 

“Heaven forbid ! ” said Felix lightly. “For¬ 
tunately, no amount of trying c<in biiiig about 
the transformation.” 

“ Bell is vet y clever. F^lic has found out a 
great many things. 81ie has found out that 
English people are all shallow ” 

“Do you call that a sign (.f genius ?” 

Di laugliod at his tragic air. 

“And she says 1 ought to he very thankful 
be Scotch. But I think, if people are nice, 

; Jt doesn’t much matter where they were born, 
does it ? 
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No,” said Felix, “ IVe a host of friends in 
the north, hut if one’s only chance of virtue 
lay in ^being a Scot, that would be a poor look¬ 
out for you and me; for, Miss Bell may say 
what she likes, she can't claim you for a. 
countrywoman when 3’ou’ve never eVeii seen 
the land of tlic thistle.” 

“ Papa is lialf Scotch, and so Bell admits me 
into tlie.clan ; but mamma was Eughsh, I think. 

1 hear from Bell just twice every year; she 
writes to me at Christmas, and I answer her 
letter, and then she writes to me again in 
June. But I’m afraid my letters are very 
8tuj)id; 1 never know wha,t to say.” 

“ You can’t bewail the present and lament 
the past V ” * 

“ Well, no. I am quite satisQ|^||with the 
present.” 

“ And so she writes to you in June. If I aij^ 
up there llien, per]ia])s you will lot me be the 
bearer of your answer. If I was very meek 
a#I proper, don’t you think I might persuade 
lier that there are one or two who have the 
misfortune to call themselves English, and who 
are yet not wholly and irrecoverably Jbad?” 

l)i laughed. 

“ 1 wish I could see fihe said. ShO 
is the only relation in the world, exoejft 

fapa.” 
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“ You will let me take that letter ? ” 

“Oh yes. And some day you will tell me 
about Kylmure ? ” 

They had reached the opon entrance to the 
house, and the portress had thiust her head 
out of her glass box, and was dangling the key 
on her finger, - , 1 , 

“Papa must he I)i said, noticing this. 

“Perhaps some other time-She turned 

to him hesitatingly. 

“ May I ? " ho asked eagerly. “ May I call 
on you some day—some evening ? 1 should 

like to know Mr. Ouvry bet ter — Ralpli has 
often talked of him/\said this cunning youth— 
“ if he wouldn’t think me a bore ? And I will 
tell you all about St. Lasriaii, the island of 
mountain and sea.” 

“ Yes, come,” said ])i, holding out her hand 
frankly. “ Papa will like to see you very 
much, and-” 

She paused, startled by a fleeting glimpse of 
Br face that looked in upon them fium the street, 
and vanished in a moment. 

“What was it? Did anything frighten 
you ? ’* he asked. 

He stepped to the door and glanced o*ut, 
Mlf. Ferryman’s retreating flgiire, revealed by 
tbo light of a lamp under which he passed, was 
easily recognized. Felix involuntarily lelt in 
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his podket for a letter ke bad tkat 
received—a letter from his old friend Smith, ol: 
Liverpool. A grim smile settled abojit: hfe 
lips. Ho muttered something under his br^atli;' 

“ You were alarmed,” he said, turning back 
, to her. “ Tliat fellow—— ” ;; 


No, no,” s«aid Di eagerly-; he did nothing, 
to frighten rne—nothing ai all. It was silly of 
me to be startled.” 


‘‘ If I thought-” he began, with a darken^ 

ing brow. 

“ It was not]ling,” she interrupted him. In 
her engerness to assure him, she laid her hand, 
on his sleeve, forgetting^ her timidity. She 
rememhered only tliat dreadful rumour of the 
young men’s hatred towards each other, of the 
possibility of tlieir coming to blows. It had 
been forgotten while they talked, and now it 
all came back to her with a sudden pain. 


“ Oh, don’t do auytljin^^^nakc him angry^'' ^ 
she ^id, feeling that sheiSKt speak. “ Pon’t 
quarrel with him. He is cruel. He wouM:/ 
have no pity.” 

Thank you,” said Felix very gent^pF 
are too good, too kind, to think of 

And you will—you will take care ?^ W 
Yes, I will take care,” he answered, 
smile. “ He will not harm me.” 

' 'v *' V " '■ xl 

She stood, with parted lips and wide; 


Vi' 
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. looking after kim as he wont, not hearing the 
loud salutations of the portress, who had 
watched this little scene. She could not conquer 
tho>J6wnt dread at her heart, the throb of sudden 
feat sbe had felt when that dark, angry face 
looked inlo her own! 

Felix crob^cd fhe^ square with his head very 
erect. It seemed to^ him that only to talk 
to this young girl, to feel the touch ,of her 
hand on his arm, to look into licr pleading 
eyes, had oonrfjrr<*(l some now grace on him. 
It was his kniglit s investiture. ITc felt richer, 

. l)ettor. * 

Yet, when ho reached his room, and pulled 
out the letter, the old expression oi‘ half-cynical 
humour returned to liis lips. It was another 
lady he ]in«l ])romibe<l to defend, not this one, 
whom ho blchhod for her kind thoughi of him. 
Ho glanced at liis watch. “ Time for our little 
.appd^ntrnfmt. Harm mo?'* He lauglied aloud, 
“lifo, Felix, my boy, it will do you a world of 
good*'* 

Straightway he pulled his cap over his brows 
and marched out of the house. 
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CIIAPTEP. lY. 

“ 'I’he quarrel is a very i)rctty qiiairel as it stands; we 
should only sj)oil it by trying to explain it.’* 

WuK.v you aro full of fears, sliaken by fore- 
bocliijgs, troubled touching the safety of one 
about whom a little sj)riiig of interest has risen 
within you, you may he forgiven for feeling the' 
expression of your noiglibour’s frank coiitent- 
nieiit a little oppressive. 

Thus Deonys, having done nothing more 
than take off her hat with fingers, while 
her mind was rapidly followiilpFelix’s retreating 
figure, was as nearly cross as it was possible 
for one of her sweet-tempered be, 

when an arm suddenly encircled herjBlw, and 
slie felt herself whirled about the sfion in a 
giddy waltz. 

“ Philippa, let me go,” she cried, struggling 
free. “ What do you mean ? ” 

^ “ There! ” said Philippa, bringing her with 
we last turn to the safe anchorage Cf the old 
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sofa^ "Sv^sn’t that neatly done ? I call that a 
piece of piloting, with all these peninsulas 
and islands and reefs of furniture in the way. 
Don’t you feel better, my child ? ” 

Philippa, I don’t understand you.” 

Deonys threw off her jacket. She was hot 
and tired and a trifle indignant. 

“ I don’t understand myself,” she answered, 
dancing slowly down the room. “ It’s ^such a 
rare sensation for Philippa Henshaw to be on 
good terms with herself. Di, don’t you think 
TVe grown an inch or two since you saw me ? ” 
She came to a pause before her friend. “ I can 
stand it, you know, J’m not ‘ tall to roach the 
pole,’ like the man in Mr. Watts’s verses.” 

She drew herself up and lifted her chin. 

** I feel morally bigger, at any rate.” 

“ I wish you would talk sense,” said Di, in a 
melancholy little voice. ** I suppose you have 
got something to say ? ” 

** To say ? I could shput it aloud, if it weren’t 
for shocking Mr. Ouvry^” 

C. tfPapa is out; but: I wish you wouldn’t 
shop^ Fm tired.” 

Tired ? you poor little woman ! What 
thade you tired ? ” 

. Philippa "went and knelt down before the sofa. 

‘‘ Tell me about it. What did it ? ” 

? ? Qh, things,” said Di lucidly. 
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^‘What things?” Philippa asked turning 
up her face inquisitively. 

“ I don’t know—about you, some of them.’' . 

“ About me ? This grows serious.” 

“ Yes, horrid gossip. Don’t ask me about it.” 
“ Wliere have you been?” Philippa asked, 
flushing slightly. ,v 

“ At Mrs. Grordon’s. Mrs. St. John came in. 
Oh, I forgot, you don’t know her.” 

“ If one may judge by your voice,” said 
Philippa merrily, “ I don’t lose much.” 

“ No, she isn’t nice ; she says horrid things. 
There, don’t let us speak about her.” 

‘‘But if she has been,.speaking about me? 
Di,” she said impulsively, “ she can’t have 
told 3 ^ou my great news. You surely would 
have looked a little glad-” 


“ What news ? ” Di asked^uickly. 

Was it true, then, that ||Hix- 

he had said nothing. 

“ Quick, tell me,” she said. 


And yet 


brief 



“ He has left,” said Philippa, 
impressiveness. 

“ Who has left ? ” 

“ Why, Di! ” cried Philippa, giving her a 
little shake, “ where are your thoughts wandet- 
ing to ? i/e, of course, that man—that tailed,, 
cotton, Manchester man. I can’t | 


even to call him by his name.” 
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, : “ Bat I saw Wm five minutes ago,” Di 
stared at her friend. 

Oh, you literal child, he is going to-night, 
in an hour or so, by the express. I dare say he 
would.be glad to leave this minute, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, they won't alter the train service, even 
for an enraged love^,” 

. “ Are you sure—a^ you quite sure ? ” 

■ “My dear, I shall bless ‘ business ’ ,all my 
life. It’s a rise in the market, or a fall in the 
market, I’m sure I don’t know which—that is 
my rival.” 

“ You are sure ? ” Di asked again, with a 
quick, eager light in her eyes. “ There is no 
mistake, he is going to-night by the early train ? 
He will only have time to pack up his things; 
not to see any one.” 

“ No,'’ said Philippa, laughing and wondering. 
« jQU anxious to say good-bye to l)im ? ” 

“ I ? ” She put out her hand with a gesture 
of disgust. “ Oh, I am glad! ” She gave a 
great sigh. 

. jPhilippa looked at her grave face wistfully. 
He*:,eyes were absently fixed on the window, 
,h^r thoughts far distant. 

‘(Are you thinking of me at all? ” she said 
at i^t gently. 

;;j&i moved her head, and the light returned to 
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“ Now we can be comfortable again. The old 
times will come back,” she said. 

It was like waking out of an ugly nightmare. 
For the moment the great news was enough-^the 
sense of deliverance from a brooding fear; but 
preseritlj a wonder, as to how it all came about, 
crept in. 

“ How did it happen ? ” rhe asked. ‘‘ Tell me 
about iti” 

“ The money was paid. Mamma paid it.” 
Philippa looked down on the carpet. 

But I thought-” She paused, suddenly 

aware that she was about to say a rude thing. 

“You thought she hadn’t the money to 
give ? ” Tlie words were spoken with a 'visible 
effort. 

“ I am very glad I was wrong,” Di said, in a 
low voice. 

“ You wore quite riglit, she hadn’t it to give, 
I believe; but she got it—somehow. I don’t 
want to know anything about it, Dpn’t you 
understand how much better it is forlB not to 
know anything?” she said urgently 
honestly got, and the man took it, and there is 
an end of it. He is going away; and 1 
I’ll never, never see him again! ” 

Something in this speech made the listigffliilSdr 
feel strangely uncomfortable. Philippa 

sa'^t^d herself, but-Di hated her&elf for that 
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"buV’—that underlying doubt. She passed 
over everything in her answer, except the last 
words. 

“ You neqd never see him again. He won’t 
put himself in your way, if it was only the 
money he wanted after all.” 

“ Oh, he wanted'me, too, as a sort of expensive 
ornament to his house, the newest artistic 
decoration,” saitl Pliilippa, with a smile' curling 
her lips ; “ but, as he could not get me, he was 
glad enough to take the sum he paid for mo. 
It would have been hard for him to lose both.” 

“ Wait a minute,” said Di, who had listened 
with a divided mind.- 1 think, after all, I will 
tell you what they are sa^ ing about } ou.” 

“ Do,” said Philippa, with some bitterness. 
‘‘It is so nice to know what people's candid 
opinion of you is.” 

“ They say you made appointments with him 
at Miss Piper’s. I told them tliere wasn’t a 
word of truth in it; but I want you to tell Miss 
Barbara so yourself. You mustn’t mind if I 
think of Miss Piper first; she is such an old 
jGri0n4, aud any gossip like that would hurt her 
so much.' Miss Barbara wouldn’t spare her, I’m 
afraid.** 

^ But it is true.” 

Tho hot colour flamed into Philippa’s cheeks, 
aa she met the wondering reproach of Di*s eyes. 
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“Oh, Di, was there anything so dreadfully 
wrong in it*? I thought it was the safest place 
to go, and 1 had to meet him. You can suppose 
it wasn’t for pleasure I went.” 

“ Miss Barbara will never forgive her—never; 
and Miss Piper loans so on her opinion, though 
she is afraid of her. Oh, ii was cruel! ” 

“ I meant no harm,” Fhilippa pleaded, look¬ 
ing into the flushed, indignant face. “ She 

was- Oh, do forgive me, but I must laugh,’* 

she said, dimpling all over. “ If you saw her 
dress, and the preparations she made—all the 
miniatures were labelled, that he might take in 
her ])edigreo at a glaufce—one would have 
thoughi it was she who was going to reject 
him, and not T.” > 

“ I see nothing to laugh at,” said Di coldly. 
“ I am sure you made her very unhappy.” 

“ But think of her age/^ said Philippa 
plaintively. “ Sl»e must b(‘ ever so much older 
than your father. I will go down oa^my h|pes 
to Miss Baibara, if you like, and tell her it'was 
all my fault. Di, don’t look so unmerciful. I 
meant no harm.” 

“That man!” said Di, with an expressive 
action of the hands. “ She whods so timid I 
“ She wasn’t present,” said Philippa eagerly. 
“ Since 1 am confessing, let me tell you every- 
I had to meet him. There were things 
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1 had to get back—^letters and other things he 
was mean enough to keep, to hold over me.” 

‘‘ Letters ? ” Di echoed, wondering when she 
was to understand the whole of the affair. “ So 
you corresponded ? ” 

You press me cruelly,” said Philippa, with 
rising agitation.* ,“.It was only at first. He 
wrote to me, and P had to answer. Mamma 
made me. No,” she corrected herself, “that 
isn’t honest, I did it of mv own accord. But 
I had no sooner done it than I repented. That 
is my way. My repentances are like the 
American storm-warnings, tliey always come 
too late to be of any use.” 

She looked up with a suspicion of a smile, but 
Di would not be betrayed into amusement. She 
was very solemn. 

“ I can’t think how you could ever make up 
your mind to write at all.” 

“ I told you 1 repented ”—this with a little 
pout-r-“ in sackcloth and ashes, or at least in a 
waterproof and thick boots, like a ‘personally 
conducted’ young woman. We were in Home 
then, and I didn’t allow myself a single pretty 
'thing ; and, if you knew the Roman shops, you 
would understand what that means. We were 

d » 

sO far away, and it all seemed so distant, and J 
had almost forgotten how hateful his presence 
had,been to me. But I have suffered for it. I 
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don’t think, in spite of my act of penance, I 
have ever respected myself since.” 

“ You got them back ?” 

Di tried without marked success to speak 
sympathetically. 

“ Yes, oh yes, I go,t thorn back. If I did 
wrong I was well punished for it. I think that 
was about the worst half-liour I have had in 
my life/* she said bitterly ; “ and I’ve had some 
moments that you wouldn’t envy me. But I 
got them back, and 1 put them in the fire, and 
reduced them to ashes. I wish I could burn 
out the remembrance of that hateful time as 
easily.” 

She turned away her head. Something in 
the dejected attitude, in the rai*e sadness of the 
brigfit, beautiful face, touclied Bi and brought 
back her wavering allegiance. 

“ Never mind,** she said with fire tenderness, 
“it’s all over now, and wo can begin again. 
To-morrow, I will go and see Miss Piper.” 

“And I will go with you,” said Philippa, 
brightening under this kindness. No,” she 
corrected herself with quick intuition; “ fadate 
say you would like best to go alone. Pooflpttle 
woman! I believe it reconciled her to every** 
thing to know that I sent him away; and yet 
she couldn’t help being kind to him and trying^ 
to soften the blow. She wanted to show him 
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tKe. miniatures—perhaps the sight of that fat old 
Mrs. Piper, with the wonderful turban, might 
have served as a warning, for she was a sylph, 
like me, once, it seems—but he had the grace to 
take leave. Indeed, I would never have let him 
annoy her.” 

“I should hope .pot. Philippa,” she asked 
suddenly, “ what made you play that day your 
mother lunched with us ? ” 

“It was a triumphal march.” She looked up 
with mischievous archness. “ I couldn’t help 
it. I got my letters back that morning; and I 
took the chance of beiim alone to make a funeral 

O 

pyre. After burning my past, it seemed the 
right thing to do to begin life witli music—a 
sort of flourish of trumj)ets to announce my re¬ 
turn from captivity. I’m afraid it wasn't very 
well received, was it ? Did it spoil your lunch ?’* 
“ Don’t talk about it, it is done, let us bury 
it, too,’* said Di, rising to put an end to further 
confidences. She would nqt ask any questions, 
hut it needed a very slight effort of memory to 
fed certain that Mrs. Ilenshaw had at that time 
found no means of repaying the debt she had 
contracted. With what arguments, then—with: 

promises, cajolements, protests— 
Biip,iPhjlippa prevailed in her interview with so 
.creditor? How had she got back the 
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She put away from her, as much as was 
possible, her creeping doubt, but she could not so 
easily silence it. She remembered the scenes of 
the past weeks vividly, as we remember the first 
moment of disenchantment, the hour in which 
“ some dear expectation dies.*’ But doubt with 
her never meant less love^ rijther more. One 
might so easily be wrong in mistrusting another, 
but one could never love too much, she would 
have said if she had cared to analyze her feeling 
at all. 

As it was, she only kissed Philippa, and went, 
like a prosaic young person, to put away her 
hat and inspect the contents of the larder, 
intent on making of the simjde supper a little 
feast to mark what Philippa was pleased to call 
her return from bondage. 

Next day, wliile she was paying that visit 
of sympathy to Miss Piper, trembling in her 
high dove cot under Miss Barbara’s displeasure, 
Ralph Malleson was, speeding from the south to 
the north. ' 

The day was hot, and the journey tiresoi^lj(j 
since it had ceased to have any novelty for IdElU; 
He was glad to be returning home, but irri^ts^^ 
by the slow rate at which the miles decr^8@<t 
Ther^ was but one other occupant of the 
carriage—a man wliose head and face^w^^ 
‘completely enveloped in the folds of his cape, 
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teyealing'Dothing but the tip of a frosty nose, 
Malleson wasted a great deal of speculation on 
this silent figure. The desire to have a glimpse 
of his remaining features grew urgent. He 
had an uncanny sense of a sombre eve keeping 
watch on all his res^ess movements. He 
. coughed, he changeddiis scat, raised and lowered 
the windows witliouf’^-esult. The man grew to 
have a kind of fascination for liim. Should he 
speak aloud and force a reply from tliis motion¬ 
less mummy, and so break the spell ? 

While he was debating within himself what 
to say, the train slowed and finally came to a 
stand at a station ; the«figure in the corner roused 
itself, gathered about it its shawls, rugs, heavy 
hooded cloak, and silently made its exit from 
the carriage. Ralph poked his head out of the 
window and examined the platform, but in vain 
—his dumb companion bad vanished. He 
always afterwards declared that he had travelled 
vdth a ghost, and made a very neat and thrilling 
litile story out of it for the wonderment of his 
.Friends, 

He got out, and hy way of enlivenment pur¬ 
chase all the newspapers he could lay his'' 
hands on, and these were not few. The station 
was of considerable size; but there were not 
:'^hy travellers, and the guard, driver and 
other officials alighted for a social squabble 
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over rival politics. Nobody seemingly was in 
aty hnfry, and apparently the chief business of 
the hour was the readjusting of the affairs of the 
kingdom. Before the bell rang and the loiteriDjp 
passengers took their seats, Spain had passed 
through a tremendous crisis, and emerged the 
first of European Powers. 

Mallesoii had, meantime, made a notable collec¬ 
tion of literature of every shade and hue. For 
a time he read diligently: now a courteous 
reminder to Aiiiadeo that tlie air of Italy would 
benefit his constitution, and that Spain, the 
noble and generous, would make no mean 
haggling over the price of a ticket (not a return 
one) for that country; now the latest Carlist 
scare, or the newest manifesio of the Mont- 
pensarists, the Isabella faction, the Kadioals, 
Democrats, Socialists; the hundred and one 
parties struggling for tlie mastery, each of them 
expressing frank and cordial hatred of the others. 
All this is apt to he depressing, J|||bn to ^ 
s^guine spirit unliable to pessiiflPc f^r$. 
Malleson tossed the flimsy sheets aside, and fell^ 
by way of a little cheer, to thinking ab6&t' 
himself. 

A great authority has lately told us 
liiai^ry, by virtue of its being a travellijo^ in 
the|j^‘st, is a species of culture. own' 

hisrory—so immensely more important to onoself 
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- ih^ that of a nation—ought, then, to be a very 
. refining and improving study. Malleson found 
it easy to argue thus, but less easy to "extract 
. any “ sweetness or light ” out of his own ended 
story. As for the future, well, was it so 
. impossible that the future should redeem the 
days that were gone? ^ust the past always 
dominate his life Mighi not he, too, put out 
his hand and claim tlie da^ s to come as others 
; did ? It was a bold thouglit, hut it had for him 
a gieat charm. 

It is dreary woik, Ihis looking behind over 
the long-travelled road of sorrowful cxpeiience; 
but for llie linsecii wa^v in front tliore is always 
the sunshine of hope. For a little while he 
gave himself up to tlio entoitainment of this 
vision of a lai ger, more vivid life that might 
yet be bis. The tliought of it brouglit others 
to his memory, and prevented, to tlie great 
, benefit of his temper, a too-exclusive dwelling 
on hiinself. 

There was Felix—what rash adventures had 
; that quixotic youth been engaged in ? and 
, Philippa, that fair enslaver, bow many new 
conquests had she made? And I)i—it is not 
tie^ful to state that Di hardly came third in 
the order of his thoughts. There was great 
^ xnetfiilness in every memory of Ihis young girl 
with the frank, serious eyes. He had brought 
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some trifling trinkets for lier and her friend 
from a famous silversmiths in Seville. He 
took out the little packet, and, unwrapping the 
thin paper, laid them on the seat before him, 
pleasing liimself hugely with the thought of 
her pleasure. He would go soon—that night, 
perha[>>.—and present them. He pictured her 
girlish delight when he fjroduced the chain of 
many .IVagilo links, and the silver arrow, such 
as he had seen German maidens wear in their 
thick brown braids, 

Tims restored to good humour, he was ready 
to welcome a number of follow travellers when 
the train stop])ed at the last station before the 
capital. All the iiew-coineis were smoking 
cigarettes; but between the meditative puds 
they talked, with much politeness and pomp of 
phrase; ])olitics, gossip, scandal, perhaps. Malle- 
son listened vjignely, tljinking cliiofly of his 
supper. At the last moment something was 
said that a nested, liis wandering ’thoughts, 
something touching the latest manifestatiA of 
English oddity. “ A duel,” said onej^ in 
whicli hotli combatants were killed.” ‘*No, 
no,” corrected a?iother; “ a much more tame 
affair—lio question of wounds at all. A little 
j^unishmciit administered in the English 
^wliat call a match of boxing; ajPP'e 
trifle—not a drop of blood spilt.” A third sug-* 
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grated, with great civility, that a horsewhip was 
the instrument employed, and added some har¬ 
rowing particulars as to the state of the victim. 
The occasion of the quarrel alone seemed a 
matter beyond dispute. In the land of chivalry 
and honour, and other high-sounding words, 
yon might make quite certain that there was a 
lady in the background. The story might have 
gone through endless variations but that the 
bustle of arrival cut it short. 

Ralph jumped out, grim, but determined*, 
thinking no longer of his supper. Felix, that 
'impulsive 3 ^outh, must first be found and called 
to give an account of himself before he could 
wash off the stains of travel, or sit down to 
a comfortable meal. 

' He threw himself into a cab, drove straight 
to the hotel, and ran up to his cousin’s rooms. 
There were evident signs of the young man’s 
recent presence, lavish comfort, and equally 
lavish untidiness, but the owner himself was 
nowhere visible. The door of the bedroom 
stood open, and he walked in. It was with a 
feeling of relief that he found the bed un¬ 
occupied, except by certain stray possessions, 
overflowings of Felix’s extensive wardrobe, 
which had found convenient restiiig-place 
thei?e. He had half expected to discover a 
sick alii sorrowful penitent, ready to submit 
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meetly to his reproaches; but, though h^ 
relieved to find himself mistaken, " 

annoyed at Felix’s absence. The; arnichai?' 
looked very inviting after a lengthened railway 
journey, and from below came savoury odours 
of dinner. 

He rushed here and the^'e ih growing wrath, 
hungry and cross; The boy had vanished'^ 
leaving no trace behind. In his further search 
for him, Ralph encountered the story with'which 
Madrid was, for the moment, amusing itself ot'er 
and over again. It took as many subtle'forms 
as a tale whispered in that game we call* 
Russian scandal, which, passing from ear to ear, 
comes out finally in an entirely new dress. 
The only particular to- which every one stuck 
obstinately was that which ^ made Felix the 
fair-haiicd the victor. 


At last, after much expenditure of time and 
temper, the young man, about whom gossip-v^s 
busy, was discovered in a remote jifog'fhou^e., ; 

“ What is this that I hear about^^. ? 
said, as sternly as he could, waving off the 
joyful welcome. 

Felix slirugged his shoulders. 


“ How can I tell ? ” he said lightly.' 
are th.ey kind enough to say about me ? ‘ 
“ Say about you! Oh, they arC' 
fiuc story of it. .You’ve made th^ 
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hot to hold you, I can tell you,” said Ralph 
grhnly, “ What have you done with that 
man ?” 

** With what man ? ” said Felix innocently*. 

** Oome, I’m in earnest.” Ralph spoke 
irritably. “Out with it. What have you 
been about ? ” • , ^ 

“Done with him?4' Felix stared, and then 
he burst out laughing. “ Do tliey say.I have 
cooked and eaten him, and hidden the bones in 
the cellar, or garrotted him, or given him a 
blow from behind, or-” 

“ Or fought a duel witlj him ? ” said Malleson 
Suppose yop come to the truth.” 

■“ A duel! ” said Felix contemptuously. “ So 
that is the story! Not very likely. Do you 
suppose a mean hound like that had pluck 
enough to fight, oven if I had cliallenged him ? ” 

“ Where is he now ? ” 

Felix’s eyes had a suspicious twinkle in them. 

“ In bed at Avila, if he’s a wise man.” 

“There is some foundation for all this fine 
talk, I suppose ? ” 

“Very likely; hut S}>anish imagination is 
accountable for a good deal of einbellisliment. 
The fellow was insolent, and 1 let him know it.” 

“ What business was it of yours ? ” growled 
;ihe older man. “ You are always in scrapes.” 

“I begun with reminding him of a few 
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trifling particulars about himself,” Felix 
on, ‘‘which I happened to learn, and then l; 
gave him a little instruction in manners. . 
afraid he wasn't grateful—not at alf grateful.”' 
He laughed at the remembrance of the scene. 

“ You are not to be trusted,” said Ralph, 
walking angrily up and do.^n- his hands thrust 
in his pockets. The room was almost empty, 
and he spoke in English, secure rin not being 
understood. “ You might have thought of the 
flood of gossip you would let loose about the 
ladies you were so eager to defend.” 

“ Pooh ! It will never reach them.”. 

“ You are a rash, hot-headed boy. Will you 
ever learn sense ? ” ' _ 

“Oh yes,” said Felix, with perfect temper,^ 
laying his hand on liis friend s shoulder, “ when 
I am as old as you. Look here, old man, you 
are hungry. Come and eat my supper.” He,; 
pulled him without much resistance to-the:.^ 
table. “ Do you smell that stew PjiCit 
sit down, and tuck tliis napkin undePyour 
ril tell you everything when you have fed,'hut, 
defend me from the criticism of a 
man! 
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CHAPTER V. 

“But when Alasnam came to consult the mirror, the 
glafi0| fatal touchstone, was dimmed.” 

you know wliat every one will think— 
what they will confidently expect to happen 
next ? ” 

Felix had made h'^ confession, as he had 
promised, but not until his cousin’s appetite 
had been appeased, and his asperity softened 
by an excellent meal. The friends were walk¬ 
ing under the starlight to MullesoidK*rooms, in 
the northern suburb. Felix had been v(‘ry 
frank, and Ralph was reassured. The affair 
had been a mere bit of boyish indiscretion, and, 
in spite of his apparent disapproval, he found 
in his heart some sympathy for the lad’s 
chivalrous impulse. 

“ I wasn’t going to have them insulted,” said 
Felix, with his chin in the air, “ and stand by 
tamely. I did him no harm, though lie raada^ 
a precious row.” lie laughed, as he did g|| 
every tomembrance of his valour. 
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Did she appeal to you ? ” Ralph had asked, 
not without a shade of contempt in his voice* 

“ Miss Uenshaw ? ** ^ 

Miss Ilenshaw, of course.” 

“ No,” said Felix shortly, “ she did not.” i- 
lie was very reticent on this point. He feaid 
nothin^iv at all of an appcjvl ‘th^at had been 
to him by the other lady, and which he had 
promptly met. There were some things that, 
for all liis ready frankness, ho carried in his 
heart, and never told his fiiend. 

They had reached the door of the house 
where Malleson had rooms. He whistled on 
the watchman, whose light was visible in the 
distance; and while they waited for the key, 
Ralph turned round and asked that question* 
“ Do you know what every one will think— 
what they will confidently expect to happen 
next ? ” 

He was capable of using this threat i^'an 
argument in his irritation, but he knew^Wa® 
a weak subteifujare. 

Felix surprised him by saying nc 3 i|png at all. 
Silence on this young man’s part was at 
times significant. ‘ 

“So-There *are more' confessi(SftS 

come ! ” he said a little dryly. ‘ 

, He laid his hand on the boy’s shonW^r* 
Felix shook it off almost roughly. 
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Why should I mind what people choose to 
expect ? he cried. “ Tm not going to dance 
to their piping. Look here, Rdlph, I dare say 
you mean well, and I’ve always told you every¬ 
thing, hut you can push a fellow too far, you 
know,” 

"‘All right. I’lL restrain my devouring 
curiosity,” Ralph said calmly, examiiiing this 
new mood with interest. 

“ There’s nothing to bo curious about. When 
there is, I’ll let you know. If you think I’m 
going to bother myself about the gossip of the 

Puerta-” He marched off, with his head 

in the .air. 

“ Good-night,” said Malleson, tal^g^the key 
from the sereno, who had approached^<s 

“ Good-night,” Felix echoed, his voice coming 
already faintly out of the darkness, fur he 
w^ed off at a great pace, leaving his friend 
an|^xaientoT to ponder in solitude over this new 
i3kd quickly developed humdur. Nothing that 
Felix did or could do surprised the older man 
tnuCh, He was used to his lavish display of 
emotion, to his fancies and his likings, all of 
them hot, and few of them lasting, 
t There had been other fevers through which 
had nursed the boy patiently, half amused, 
luilf ^Ornful over his quick convalescence; yet 
he had, somehow, expected this attack to take 
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powerful hold, and to prove more troublesome. 
It did not disappoint him to find himself mis¬ 
taken, if that was the reading to put on the 
young fellow’s petulance. The love that was 
to raise, to steady, to make a man of him, was 
not in Philippa’s gift.r Malleson, in his blind¬ 
ness, always pictured a difetant future, out of 
which some noble, uiiknoVn lady was to step, 
who ^iiould have the making of his young 
cousin in lier hands, lie never dreamed of 
possible pain to himself; of any call to self- 
sacrifice in the matter. 


Meanwhile, on this, Ihe night of his return to 
Madrid, he held that he had wasted time enough 
on so frivolous a subject; and, having tossed the 
contents of his portmaidcau into a drawer and 
piled his papers on the table, ht seized on a 
novel, drew his ancient armchair to the fire, 


and, with a shrug, dismibseJ from his 

mind. . ;IP 

Nevertheless, his remark remained true. 


Everybody looked for hut one result from Felix’s 
champioiibhip. 

When the rumour, somewhat distorted 
garbled, reached the two ladies in thejr lonely 
home in the north of the city, there was muoh 
eloquence and a great deal of bitterness., ex¬ 
pended on the affair. Miss Barbara admired 
the spiiit that was wortliy of a Gordon, but 
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hated that it should he manifested on behalf 
of so unworthy a subject. She condemned 
Philippa, in spite of ^;he girl’s pretty apologies 
and protests; her pouts and her smiles, and 
even Di’s pleadings had won her at the best but 
a cold tolerance. Other tilings might be for¬ 
given her, but thaiishe should win or be about 
to win, Felix,j who tnight have aspired to the 
hand of a (Jordon, was not to be forgiven her. 
Miss Barbara had cherished other Sellerses for 
her favourite, and the failure of these was 
visited also on Philippa. 

Mr. Ouvry listened to the buzz of the cafes 
with smiling, contemptuous bhindiiess. It was 
folly, but young men wore foolish and rash. 
He crossed one white hand over the other. If 
this were to be the termination of Airs. Hen- 
$haw’s little troubles, it was well; specially well 
that she should escape them hy other aid than 
his. He paid her a little visit, jicrliaps of con- 
gtatulation. lie spoke playfully of himself as a 
poor man—a very poor man; a man for whom 
•virealth had no charms; but he hinted delicately 
• that when good fortune fell at the feet of lus 
fiifends ho was the first to rejoice. 

Mrs. Henshaw, without directly responding, 
received him graciously. Her plan had suo 
oeeded with less i3ain to her than she had 
dreaded, and she had bloomed out again into 
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the handsome matron of former days. She let 
Philippa arrange her hair in the most becoming 
fashion, and, adorn it wifh delicate laoei She 
ordered Blake to hide the limp gown end severe 
. head-dress out of sight; she wished no reminder 
of her past humiliation. 

So, when Mr. Ouvry paW that timely visit, 
there was restored jdcabantne&s in the gilded 
salon. Tho hostess moved and spoke once more 
like a jv-oman who understands what is expected 
of her, and knows how to be agreeable. Mr. 
Ouvry liked agreeable people. He liked the 
rich rustle of her dress, tho faint odour of per¬ 
fume as she moved, the tone of renewed comfort 
in her voice. He sank into the easiest chair, 
and accepted the cup of tea that was offered; 
he listened very complacently, as she skimmed 
airily over the surface of things, touching no 
longer on disturbing topics. He forgave her 
silliness. Women were meant to jdease and not 
to instruct; and how much better and wiset was 
this beha\iour than tears and protests! He 
was not going to be indiscreet or to pry, but he 
let her know, in the most delicate manner, that 
she had his sympathy and approval. 

“ Ah, yes,” she answered, not quite able to 
forget that he had shown little eagerness to 
synmajthize before, “ if Philippa is happy, I ' 
f (M || fe^ all 1 have suffered at the hands 
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Injuries to myself I never found it difficult to 
pardon.” 

^Your charity does you infinite credit,” he 
said, bent on being pleasant. 

“ And there is your daughter,” she continued, 
anxious to show him to what a height of 
magnanimity she cdi.ld rise. “ 81ic must come 
oftener; wo must sci moie of her. I bear her 
no grudge; and 1 have brought Philij)]>a up in 
ignorance of everything. I have always held 
, that one’s chiLlren should know nothing of old 
family quarrels.” 

Very right; most creditable,” ho murmured 
again. 

Of course, she can’t help being Mary’s 
daughter; but I trust I am too just to blame 
her for that; and, after 1 have settled my dear 
Philippa, 1 am quite willing to extend my hel]) 
to her. Ob, we ladies can do a gieat deal. A 
'little bird has whispered a charming plan to 
she nodded mysteriously. 

I am sure my child would thank you,’* he 
^S^id mildly, “ for any kindness you may wish 
to abow her; but, as for plans”—ho slnug-gcd 
■his shoulders slightly—‘‘she is but a child, a 
iHttl^ girl of eighteen.” 

f Ob, girls of eighteen have their secrets and 
too,” phe retorted archly, 

. « Very likely; but, as for myself, I may seem 
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to you very remiss, very lacking in foresiglit, 
but I really have no intentions for my little Di:” 

“ You want some help, you see. Of course,* 
there are few so attractive as my Philippa; but 
Deonys, with a little dressing, would really be. 
quite pretty and prcspntable. We shall see, 
we shall see. 1 promise ntAhing, and my own 
dear child must come .firs f, as is but natural.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Ouvry, smiling sadly, “ yoa 
mothers can always keep your daughters;, 
marriage does not separate you; but with us, 
when the lov,cr steps in, the father is forgotten. 
No, no. I am in no haste to part with my 
little Bi.” 

He spoke truly. Love for her was the 
strongest emotion lus nature was capable of. 
It was not of the high or heroic oiMk', but it 
was true so far as it went. He did fii^ivant :to 
lose her—at least, not yet. A time might cotd0 
when it would be well to think of these thih^ 
but it had not yet (xmie. Still, Mrs. HenshajM 
coifduct had pleased him, and he marked 
approval of it by saying carelessly to Bi 
same evening— ! ^ ’ 

“ My child, you must he a little more 
tive to our friend downstairs, eh?” 

“ Philippa comes here,” Di answered ” 

“ But you don’t go there ? ” . 

Do you want me to go, padre ? ” ! 
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** There is Mrs. Henshaw; we must- try to 
make things a little pleasant for her/* 

Do . you want to invite her to lunch again ? ” 
she asked, with the remembrance of that hateful 
meal she had shared strong upon her. 

, “ You can do that, if you like; but all I 

meant to suggest Was, that you might run down 
oftener, and spend lin hour with her, in the 
evening. It is good for you, and my affairs 
-take me so much away from you.” 

Very well, padre. Of courKse, if you wish 
it,” she answered reluctantly; “ but I am never 
dull.” 


She did not give any reason for her reluct¬ 
ance, and her father did not ask one. Philippa, 
top, seemed hardly to notice that she came less 
often. Philippa was once more all smiles and 
stinshino, as full of merry talk and affectionate 
ways, that wore hard to resist, as if Deonys 
had never had a glimpse into the shadowy side 
':.0f her life. Slie had buried her trouble, and 
5,%^cted others to walk s^enely as she did 
its grave. 

* r.. Perhaps, of all tKe little circle of people com- 
‘ll^pd to think urgently of her and her affairs, 
;^Jfe^,Dhester and Deonys Ouvry alone failed ?o 
s^^^V Cpmpietely! under the old charm. Each 
too much. * For each the first moment of 


diSjShdbiahtment had arrived. 
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Di, troubled and biirdened by her doubts, 
said to herself a hundred times a day— 

“ It was ho who paid the money, and now he 
will marry her; and it was I who put the 
thought into their minds.” 

This foolish fancy haunted her. Had she 
done him good or ill by hi»l impulsive words ? 
She loojced at him wistfully every time they 
met, trying to read his heart. She hoped, and 
yet sho feared; she had lost her old tranquillity. 

As for Felix, in sjutc of his anger at Ralph’s 
prophecy, he went as often as ever to Mrs. 
Henshaw’s drawing-room. Perhaps he forced 
himself to go more frequently, because his feet 
would have preferred to climb higher: perhaps 
because he wished to overlay with many new 
experiences, and to banish from his own memory 
and from Ijors the recollection of that inter¬ 
view to which Mrs. Jlenshaw had summoned 
him. Philippa had not been present. He 
caught himself often wondering if she knew 
anything jibout it; if she did, she showed no 
sign. She treated him with the old opefl||||ad 
confiding friendliness. Slid made not tljH'e- 
motest allusion to their late visitor; 
thanked him for his chauapionship by a single 
look; told him, indeed, by every tone of 
voi^ and turn of her head, that she wished ’to 
bury that episode out of sight. 
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But the young man could not obey, or, at 
least, not at once* He had learned so much 
within thes<e days which he could not forget; 
so much had happened that lie was fojeed to 
remember. Those blue eyes of his, so frank and 
open in their gaze, were graver now when they 
rested on her; tlle;^iliad a way of falling some¬ 
times before her ineiTy looks. He bad been ^o 
tiear, so very near to love; and now*? He 
looked at her strangely, as if she were a dear 
friend who had died. Was she the same 
Philippa whom he had been so eager to defend ? 
Prince Alasnam, if you please, imagined he had 
found the perfect lady; but, when he looked in 
his mirror, behold the beautiful face was blurred 
and dim. 

Mrs. llcnshaw wfis nervously eager in her 
friendliness, and he met all her advances gently, 
very gently. One might say that the young 
nmn was growing suddenly older, and losing 
something of the hoy. 

As often as he could, he would go upstairs 
' when Mr. Ouvry was at home, and listen to 
that gentleman’s bland discourse. lie pioved a 
capital listener. For the most part, l)i sat near 
i*rtndow, sewing by the light of her own 
Kttle lamp, more diligent now than before. 
Felix played with her birds, teased them, 
wakened them, and made them tumble off their 
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perclies; sometimes he looked at her, hut they 
spoke little to each other. ; 

'But time goes on, and the troubles of heart 
and m^nd grow less, and love and friendship are' 
not the only interests of life. 

December catne—the December of sharper airs ! 
and a sky of more full-tonedi blue. There were ‘ 
hints of coming festivity in the crowded streets, 
and flocks of unhappy turkeys wore driven into . 
the city, and gorged by relentless hands. 
Felix, in his wanderings 'through the streets 
often watclied the process with laughter- the 
melancholy bird pinioned between the knees of 
an old womiiii seated on a doorstep: such an 
old woman as one only sees in Spain, yellow 
as parchment, aiid wilh lustrous, wicked black 
eyes. She holds the beak o})en with one hand, 
and with the other pops the pellets of food 
down the reluctant throat; while the brown¬ 


skinned children dance about her, and clap their 
hands as the plateful, disappears. 

While the Plaza Major, where once th^jlrOS 
of the Inquisition were lighted, was beingiBide ' 
ready for milder Christmas merriment, there 
came one of those sudden scares for which the ' 
capital of this country is famous. ^ 


Mrs. Henshaw woke one morning to find she 
had narrowly missed a great opportunity, ' Td'' 
™^e been besieged, barricaded, blockaded; who 
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would not have chosen the discomfort for the 
sake of the fame ? When Ealph Malleson ran 
up to assure the ladies that there was no cause 
for alarm, Ke found the elder one writing a 
long account of it all to a correspondent in 
London. Miss Piper had flown down trembling 
to the shelter of flie^Preciados; Miss Barbara, 
who was also present,/;ast at her grim looks of 
disapproval, and almost scorn, Pliilippfi was 
dramatically, and witli secret glee, detailing all 
the particulars—militia called out; windows of 
all the public buildings bristling with guns; 
three policemen shot; barricades erected at the 
Toledo gate; grim d(*termination on the part of 
the authorities to defend the capital at all 
hazards. 

“You believe it all, I suppose?” said Ealph, 
glancing at her, and then looking across at Di, 
who sat a little apart, with a smile. 

“ Wicked man ! ” Philippa shook her head 
at him. “Don’t tell us we haven’t been in 
danger! ” 

“The danger would bo about equal if you 
were in London.” 

“ You destroy all the romance. There were 
xismgs in several places at once. '’iVhat do you 
think of that ? And but for a little misunder- 

staa^ding and want of concentration-” 

Fortunately, as it happens, there is always 
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a little want of concentration ; you may safely 
count on it.” 

Miss Baibara contested that there was 
danger; but that it ill became one who bore 
the name of G-ordoii to be afraid. Had not 
the Gordons been foremost in every deed of 
valoiir since tlie Crusa<ies ^ ’ 

“ They will kill the queen,” said Di, from her 
corner, interrupting a panegyiic on the clan. 

Miss I*iper recalled the flight of Isabella, and 
trembled. 

Mrs. Henshaw looked up absorbed from her 
paper. 

“ How the Baird-Bronuis will envy us, 
Philippa!” she cried. It is like living in 
the middle of lii^lory, you know, instead of 
reading musty dates. What a mercy it was, 
my child, you didn’t go out to buy the flowers 
you spoke of! How can one tliinktl^ new caps 
in times like these! They might have shot you* 
I shudder to think of it,” 

“Do I look like a dangerous conspiratoji|” 
said Philippa, arching her brows, and s|||Ki^ 
on them all. 

Then Mr. Malleson was discovered by 
lady at her desk. 

“Do com.e here, you dear good nt®n,” 
said, “ and tell me all you Icnow. At6 iWngs 
^rjuiet again? Are the rioters suhdu^? Have 
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the authorities prevailed, or is there more 
danger?” Her pen‘hovered eagerly over the 
paper* 

Malleson went over to her, and did his best 
to satisfy her thirst for horrors, lie drew an 
alarming picture; he was as sensational as a 
young reporter oh tHal. The lady’s fears 
were working. Her pen was rapidly recording 
his grave sentences. Miss Pilfer had drawn 
near, and was listening with hated breath. 

Everybody started when the door suddenly 
opened. Miss Piper s hand went u]) to still the 
fluttering of her heart. The poor lady was 
crushed and dismayed by tlic severity of Miss 
Barbara’s glances more than by all the flying 
rumotirs of disturbance. 

It was only Blake, who entered ^with a note. 

Philippa took it. ‘‘For you, mamma,” she 
said, inquisitively examining the seal. “ What 
an official-looking document! ” 

“If there is danger, it is the ambassador’s 
duty to protect us as British subjects,” said Mrs. 
fienshaw in a calm voice. “ I know my privi¬ 
leges.” She looked round at the company. 
“Philippa, do you remember how kind that 
ddightful consul in Italy—no, in France—I 
hts name, was to us ? ” 

“ Never mind him just now, mamma. Do 
put us out of suspense.” 

tou It. 


26 


« 
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She broke the seal with careless dignity, 
while they all looked on With curious eyes. She 
read the communication slowly, then she let her 
arm drop, lioltliug tlie sheet loosely in one hand. 
She looked round her, addressing them all. 

“ Of course, I know it is one’s duty to dis¬ 
regard danger. I have |dY)^ays thought it a 
great want of breeding io show one’s feelings 
too much—a calm restraint; and no English¬ 
woman can forget Brussels and Waterloo, though 

r always did pity the Duchess of-dear me! 

I’ve forgotten her name. Such a sad spoiling 
of her ball.”' 

“ Mamma, mamma! ” said riiilippa im¬ 
patiently, dancing up to her, “ yon keep us all 
in torture. Arc we to be secretly assassinated, 
or put into a Black Hole, or what ? ” She 
peeped ov(jr her mother's shoulder, and glanced 
at the note. “ Mrs. St. John ! ” she said wonder- 
ingly. 

“I hope slio doesn’t mean^ insult us by 
offering tis American prolcc^^Ri! ” said Miss 
Barbara witli indignant emphasis. 

“An invitation,” said Philippa, Jj w ||ling 

further. “ A hall at the American miniW^S! ” 

* 

Her eyes sparkled. “Di, my child, the mes¬ 
senger must have taken a note upstairs for you. 
Isn’t it splendid ? Worth a dozen revolutions.” 

“ A Miss Barbara rose with grim 
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looks. , ‘^Tkis is no time for dancing, and such 
follies, when any moment we may be attacked 
in our own homes. But there’s a lightness 
about some people you have little need to 
expect from their years and their grey heads. 
I’ll be going home. Tliere will bo a card from 
that silly woman lying for me to answer. I’ll 
let her know my opiniop of such conduct, when 
folks would bo better employed thinking 
seriously of their end.” 

Miss Bipcr, in spite of tliis gloomy view of 
matters, secretly hoped she might also find an 
invitation directed to liersolf, and tlie hope 
buoyed lier up against Miss Barbara’s depressing 
hints and allusions. Slie no longer proposed to 
accompany her friend, as she would formerly 
have done ; she would almost rather have faced 
the rebels alone. 

“There can’t be any sin in a little social 
gathering—to keep up one’s spirits ? ” she hinted 
wfetftilly. 

Jt is one’s duty to go.” Mrs. Henshaw gave 
^ little sigh. “ For my dear child’s salce I 
e^ert myself; a,nd, I believe, I was imver 
cemsidered a coward. What a good thing wo 
brought your pink silk, Philippa, and my' 
lavi^ndor satin.” 

The talk having drifted from war and disaster 
into a more peaceful channel, interesting only 
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to feminine minds, Malleson, who had been an 
amused listener, rose to leave, but at a whispered 
Ivord from Deonys, he crossed the room ai^d 
offered to escort Miss Piper past the teeming 
dangers of the streets. 

“ Oh, thank you,” she said, looking up ai- 
him with meek, grateful »eyes, and clinging to 
his arm. “ I am a' little afraid; I dare say it 
is very silly—but not with you.” 

“ I’ll take good care of you,” he said pleas¬ 
antly. 

She went over to kiss Di and whisper to 
her— 

“ My dear, T am not at all afraid—with him* 
Such a gentleman! lie reminds mo of my dear 
Pobert—and so old a friend. And, you know, 
we can’t all be Miss Tlarbara Gordons.” 

“ Kalph is quite to be trusted,” said Di with 
a smile; “ and lie will let me kjpw how you got 
home.” ^ 

As tlio two passed out, Major Gibbs was an¬ 
nounced, and came in, large, well-preserujlgand 
important, giving Miss Piper one lingeiTjl^Sake 
in passing, and honouring Ealph with #nod, 

“ I met that young fellow Chester ju^ now*’*' 
he said. “ Wants to see some of the fun, h© say?- 
Poor fun, I tell him ! ” ^ , 

^ “ Oh, he’s all right,” said Malleson care^efesly*. 

lie’ll look after himself.” ' 
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‘*I came to protect the ladies,” the major 
answered. “Women are always afraid. Call this 
a revolution—after India!” He stalked in 
with a contemptuous wave of the hand. He 
adjusted the glass in his eye, and while he was 
delivering his greeting, he spied out the note 
that had caused sucli d flutt(u* in the ])roasts of 
all present. 

“Ah, Mrs. John,” he said. “Got mine 
last night—always secures me eaidy. Fine 
woman that. Of course, you will go, ladica? ” 

' “We thought of it, as an example, to show 
we are not afraid.” 

“ And even if we don’t enjoy ourselves, we 
shall he su])portcd hy a strong sense of duty,” 
said Philippa, with dancing eyes. 

“ Of course you will go. They manage 
things very well at the Legation, but nothing 
to m, you know—nothing to us. Must get you 
introduced to our chief and his lady.” 

It might be useful in cas'e of danger,” said 
Mre. Etenshaw, still thinking of the protection 
that was ‘her due as a British su]>ject. 

\ “And iu case of halls,” said Philippa 

Wiiiug. 

manage it. You trust to me,” said 
loftily. “ Nothing to be afraid of— 
Uotiiing at all Lady Louisa a particular 
frieud of mine. I’ll arrange it.” 
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“And you will take us under your care?” 
said Philippa demurely. “You see, Major 
Gibbs, we are not used to such gre^t people, 

and we might bow at the wrong place, or-V 

“ Philippa,” her mother protested, “ with 

your education and advantages-r ” 

But the major was-bowing gallantly, 

“ Jll take care of you; never fear. Nothing 
to be alarmed at. Pll coach you. I’ll see you 
safe through it. Bless you, they are my dearest 
friends; there’s nothing they wouldn't do for 



CHAPTER VI. 

* 

“ Less of sentiment than sense had Katie.” 

At this time in h^r-off England the dull Novem¬ 
ber sky brooded sullen and revengeful over 
London. 

It was raining, and the wind was high; the 
anger.of the heavens was poured out on the 
patient and unresisting earth, and men’s hearts 
were heavy within them. Perhaps in no 
quarter did the day scorn more dreary than in 
the western suburb of Kensington, where the 
whirl and dance of the passive leaves, and the 
shrill whistle of- the wind, that shook the few 
still clinging to the naked branches, emphasized 
the gloom. Kensington pays dear for its summer 
be‘au<y by its autumn sadness. 

^ ';In a house that looked remotely and with a 
sidelong glance into the G-ardens, a lady sat at 
:! wpyk. The drawing-room window commanded 
gtoup of tossing trees, swayed this way and 
tHt at the will of the wind, yielding reluctantly 
at every blast a last sere and rustling dole. 
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The lady, who was thin and elderly, ^ind who 
was dressed with a certain neat and sprightly 
care, looked up now and again to shake her 
head and give a little sigh. The sigh was for 
Paris, the paradise of all Madame’ Lavoisier’s 
dreams—I^aris, where alone you can be always 
gay. Madame Lavoisier was a Scotchwoman 
by birth and French only by marriage. Yet she 
persuaded herself that the land of your adoption 
is your true Fatherland; the mere accident of 
having been ,bom elsewhere ought not to be 
reckoned against you. 

I am French,” she was wont to say, with 
true Gallic animation. “ French to the tips of 
my fingers,” They were long fingers,‘swift and 
neat, fingers that pleaded for her. “But for 
you, my child, would I linger in this 
atrocious, farouche, barbtiric 1 ” 

Miss Bell Fullarton, to whom this 
dressed received this praise of France with a 
certain coldness. Madame Lavoisier had been, 
her governess, and was now her companion and 
guardian, and she loved her well, but she did 
not love her love of Paris, 

“You are a bad patriot,” she would «iy 
severely, “the Scotch and the French have 
always been allies—a proud thing for Francet 
—but as for Scotland, there is no county Hko ‘ 
ilMlibr the sun, and there are no people like 
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Sootch people. You must learn to love your 
country.” 

This* fiercely loyal young person presently 
joined the lady, whose thoughts were lingering 
about the capital made beautiful by Baron 
Haussman and t\ie third Napoleon. That was 
the Paris to live iri^j hut even the Paris of the 
Commune would he Dbtter than no Paris. 


Miss Bell wore a waterproof, buttoned closely 
and a small hat tliat suggested deerstalking and 
Highland moors. The face under the hat was 
comely, though the cheekbones wore perhaps a 
trifle high for beauty; the upper lip too long 
(the young lady gloried in these evidences of 
her nationality), hut the eyes were blue and 
straightforward, the mouth and chin firm, and 
,the hair of that pale reddish gold that would 
l*edeem the plainest features. 

am going out to walk,” she said; ‘^will 
/you'coine?” 1 


\ ..c, ^y child! ” Madame Lavoisier shivered. 
vVould kill me; and you—you will wet your 


.“Wet my feet here— heve^" said Bell with 
■4S(0Qr% glancing at her neat and serviceable 
;boofs,,“ "where it does not even know how to 
ji;^^'^]^operiy! If I were going to ciross 
' Moor you might talk—there would be 

' to be got out of one’s boots, but here! ” 
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Here is bad enough, I think. If it were 
Paris, now—one lias the best of everything in 
Paris. The sun shines there.” 

“ And does it never rain there, and snow 
there, and doe>s the cast wind never blow there ? 

I remember the last time-T 

% 

“ Ah, the last timej Ifell, you will not say 
anylhing against that heaiitiful, perfect time! ” 

Miss Ihdl's fair hice flushed very slightly, the 
faintest access of colour under the little liat, and 
then she Irownod. 

Oh, you ^illy woman ! ” slie said. “ If you 
want to 1)0 i-cmindcd of your Paris, go out to 
the High Street, and look at the shops. There 
is frivolity flu* you.” 

“ Ah 1 the shops.” !Madaine shook her head 
softly. “ When I go i1 is but to pity the 
people, those who buy and those who sell; 
have no sense of beauty or grace, 

English, it is all solid, good, heavy.” 

“There I am ap one with you,” said BdII, 
buttoning her glove with neat dexterity; “ only 
I’m not sure about the solidity or the goodness. 
I think, for my pai't, it’s mostly sham. English 
people arc so superficial, they never do anything 

thoroughljr/* 

She said this with great severity. It Wit a 
si^favourite grievance. Madame Lavoisier had 
. listened to it often, and with her French love 
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of the light handling of every topic, she a little 
dreaded it. 

About you going out alone,” she remarked, 
by way of diversion; “it is a thing that 
troubles mo. English misses do not go out 
walking alone.”:> 

“ I am not an English miss,” Bell answered 
with great scorn. “ I am grateful to have been 
born in a country where one may ret?^-in a little 
independence. As for you going out with me, 
you know very well it is all nonsense. You 
never meant to do it.” 

“ But for the atrocious climate-” Madame 

took another glance at the tossing trees. 

“ It’s a poor little climate, only half in earnest, 
like everything else here,” said Bell, her eyes 
-following the same direction. “ Tliink of the 
Kylmure Moor, with two or three feet of snow 
on it. The first big flakes fell there in the 
/middle of October, and here, in the end of 
Ifovember, they lose heart before they get half 
Iray from the sky, and turn into this miserable 
mist.^’ 

‘r Madame Lavoisier did think of Kylmure, atid 
a little nearer the fire. 

^‘Good-bye, you dreadful salamander,” said 
^marching to the door; “ I’m going out 
to these weak little elements, and you are 
going to roast yourself and dream of Paris.” 

V. ^ 
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Madame Lavoisier fell back into the chair, 
and certainly did as she was bid. She had a 
great hospitably for every memory of that gay 
centre of the woild. She thought in French. 
She spoke the language with commendable 
purity, and, naturally, she thovght in it with 
yet grealer case. Shc'had tiCught Boll to have 
a cei tain fluency in her favourite tongue. She 
liad been able, for instance, to take her share 
in the conversation during that last memorable 
flight across the channel, when they had had 
the benefit of Monsieur Adolphe’s guidance; 
but Boll spoke French with a hopelessly acute 
Scotch accent. Madame sighed over this very 
often. Tt seemed to point to failure, to neglect 
on her part. Nothing would remedy it but a 
lengthened stay in the capital, and the benefit 
■^of constant conversation in the purest Parisian. 
Wlien madame’s mind reached this point, she 
always thought of a certain M. Adolphe, a 
youthful cousin of her late husband—a young 
man, bright-eyed, pigeon-breasted, wii^a care¬ 
fully waxed moustache, and the finesflpaannera 
and the Lest heart in the world. 

Bell certainly wasted no thoughts on 
Parisian exquisite as she went with firm, 7*9^^ 
step towards Hammersmith. She had a gre^^ 
many more important things to do. She bad, 
|^?r instance, the whole of England, or, at least. 
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the whole of London, to reform and reorganize; 
and that was mission enough, surely, for the 
most zealous apostle. Everything she saw was 
wrong, and she burned to set it in order. 
She had an immense appetite for helpfulness. 
Naturally her attention was first given to the 
girls of her own age: she had made a great 
study of English girls, and she had weighed 
them and found them wanting. The few 
whom she met w^ent hurrying through the 
storm, pale-faced and shivering, struggling 
weakly to hold up umbrellas, and to gfither 
the folds of flimsy waterproofs over their 
flounces, blown about as helplessly as the whirl¬ 
ing leaves. 

Bell, her cheeks glowing, the raindrops 
shining on her bright hair, her step free and 
elastic, despising the wind as a very feeble, 
enemy indeed, looked at them with a great deal 
of lofty compassion. 

‘^•l?hey sit poking over the fire reading, or* 
rather skimming over novels—I never knew an 
English girl who read a book—no wonder their^ 
cheeks are.white! They are as afraid of coldl 
as if it were a wild animal about to devour 
them; they seem to dread that they will melt*j 
ntkider the merest shower.” This was something 
of what she told herself. She longed to ta|^ 
each one she met by the arm and to say to ii 3| 
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“ Come and walk with me to Kew Gardens; 
it^s not much of a walk, but it’s all one can 
manage in this poor, flat country of yours. I’ll 
engage to send you home with an appetite for 
dinner. You won’t stuff yourself at the pastry¬ 
cooks, and declare that the sight of roast beef 
makes you ill after that.”" . " , 

“ If there were any sensible people to join in 
it, I Avould get up a dress society,” she went on 
with her soliloquy. Nobody should be allowed 
to wear any boots but McMnrdoch’s; he has 
some idea of following the line of the foot, and 
doesn’t pinch your toes into a shapeless mass. 
-And we should get all the homespun for dresses 
manufactured for ourselves. But, first one 
would need to remake the people.” She shook 
her head. “ That would be a harder task than 
to remodel their gowns.” 

As she went on, leaving IlammorsmSh,. its 
narrow streets, bridges, crowded houses behind, 
she saw many other things that gave her food 
for adverse criticism. 

If the boots of the girls displeased 
itheir texture and shape, the inadequately 
feet of the little children of the poorer 
called forth much disapproval. Bell consid^r^d. 
these shabby shoes and stockings a sinful wastf| 
qi money, as well as a lasting injustice to 

She thought of the hare liiubs aud' 
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tut^cdvered heads of her small Highland com¬ 
patriots with proud superiority. Whoever 
heard of a Highland child taking cold or falling 
into consumption, she wondered, with sublime 
indifFerence to statistics. 

Dwelling on the subject in this light, she 
suddenly remeinbejx3d ^Miss Amelia Townsend. 
This young lady lijvcd on the outskirts of 
Hammersmith, and had lately written two 
notes to Bell, to announce that slie had a bad 
cold, and to descri])c her symptoms and sensa¬ 
tions with some minuteness. Bell, it is to be 
confessed, read these etfusiems with a trifle of 
contempt—this anxious analysis of their suifer- 
ings was one of Jhe little failings of lier English 
sisters for which she found but scant sympathy; 
yet the next day she had walked across half 
liondon to find some particular remedy in which 
she had faith, and had sent it to Miss Town¬ 
send with characteristic instructions. Now 
she determined to go and see wliether her 
patient had proved obedient. 

Bell’s face wore a decided “ I told you so ” 
lopk when she found Miss Townsend stretched 
qn a'sofa before a large fire, curtains and doors 
all carefully closed, and an array of little 
medicine l^ttles on a table near her. 

‘ How good of you to come and see me.”. 
The invalid held out a languid hand. 
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How are you ? ” 

, ^^ ISot well—far from well.’’ She began to 
giro an account of her sensations. 

Bell walked round the end of the sofa and 
inspected the bottles, reading the labels gravely. 

“ See how hard it is to cure mo,” said Miss 
Townsend, watching he*r. / * 

‘‘ To kill you, I should s'^y.” 

“ Ycnr. stuff is there, too, Bell; but I haven’t 
got so far yet. And I got your note, too,” 
she smiled. 

“ I might as well not have written it, I see,” 
said Bell gravely, ending her survey and taking 
up her station as far as possible from the fire. 

“Oh, Bell, dear, but I couldn’t go out and 
walk, you know, in such weather, and with the 
doctor telling me T must take such care.” 

“ I believe that doctor must have a great 
weight on his conscience,” said Bell impres¬ 
sively, “ if he has any conscience^^t. He is 
saying what he thinks you will liko^st.” 

“ He says I have a very delicate constitution,” 
said Miss Townsend, unwilling to part with tUa 
interesting possession. “ And really, dear, 
you think he ought to know hest ? ” ; /* , 

“Oh, I could tell you that, too,” said Bell 
calmly. “ If ho had told you you were doing 
your best to have no constitution at he, 
would only have been speaking the truth.^ ^ 
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And yet yon nrge me to go ont! - 

“ It would make even me delicate to live 
here,” said Bell, unfastening her waterproof. 
“ I feel tired already in this atmosphere; and, 
as for you, the life is just oozing out of you.” 

Oh, I am not really very ill,” said the 
invalid, hardly caring to follow her sympthms 
quite so far; “ only iioeding a little care.” 

“ I’ll tel] you wliat you need. You want a 
cold plunge hatli every morning, and a six-mile 
Avalk after it, and no more late hours or dancing 
in hot rooms and ealing indigestible suppers. 
I’ll undertake to cure you and give you a new. 
constitution in six weeks.” 

“ Ah! hut 1 am not a rfpartaii like you. 
You must give me up, Bell; you must confine 
vour hopes to your owji countrywomen, unless 
they are all as brave as you.” 

‘*1 don’t think J'ln particularly brave.’ 

'*" You are afraid of nothing.” 

I don’t know. 1 haven&t tried everything 
yet. I dare say I miglit bo^ a coward in some 
matters.” 

‘‘ Not bravo to come out all this way, on a 
day like this ? ” 

That needs no courage ; it’s pleasure. 
Wliat I should need courage for would be to 
endure your life for a day. 

Miss Townsend laughed. 

TO. II. 
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afraid we couldn’t exchange places. 
I’m sorry I’m such a disappointment to you, 
Bell. Haven't you any Scotch friends or 
cousins—you arc all cousins, aren’t you?—to 
syjnpalhJze witli you ? ” 

“ r have only one cousin, and she is half 
Spahisli. J don’t jenow very much about her, 
but r dare say she has been brought up in a 
very silly way." 

“ Thai is comforting. I think I should like 
that cousin of yours.” 

“ r have never seen her. Amelia, I must go, 
r do you no good, and I am dreadfully uncom¬ 
fortable in this hot room.” 

‘‘ Yes, go. You remind me of a wild bird 
shut up in a cage, J3ell. I wish I had your 
strength and, thou»Vh you won’t let me say it, 
your baldness. But I am content with my 
cage. I’ll send you a little note to tell you 
how I feel, to-morrow.” 

“If you w'ould send me a note to say you 
Avould walk over to lunch, I should lijke that 
much better. 1 should take care that th^e 
Avas notliing to disagree with you.” 

“ The cuie would be worse than the disease,” 
said Miss Townsend, laughing. ' “Bell, jny 
dear, you must give me up; I am hopeleflp^ly 
Bngli!^h.” 

You can’t help it, 1 suppose.” ‘ ^ 
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I’m afraid not. I advise yon to adopt tlie 
. Spanish Oonsin,” Miss * Townsend retorted as 
Bell said good-bye. 

Slie took her departure with the greater speed 
because she had received a new insjnration, and 
when this energ^tie young lady became pos¬ 
sessed of an idea, she was immediately iiiipationt 
to examine it alone. 

3 

On her way liorno, criticism was content to 
remain dormant. If there were young persons 
who were rash enough io clothe their loot in 
flimsy kid, Bell liad no eyc^s for- them. The 
children with shoes and stockings pa&sed un¬ 
challenged ; the thriftless and the shiftless 
Southern ways for once escaped lebuke. She 
was reckoning wntli herself instead. She had 
a lively and workable conscientiousness, and 
was as prompt to exact any duty of lierself as 
she was to insist on its fiiHiluient by others. 
And she had become aware of a neglected duty. 
• ' The storm had increased in force, but she 
never felt it. She walked with a free, resolute 
step and upright carriage, her head erect, her 
blue eyes absent and thoughtful, rather than 
keenljf observant as usual. There was a certain 
oheTiXt> fer those who had power to see it, in 
this independent, erect, almost defiant figure— 
this gitl, who was talking herself to task with 
almost laughable earnestness. 
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“Amelia Townsend was quite right,” she 
was assailing herseli’; “ [ had no business 
go and lecture her, when all the time I haY'^k 
been neglecting niy nearest obligation. That 
poor child is my only cousin, and what have I 
ever tried to do for her? Nothing but write 
to her twice a year,” ^ 

The ghosts of those ohl i(‘t tors seemed to rise 
in ihe'mibly, rain-washed road, and to reproach 
)»cr, I5ell remembered vagrant sentences from 
them liero and there, and slie was ashamed to 
remember them, ^^he might have made them 
so mucli moie sensible and urgent and impres* 
hive. She thoughi of all the sentiments with 


which she might liavo ovcrwlielmed and dis¬ 
mayed p(K)r ])i, and she was angry with herself. 

Wlicu she reached home she walked straight 
to the drawing-ioorn, whore, soothed by the 
g.itheiing darkness and her dreams of Fitince, 
Madame Lavoisier had falloiD|^^|^o a gentle 
slumhei. i^he started as the (ioo^ kly 

opened, and instinctively put uf*mer to 
arrange tlic lace ujam her head. Wl^'‘ 

“ iiell, my child, it is you ? Are you dre 
—^lialfdead?” 

“ 1 am very well,” said Bell, kneeling do^a 
on the fender-stool, and lifting up a fresh, 
cl leek to be kissed. She did not care much for 
kis^iM but madame did: and Bell liked to 


} 
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indulge people’s fancies^ except in tlie matter 
of dothing and food and the general conduct 
of Jife. “ You ought to have Ix^en out. Don’t 
you know it is very bad for you to sleep in the 
day ? ” 

She lifted tl^o great, ornamental, shining 
poker as she spoke, 'ind broke the lumps of coal 
into fragments. She' never used tlio serviceable 
little “curate,” on tlie }»rinciple of not en¬ 
couraging shams. The vexation of the house¬ 
maid's soul was m)t to he taken into account 
wliero a great ])rinci[>le was coucerne<l. 

The flames lea];>cd up, and showed a very 
earnest young fai'e, the raindrops still sparkling 
on the bright hair. 

“ I have an idea,” said B(dl, addressing her¬ 
self to the red glow. 

“Ah!” said madame, clasping her hands 
dramatically, “you are going to leave this 
dreadful, barbarous England ; yon are going to 
listen to my prayers.” 

“ I have thought of that, too,” she answered, 
with a demure smile. “ J have sometimes 

‘ thought that we might give up the house-” 

' And go to Paris! ” Madaiue's action became 
' livuiy. 

. The winters in Kylmure are glorious! It s 
, a pity to lose them all. I long to see real, clean, 
respectable snow again.” 
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Her companion sank back with an expressive 
ijliiver. 

But in tbe meantime,** Boll continued, “ we 
can do nothing. Wc have this house till 
spring. I liave been thinking a groat deal this 
afternoon about my coubin, J)o 9 nys Ouvry.” 

“You would go to Spain ? ” Madame began 
to revive a little. 

Onefe away from this dreaiy England, and all 
things wore possible. A'isions of j\t. Adolphe and 
the sunny boulevards floated before her eyes. 

“ No,*’ said Boll, sbatlering this dream ruth¬ 
lessly, “ I shall ask her to come here. She is 
iny only cousin; I have neglected her shame¬ 
fully. I hope she is not silly, like her name; 
Imt, whatever she is, 1 ought to tlo something 
for her. I daro say she has never had any one 
to toll her things, living alone with my uncle. 
She lias had a groat deal against her. I should 
like very much to do something for her.” 

There was a great deal of kindness in the 
blno eyes, and her heart was warmi^ towards 
the young cousin for whom so might be 

done. ' ^ 

“ Fortunately, there has been no such 
loss of time," she went on, as she met wiMHO 
interruption. “ She is a mere child, I 
a child, that is, to me. No doubt she will eon* 
fiidcr me very old,” 
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^*A chatming woman is never old,” said 
'madame, not quite certain h6w mucli slio liked 
this plan, and meeting it with a general remark. 

“That’s a very pretty complimcJit,” said Bell, 
with a laugh; “ but it doesn’t take away a 
single day from my twenty-six years. But you 
know 1 don't like ';lo be thought young. It 
would be much nicci’ if Beonys would look on 
me as a grown-up friend; I could do hei' more 
good.” 

** And you think she will come?” 

Madame privately wondered whether the 
young stranger would show much alacrity in 
accepting the invitation. To be done good to 
is not what one thiiiks of first when one is 
eighteen. 

“ I hope so,” said Bell soberly. “ 1 will widte 
to her very urgently. And we must be very 
tind to her. I Lave a fancy that sbo is gentle 
and a little, just a very little, silly, perhaps; 
but she is young,” said thjs person of exalted 
age; “and I do want to be very fond of 

“ You will write to her ? ” 

“ Oh, yes; at once. It is only a week or two 
befete my usual time. I dare say she won’t be 
able to come before spring; but I’ll write and 
get the thing settled at once.” 

*’‘But you will take off this first?” said 
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jnadaine, with her fine smile, touching the wet 
cloak with a dainty finger. 

Bell started up. 

“ To be sure! I’m breaking one of my own 
rules. Never mind; you know I never catch 
cold.” 
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CHAPTER yiL 

<1 

Her gown* should he of goodliness, well ribbon’d with 
renown; 

Purfill’d with pleasure in ilk place, fnrrit with fine 
fashioiin.” 


-The letter was duly written, and went upon its 
way, and in course of time foil into Hi’s bands. 
She received it with very mingled feelings. 
Letters from England were rare. Her father 
had long ceased to liave any connection with 
that country, and Hi’s one correspondent had 
never given her any particular pleasure. 

.Her cousin’s tone, though hind, had always 
her feel as if she wejre very ignorant and 
' tlnambitious, and quite absurdly contented with 
surroundings. Tliis time the lutlf yearly 
had come before it was due, and Hi felt 
was hardly fair to make her uncomfort- 
'fitjfo, a ' ^hole month too soon. Then it flung 
„ of debt upon her shoulders, and the 

of Bell’s letters was, as she had con- 
[ to Felix> a task that had no comfort in it. 
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So it has to be confessed that she examined 
the address, written with neat preciseness, and* 
the various postmarks, and contented herself for 
the moment with tliat inspection. P*he slipped 
the envelope unopened into her pocket till a less 
busy hour. , 

For she was living in stirring times. There 
was, for one thing, Mrs. bi. John's ball at the 
American Legation, about which everybody 
was talking. Deonys had duly received a card 
fot herself. It was the first invitation of the 
kind bhe had ever received, and she looked at it 
curiously. She was rather proud of it. It 
triumpliaiitly proved that^^phe was grown up; 
it was as good as a certifi^a^ of age, and was 
very soothing after Bell's uncomfortable way 
of pointing out how young she was. But she 
never for a 2 noment meant to accept i ^ ^ She 
disliked and mistrubtod Mrs. St. John,^«m she 
felt it would be a sort of treason to giptake of 
her hospitality, and to pretend to be gnSktcfol 
for it. Besides, the thought of a ball had mor^ 
of terror than of fascination for her. She hftd 
never learnt to dance ; it would be melancholy 
to sit btill; but it would be more than melancholy" 
to attempt and to fail. Then she would 
to talk French. She knew that people of many , 
nationalities attended these assemblies, aiid llia^ 
all the pretty things and all the polite 
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Werd Dttete^ by these very refined people in tl^e 
court language of the world. She had, besides, 
no dress; she could not go in a white frock, 
ijh^t had grown too short at the sleeves. Ho, 
on all these very important grounds, she‘ made 
Up her mind to decline, 

‘‘What am 1 to*.*say, padre?” slie asked, 
showing her fatlier iho dainty card when he 
came to her in the evening. “ It is my' very 
first invitation, and I want to r<diibe it in the 
finest and most conect words. It feels very 
grand to say no.” 

“ But why should you say no ? ” he asked, 
examining tlie card with some intontness. 

“ Oh, 1 meant only for myself; here’s another 
for you. I’ve got to do my rcfusijig on my own 
account. That makes it very ies]X)nsihh‘.'’ 

“ But why refuse at all ? ” said hei father 
again. “ As for me, such things ai o not much 
in my way; but you—you are jubt at the age 
lor pleasures.” 

I’m too young,” said T)i, laughing, or too 
, I think I must have mibsed over the bit 
of file that was meant for balls. I don’t want 
to g0> padre.” 

' You can’t tell how you will like it till you 

t 4otft think I want to try.” 

> ^ Ah! youth, youth! ” said Mr. Ouvry, with a 

1 1 
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melancholy smile, “ don’t bo in h^iste to re- 
linquisli your Icfi^itimato pleasures, my chilil 
Age will come nnd ha id experiences all too soon.” 

“ Let me st.iy a1 home with you,” said 
Doonys, to wliom I his vapouring, sentimental 
fashion of speech was always sacred, touching 
her fpiickl^ by its Jiiiit at 2 )ast sorrows. “ Let 
me stay at home with yoii," dear old padre.” 

^li. Ouvrv put an aim round her waist, and 
lot hoi lean Ikt bead on his shoulder; but he 
allowed himself to look lather vaguely out of 
the window. 

“ Do you know whit everybody will say, Di? 
They will «ay that I am the stern father so 
commonly re^m'sented in fiction, and you tho 
unfoitunate piinccss, whom i have confined in 
a tower. It is alwav^ a towei, I think.” 

“ It doo&n’l matter what pcopl« say,” said Di, 
who disliked to iiile her actions on this principle, 
“ so long as it isn't tiue, and it is all nonsense.” 

“ And there are itliei gioimds,” he continued 
gently. “ Wo must not 1m selfish; we mu$t 
not think on! v of oiirselyw we must sacrifice 
OUT solves sometimes, if it is to give pleasure W 

“Do you think the St. Johns wK tta SO 
much ? ” 

“ I’hey have paid you the 
asking you.” 
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*‘0f course, 1 know they want yon,” she 
said, speaking from sincere conviction; “but 

me?” 

“ Suppose T should want you ? ” 

“You can have mo at home always.” 

She did not ^leun 1o reproacli him, as he 
knew very well ; but her gentle o])p()sition 
Stimulated him to enny his point Ho had not 
cared much alnnit it before; but to disagree 
with this bland gontloinan was never the way 
to gain your end. Ife began to tbijik again 
that Deonys was a little seliish. 

“ I don’t ask majiy things of you. 1 am not 
very exacting, I tliiuk.” he said mildly, “not 
perhaps altogether tlie fierce father of novels 
we were talking of a moment ago—eh, l)i ? 
and it grieves me, my child, to see you think¬ 
ing only of your own ^deasure.” 

“Of course, I will go if yon wish it,” slie 
answered quickly. She was a little slioeked to 
he again charged with selfishness. 

“I do wish it, my dear.” 

/^*Then it is settled.” Bhe drew herself a 
^i0e away, and looked at him. “ But you will 
find me a dreadful irouble. Going to balls is 
being married ; you never liave anything 
ta on. One would think you Lad gone 
wiiliont clothes all your life before.” 

'^*So you,do know something about balls? 
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Where did you gather all this ripe experience ? ^ 
He smiled at her with mild indulgence* 

‘‘Oh, I know. You will have to'give me ia 
dress, padro, and slippers and gloves, and I 
don’t know all what.” 

‘'And wo shall he ruined,.eh? Well, well, 
tliat can ho managed, too, I dare say—that 
little matter of a toilet. 'And wo must choose 
something of the host, something very good 
indeed. You will get your friend to help you.” 

“ Oh, yes, Philippa will lielp me,” she an¬ 
swered. She liad perfect confidence in Philippa’s 
taste ill costume; but very little in her own 
powor to wear her finery successfully. 

“ The emancipated princess must look like a 
princess. You are growing up, lii; you arQ no 
longer a child.” 

“ No; and if you make me go to halls, you 
will find that I am very grown-up indeed ! Jf 
I come (mt of my shell, I’ll never be able to go 
back - never ; and I’ll cost a great deal more,” 
lie did not heed her playful word^; he ^Was 
looking at licr with some intentness. ShO 
seemed to have suddenly sprang Hlfc^into womsm** 
hood before his eyes, into slendBland graceftfl* 
maidenhood. Tie remembered Mrs. 
words, he had remembered them throUg||||||rt'^^^ 
this discussion; they had to a certaln^J^ifee 
influenced him. 'A month ago he wouM 
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Bi was a cliild. She might then have 
^refwd a dozen invitations with his entijre 
apjMPobation* hut now it seemed to him she was 
^ longer the little girl he had chosen to think 
her; she was growing womanly, and her face, 
with its serene, clear eyes, was very fair, Mrs. 
Hensbaw had hinted that l)i was pictty, hut her 
father knew that she was a great deal more 
than that. He did not want tlie lady’s offered 
help; he did not want to lose his daughter—^at 
present. He was very fond of licir. But ho 
could imagine a time when she should have to 
relinquish this early youth and cl»arm, and 
W'hen he himself might possibly have developed 
a few more likings and desires. One could never 
tell 'what might happen. In the rueanlime, it 
seemed a pity to stand aloof and to let all the 
prizes fall into the lap of another. 

Of all these vague, half-formed thoughts he ‘ 
said not a word aloud, hut he continued to look 
at his daughter closely and wiLli growing 
content. 

You are like nio—like ^hat 1 used to be as 
a young man,” he said suddenly. 

‘‘Am 1?” She looked surprised. Hhe was 
abottt to have said, “I thought I was like mamma, 
only not prcUy,” but she cliccked herself. 

/ is very nice of you to say that, padre, 
’hut I don't think I have a neat straight noite 
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like yoti, mine curls Tip a little at tlie end; it is 
a nose of good intentions, it begins well, bnt it 
fails half way.” 

She was tllinking all tlic while, It s a good 
thing I don’t add to his trouble by reniiuding 
liim of mamma.” ^ 

IIo laughed a little, dud Jcissed her lightly on 
the forehead. 

‘‘ Wait till you see the waking princess,” he 
said. Fie, too, was thinking, “ slie is not like lier 
mother,” and the thought gave Jiini great satis¬ 
faction. 

So the difticult question of I lie ball was settle<l; 
and, as usual, if had been found possible to 
count safely on Di's sweet temper. She did 
not like the prosjiect of ending her chrysalis 
stage and turning into a gay butterfly, but 
she liad given her promise, and there was an 
.e,nd of it. 

She presently discovered that slie was to have 
a great many companions. Mrs. llenshnw had 
deelared it to he a sacred obligation to go—to 
show that, as a Hritish siiliject, you wore above 
tlie paltry fears that agitated the hreaSts of 
othci’s- -and siie hojied she was equal to what¬ 
ever was expected of her. Miss Barbara, who 
pronounced it no time for fooling when you 
miglit bo robbed at any moment of your family 
plate or your life, announced, to everybody’s sur- 
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prise, that she meant to be present to look after 

D^uys. 

^ ‘VI knew her mother,” she said majestically, 
to all who cared to listen. “ I would expect to 
be haunted by her ghost if I didn’t do my duty 
by that child as if she was my own, I never 
was the one to shrink from what’s right, and, 
though my moires not just the newest fashion, 
I’d like to know if that’s to hinder me sheltering 
a poor motherless bairns when she goes into 
temptation! ” 

Di smiled, but she thanked her old friend. 
She was not afraid of Miss Barbara’s large 
moire antique presence being any restraint on 
her, as Philippa hinted; she thought of it rather 
as a comfortable shield and defence. 

The two girls drew together in renewed 
friendship over this great prospect. It was a 
relief to have some new ground to stand upon, 
some neutral meeting-point where past differ¬ 
ences might be lost sight of. In matters of 
taste Philippa reigned supreme, and it was 
pretty to witness her eager anxiety that Deonys 
should outshine everybody else, and beam forth 
a veritable princess. 

Mr. Ouvry had been indulgent in the matter 
of a cheque, and shopping became the absorbing 
occupation of the day. 

Felix found no one but Mrs. Henshaw at 
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home when he called. He was a little absent 
in his manner at this time, and listened with 
a divided mind to the lady’s talk, though it 
seemed to him afterwards that she had wd a ; 
great deal, and liad been more than ordinarily 
confidential. Formerly, he# had extracted 
much private fun out of .her little collection 
of sentiments, but now hi^ feeling for her was 
more a kind of pity. lie took infinite pains to 
be kind and courteous, but he w^as amused no 
longer; and she, though she talked with great 
seeming frankness, was never quite at her ease 
with this changed and silent young man. He 
knew too much; strive as she might, she could 
never forget that, and there were hours when she 
almost hated him for it. 

She mentioned that Philijipa had gone out ^ 
shopping with Miss Ouvry, and even named the 
street where they were probably to be found, 
but Felix did not go in search of them; he went 
instead for a walk. He took at this time 
long solitary stretches across the bare country, 
on foot or on horseback, “ in search of back¬ 
grounds,” ns he told Ralph, who professed sur¬ 
prise at this new fieak. 

So, while he was v alking with steady, swing¬ 
ing steps towards Oaravanchel, the tW(>, girls 
w^erc left in undisturhed possession of the counter 
at the shop of the Blue Dahlia. This affair of 
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choosing was a very serious one, and never 
more serious than in Spain, where the Eastern 
habit of bargaining lingers. I)i conducted the 
enterprise with much^skill; Philippa chose the 
stuffs to be examined, but she held the purse¬ 
strings. The young man behind the counter 
found occasion for nmch dramatic action, shrug¬ 
ging of the should^s, beating of the l^oast, 
cries that the sehoras were about to ruin him. 
He addressed them orientally and familiarly as 
my daughters ; ” he relinquished a peseta with 
a gesture of profound melancholy; he patted, 
praised, and caressed his wares as if no price 
could be too large for such splendid fabrics. 
And through it all Di sat with that air of know¬ 
ing all about it, and of biding her moment that 
was truly diplomatic. 

There was, for some time before the girls were 
aware of it, an amused spectator of this little 
scene. 

Ralph Malleson had also' been calling at the 
Preciados. He had sat for half an hour in the 
gilded salon, and had been more inclined than 
Felix to gather information. 

, Philippa wj|s the first to discover him. She 
looked up and shook her head at him. 

‘‘We don’t want you,’’ she said softly ; “ we 
are engaged on an agitating affair. It needs 
the greatest prudence.” 
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■'“So I gee” 

*^Tou will spoil everything. I know wli^tt it 
is to go shopping with gentlemen : you hay^f ho 
tact, and you lose patience at once.” ^ ^ 

** I will be a model of patience—a nia,le 
version of Griseldis,” he said, coming forward. 
He leaned against the coilnter and looked on 
with amused eyes. 

Di, glancing up, welcomed him with a pleased 
look; and the youth on the other side of the 
board, seeing this new ally join himself to the 
forces of the enemy, grew more dramatic, more 
despairing than before. 

“ It is very Eastern,” said Philippa. “ Wliat 
mamma would call a page out of the past.” 

“ Fight it out, T)i,” said llalph encouragingly. 
“ Don’t give in.” 

“T mean to give him what is right,” she 
answered, “ the full price, but not twice what 
he ought to have.” 


“I’m afraid that insinuating youth would 
have found me an easy prey. Just look at him. 
Oiie would think we were about to deprive him 
of his life as well as of all his property.” 

“ That’s the finishing stroke,” said Mallesdn^; 
glancing carelessly at the melancholy sale^maU,. 
“ the last act of the drama. Now the cuttaiu 
will fall. They like to do things picturesquely 
here.” 
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' : .And he was right, for the next moment this 
melodramatic owner of the Blue Dahlia was 
cheerfully measuring off the yards, and folding 
up the parcel, with as much alacrity as if he had 
been the victor. 

;“So this is the raiment in which you are 
going forth to conquer,’’ Ralph said, fingering 
.the diaphanous stuff. “ What doyou call it— 
jhuslin ? ” 

“ Oh, how wise you are,” said Philippa lightly. 
“ Do you suppose we should have wasted all this 
anxiety over muslin ? ” 

“I thought white muslin was the proper 
armour for young ladies bent on slaughter. I 
could give you a dozen instances from the best 
fiction, beginning with Thackeray, of heroines 
who wore it.” 

“ Perhaps you would like us to wear pinafores 
and bibs and blue sashes, too ? This, sir, if I 
may correct you, is silk gauze.” 

“ The stuff that Initterflips are made of ? Di, 
suppose you do a little bargaining for me, 

? 99 

But this is only a lady’s shop.” 

“ It is a lady want to choose for. An aunt, 
let us say.” 

“ But you have no aunt.” 

Well, then, you most literal young wbman, 
a lady who might be my aunt; or, suppose we 
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say, my grown-up sister. Now, what would any 
one, who had the honour of occupying that 
position, choose for herself, do you think ?■* ■. 

“ lYc are to suppose her older than you ? ” 
Pliilippa asked. 

You arc to suppose her^ a discreet and 
charming lady, with a*grejit sympathy for my 
youth and immaturity.” ^ 

“ She must be very grown-up, indeed,” said 
Di demurely. 

“ It means that she is elderly, not to say old,” 
said Philippa thoughtfully; “ though he puts it 
so politely. It must he something solid, then, 
and massive.” 

“ Something of the very best.” 

“ Is it a ball-dress ? ” 

“ A ball-dress, yes.” 

But Di, who had laken no part in the discus¬ 
sion at ail, here the shopkeeper to bring 

forward some shining silks and satins, and was 
turning them over ,with very bj|g,’ht eyes and a 
happy smile. ■;? 

“ Wouldn’t one of these do ? ” she said, looking 
up at him questioningly. 

She pointed out a silvery grey and a deep, 
full-toned blue. 

“The grey would be best; but she might 
like a little more colour. I am sure she likes 
bright things.” 
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; .:<* How well you comprehend this mysterious 
Idijy’s wishes, Di! ” exclaimed Philippa. 

" She has known me all her life, you see, 
and she understands the family taste,” Ralph 
answered, looking at Di, with a smiling glance 
of secret understanding. 

“ Let it be the blyie, by all means, if you think 

my-she would jrt-efer it. You must add to 

your kindness by fixing on the quantity dnd the 
trimming, and all the rest of it.” 

“ But one must know if she is tall or little. It 
makes a great difierence.” 

“ Oh, I can guess, I think,” said T)i joyfully. 
“ I am so glad. I think this is the very nicest 
shopping I ever did.” 

It is needless to say that Ralph Malleson also 
thought it a very pleasant way of spending the 
afternoon, pleasanter, for instance, than instruct¬ 
ing the British jmblic, which ought to liave been 
his task. lie was in a royally generous mood, 
and would have been quitq reckless but for Di’s 
grave and almost motherly watchfulness. Yet, 
before they came out of lhat slio].), they had 
. made some most wonderful purchases ; and the 
. owner of the Blue Dahlia had changed his 
demeanour from pining melancholy to the most 
smiling joy. There was a head-dress with roses 
' of the pale, faint pink that goes so well with 
grey hair; there were slippers, and a collar, and 
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even a laced handkerchief, and a bottle of 
. delicate perfume. Nothing was forgotten, and 
this large package w’as paid for, and was ordered 
to be sent to the Preciados, where was to be 
once more repacked, readdressed in a ,feigned' 
hand, and sent on its further way by a porter» 
who was to be bribed to^ the most profound 
silence. 

Di entered into all these details with glee. 

“ I am so glad,” slie said again; “ and she 
will never guess who sends them.” 

“She must never guess. You must be very 
wily, and par^y all her questions.” 

“ Oh, she wonh; ask many ; she is so simple. 
She will be content with wondering and being 
grateful.” 

“ What a good nephew—I beg your pardon 
—brother you are,” said Philippa. “Brothers 
generally like to take lull credit for their good 
deeds, but you do yours in secret.” 

“ Philippa, you mustn’t betray him.” 

“ I couldn’t; I haven’t the pleasure of know¬ 
ing Mr. Malleson’s—sister. But jpou won’t 
forbid me to look for that blue gown and those 
pink roses at the ball ? ” 

“ Ob, you will know all about it before 
I want you to help me a great deal. But you 
mustn’t whisper a single word of it 
body.” 
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** I W01 be as silent as tbo grave, as mamma 
would say. WUd horses won’t drag it from me. 
i'iove mysteries,” 

.This ws a very innocent little mystery, 
Mklle^n thought, as he left them at their door, 
and yet he smiled to himself more than once 
as he thought of it.,^ It^was a well-spent hour, 
since it had brought*^ such a light of happiness 
to the sweetest face in the world. It is' to be 
feared he valued Di’s pleasure more highly than 
that of the lady who was to be made rich by 
his gift. 

If Philippa had failed to penetrate the small 
secret—which is improbable, seeing she was an 
acute young person—she was very speedily 
enlightened. Di wEiitod two days in a state 
of pleasant impatience, and then she summoned 
her friend. A Iluitcring little .note, full of 
exclamation points and dashes and underlined 
words, had come from Miss Piper. 

“ We must go to her. Xou will come, won’t 
you ? And you won’t tell her, if you can help 
it, Philippa ? ” 

“ I’ll go, and I will be a model of dis¬ 
cretion.” 

‘‘We mustn’t say what isn’t true,” said Di, 
ever a stickler,for uprightness. “But it won’t 
be difficult to make he^ understand that she 
mustn’t ask any questions.” 
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She Will suppose she owes this gift to the 
generous impulse of a Piper. There are still 
Pipers left, are there not, or are they all 'done 
into miniatures ? ’* * 

“I don’t know.” 

“ Perhaps she is the last pf her clan, like 
Miss Barbara. What shall we do in that case ? ” 

“ We must keep the secret somehow, 

Phili{>pa-” She hesitated. “ Do you^ 

think you could help to make the dress ? You 
have such clever fingers, and she can’t afiFord 
to have it made.” 

ft 

“ But if she insists on a low bodv ” she 

•/ ' 

answered, with*a rueful arching of her brows, 
“ like the thin Miss Piper, with the small 
waist! ” 

“ You know she won’t.” 

I’m not sure. Young people like to be 
smart.” 

‘‘It would be a of showing— Di 

began gravely. 

“Of showing I was sorry JL got her into 
trouble— I hat I wished to mak^^amends ? ” said 
Philippa quickly, with a little .Hush. “Oh, Di, 
you don't think 1 meant to hurt her? Fll 
make the dress with the greatest pleasure in 
the world.” 

“That will please her. Miss Barbara has 
never forgiven her.” 
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I’ll make her do it yet.” 

, Philippa stopped in the wide entrance, and, 
laying her hands on the other’s shoulders, 
looked do^yn earnestly and yet brightly. 

“ I dan make people do what I like—gene¬ 
rally.” 

“ I know you can,” said Di wistfully. 

“ Well, Miss Barktra shall make her peace 
with Miss Piper. Would that please you ? ” 

“Yery much. It is such-a great thing to 
Miss Piper.” 

“ Then I will make her do it. And now, 
don’t you think you might kiss ine, Di ? Do 
you know, you haven’t kissed me since -for a 
long time, and 1 have felt like a naughty child 
put in the corner.” 

Deonys put l\cr arms up and drew the other 
face down to her own. In the mute caress 
there was an unspoken reconciliation, a tacit 
promise that the ]){ist should be forgotten. 

. Miss Piper, as rhi]i])pa liad shrewdly guessed, 
did not discom];)ose them with any perplexing 
conjectures. In the agitating hours since the 
parcel arrived, she bad establislie<l a cumj)lete 
theory, and it was not for these young people 
to disturb it. She drew them in and shut the 
door with an air of mystery. 

“ A great thing lias happened,” she said, 
speaking in an eager undertone. “ 1 sent for 





you to tell you about it,'Deonys.' I bave .l^tii :, 

recognized by my relatives.” -:V 

“ I am very glad,” said Di, wondering at tbis 

beginning, but understanding that eongratula-; 
tions were expected of her. 

• “ I may mention now,” said the little lady'j. 
sighing softly, “ that** I ^folt their desertioh. 
When dear Robert died,««a little notice would, 
have* been very soothing. One oxpecta it of 
one’s relatives at* a time like that. But my 
cousin was a poor man then, and he might have 
dreaded to presume. lie was the first of the 
Pipers to go into trade, and perhaps he feared 
to intrude.” 

“ And you have heard from him ? ” 

“ Not directly, my dear. He has taken a 
most delicate way, I must say, of recalling 
himself to me. Poor ma|i|jpfia would never 
consent to any advances bn our part after 
iliehard took to business, and I am afraid she 
would have been shocked at his^|S^ldness 
in coming forward again. She wc!f||p have 
repulsed liim ; she was so dignifieof^ She 
glanced doubtfully at the large lady represented 
in the painting. “ But I have no dignity, J 
fear. Besides, he is my only cousin; and I-, 
believe that there is not the same objection nbiy 
to trade that there was in mamma’s day. ;I 
understand people in business are admitted into 
the most refined circles.” 
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" Oh yes,” said Philippa encouragingly. 
^You find them everywhere, even' at court. 
Business is in fashion just now.” 

‘‘Then you think I may accept his gift?” 
Miss Piper turned eagc*]*]^ to Deonys, “ Tie 
has sent me a most handsome present, and I 
may say, a most iimfcly one. Tie is—ahem !— 
a silk merchant, so “there is really something 
very delicate, ynu know, in the attention. But 
I Want to do what is rigid.” She glanced with 
longing eyes at the parcels spread out on the 
table for inspection. ‘‘And if it would not be 
dignified-” She faltered. 

“Bear Miss Piper,” said Di earnestly, “you 
mustn’t think of refusing it. The person who 
sent it meant it in all kindness and n^spect.” 

“ You think it would burr his feelingKS if I 
sent it back ? ” 

“ I can answ’or for it—it would,” said Philij)pa, 
with dancing eyes. “ Tb* WN)uld Iced dreadfully 
hurt.” 

“ You think so? I dare say if dear mamma 
wore living now she would think dift'orontly. 
One cannot hold out against tlie spirit of the 
age. I could never have accepted a present 
from any other person, but a cousin is different.” 

“I am sure it was sent out of the kindest 
motives,” Bi murmured again, in a great hurry 
to get the question settled. 
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The worst of it is, I don’t know his address. 
It came anonymously. That is what I call real 
refinement of feeling, but it makes it more 
difficult to thank him,” 

** The giver will not care to be thanked. He 
will understand.” 

“ But that would be discourteous,” said Miss 
Piper in gentle reproof. I dare say if I write 
to London it will find him. I have no doubt 
the Pipers are still remembered there; we had 
an excellent position once.” 

Sbe sighed a little over the ended past, but she 
brightened the next moment, for Philippa had 
untied the ribbon that held the satin together, 
and its lustrous folds fell sweeping to ihe floor. 

“ You will be magnificent! ” she exclaimed. 
“There won’t be a dross to equal this in the 
ball-room. I must say your—cousin has shown 
a charming taste.” She looked across at Di 
with a mischievous smilj|'i 

“ Blue was always skid to be mj colour,” 
The little spinster beamed gently on them. 
“ It was considerate of Richard to remember 
that. And this is not too gay. One should 
never be too gay.” 

“ Oh, it is just right; it will look splendid. 
Ms for Miss Barbara’s moire, it will be just 
here,” said Philippa, with a little toss of 
^^v head. 
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Barbara will think it frivolous,” said 
Miss Piper, once more a prey to doubt. 

Ah! but we can’t all hope to please Miss 
Barbara.” Philippa lifted her chin. “And 
why should we make frights of ourselves to 
keep her company ? ” 

“ She will say 1 have been too yielding. She 
would have x'ei^ulsed'poor llichard. She has so 
much firmness.” 

“I shouldn’t repulse anybody who sent me 
a dress like this. As for Miss Barbara, you 
mustn’t mind her; you know it is all rny fault 
that she is cross,” she said penitently, looking 
up into the old, kind face. She was kneeling 
on the floor, holding the long shining folds 
against Miss Piper’s shabby skirts. 

“ Never mind, my dear.” Miss Piper’s tone wokS 
anxiously consoling. “ She will forgive me some 
day, perhaps. 1 may have been im])rndcnt, but 
you, at least, are safe. You sent him away?” 

“ Yes,” said Philippa, in a low voice. “ I sent 
him away, or lie went away. At any rate, lie 
is gone.” 

No one spoke for a moment, but in all ibree 
minds the thought of Felix, and the share he 
had taken in accelerating Mr. Ferryman’s de¬ 
parture, was' uppermost; but tbat was a subjec* 
Philippa preferred to ignore. She was the 
to break the silence, saying impulsively ^ 

ail) 
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*^If I was less—if I behaved less badly thah 
I might have done, I have to thank you and ,, 
Di for that” ' {'i" 

Thus she sealed her atonement, and the neitt ‘ 
moment, with one of her quick changes, she was 
gaily discoursing on the subtleties of a toilet, 

“ You must let Di and * me make the dress 
for you,” she said. “ We are two idle youijg 
women ; it will be a charity to employ m, 
Fve seen all Mrs. St. John’s finery from Paris, 
and am steeped in the very latest fashions.” 

“ I should like it nicely made.” Miss Piper 
forgot her scruples under the spell of the topic. 
“ It would only be right aiid just to my cousin 
Richard to have it well made.” 

“ It's the very least you can do for Mr. 
Richard,” said Philippa, with excellent gravity. 

“ What is your opinion, Deonys ? ” 

“ I think you may trust Philippa,” Di an¬ 
swered, with a smile; ‘'she is a born dress¬ 
maker.” 

“ If I could be sure of being well fitted—not 
that I think lightly of your powers, m^^ear,” 
she hastened to fidd; “but I am perhaps a 
little particular. I may not have the mind of 
my family—to that I do not pretend—'but I 
'ay say I have the bodily presence,” Shle • 
'd her neat waist, and smoothed her shabby 
*^h a little gentle pride. “The Pipers 
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al^ys ba^ a charming taste in dre^s, as any 
one. x^tx see*. .Dear mamma was quite famous 
for her turbans, and my aunt Anne once had 
some lines addressed to her by a poet. They 
were called ‘ Stanzas on a Lady in a Bed Satin 
. Gown.’ She h*^d an elegant figure, and she 
always wore a low bqdice.” 

To see the skill with which Philippa steered 
clear of these too fascinating examples, and the 
daring way in which she snipped and pinned 
and turned about the costly stufi*, was a wonder¬ 
ful thing. 

These were happy days that followed. Di 
forgot her fears—her little anxious tremors. 
Her doubts were slumbering. She abandoned 
herself to the passing hour. Life was once 
more, very fair ; it seemed to go by in tripping 
steps and to the sound of music. 

Philippa and she sat together in the high 
window overlooking tlie hurrying fever of the 
life below, like two cloistered maidens peeping 
at an untried world. Philippa sung snatches 
of gay song while her fingers flew ; but Di 
was often idle, looking at the passing pageant 
with sweet, serious eyes. It was December 
now, and the year was waning, but here in 
the south it dies royally, wearing to the end 
its splendour of sunshine and of brave blue 
skies. 
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CHAPTER- Ylir. 

“ Tliis bxul of lovo by summer’s ripening breath, 

May prove a beauteous flower.” 

On Christmas Day the great ceremony of a 
presentation at the Bi itish Embassy took place. 

Major Gribbs had not been allowed to forget 
his proposal; and the arrangement of this 
delicate little business had afforded him a lively 
satisfaction. To guide, advise and instruct a 
pretty young lady and her equally handsome 
mother, was a pleasant occupation for a gallant 
gentleman who knew himself to be welcome, 
and for whom that slight refreshment already 
mentioned was always forthcoming. Philippa 
poured out the wine in the tall glasses, and 
listened to the almost paternal warnings with 
an air of the prettiest deference. 

It is so kind of you to help us,” she said; 
we might have made so many mistakes; and 
I st^poso Lady Louisa is like the queen—she 
would not pardon mistakes ? ” 
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^ You have nothing to fear, my dear young 
lady. Rely on me; I’ve prepared her ladyship. 
IVe told her all about you, you know,” the 
major answered reassuringly. 

“ How nice of you ! Then she won’t have 
anything to find out aboiit us.” 

“ Really, Philippa, one would think you had 
never met with people of distinction in your 
life,” said Mrs. Henshaw, irritated at this too 
great simplicity; “ and I have always striven 
that you should mix only with the best society.” 

“ But this is such a very serious affair, 
mamma; a slip would be fatal. We must be 
on our very best behaviour; and how can I 
know what the etiquette of an embassy is ? 
We never got higher than a consulate before. 
And if Major Gibbs will only keep us 
right-” 

She looked at him with a smile, in which he 
read nothing of the fun tliat was lurking there. 
She was in good spirits agaiA; she could take 
enjoyment out of very little things. 

And so, after morning service i?i the chapel, 
the ladies were swept up the wide staircase by 
this impetuous military gentleman; Deonys, 
whom Philippa insisted should be of the party, 
came last. Through wide corridors they Avent 
where gilded lackeys stood looking at them¬ 
selves furtively in the tall mirrors, and so into 
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the great audience chamber, where Lady liQilisa 
held a sort of royal court. She was a 
fair lady, with a pleasant smile and a gracious 
bearing, and she sat with her bonnet on, having 
just preceded them from the chapel. 

“And that made it seem so homely and 
friendly, you know,” Mrs. Henshaw afterwards 
explained. Indeed, there was nothing formid¬ 
able in the visit, which was very brief, though 
Philippa found that her vivacity was somewhat 
thrown away on the Hon. Mr. Berry, who, if 
the truth must be told, looked preoccupied and 
a trifle bored. 

A few smiles and guarded words from Lady 
Louisa, a growl or two from the ambassador, 
much pompous speech from the major, sweeping 
curtsies and exit the ladies. 

“ That is what I call a most affable woman,” 
said Mrs. Uenshaw confidentially, when they 
had received Major Gibbs’s congratulations and 
had taken leave of him. “No pretence abopt 
her. She asked me your age, Philippa, and if 
you had come out.” 

“ Mr. Berry didn’t take such a friendly 
interest in me. He looked as if he thought J 
ought to have stayed in,” 

“ Oh! since we are right with his lady, it 
"tters very little, though I dare say you were 
ken, child. I’ve known people with that 
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dry liiaDner who did the oddest and most 
iiiiip^ulaive things; and you know it is she who 
will issue all the invitations.” 

“ Unless he has an impulse to exclude us.” 

= “I think I know when I make a good 
impression,” said ’ Mrs. Henshaw with loftiness 
of tone. “ I take some trouble to please. I 
wish I could bo always equally sure of,your 
behaviour,” 

1 ^ r • 

Di, who had said iiotliing at all, and who 
had made her curtsey but awkwardly she feared, 
was glad when they reached tVie Plaza Major, 
where a great fair was being held, and tlius 
cut short this exchange of repartee. 

There, wandering disconsolately among the 
lambs and kids and the too inquisitive turkeyvS, 
Felix was discovered and taken possession of. 

‘‘You ouglit to Ijavo been with us,” said 
Philippa; “ we have received our hall-mark, 
our patent of nobility.” 

• “ Where have you been ? ’’ 

“ At the Embassy. Lady Louisa is charming. 
She asked if I had come out. I hope you told 
her that I had made my dehut^ mamma ? ” 

“ You may trust me to take care of your 
interests, Philippa,” said her mainina in a stately 
voice. “ It is a pity you did not go with 
Mr. Chester; if we had only thought of r 
tioning it to Major Gibbs-” 
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‘‘ Thanks; IVe met Lady Louisa,” he said 
carelessly. “ I know some of her people at 
home.” 

“ If we had known sooner we could have told 
her about you.” 

Mrs. lleiishaw felt aggrieved. It would have 
been such a good subject of conversation; but 
this careless young man seemed to think Lady 
Louisa’s no better than common people. 

“ Then you have called ? ” said Philippa. 
“ She will put you on her list. I wish she 
would put mo on it, too; I behaved beautifully. 
I deserve to be rewarded.” 

“I haven’t called. I suppose I must, some 
day.” 

“ If she asks you, won’t yoti say I dance 
beautifully ? It might occur to Mr. Berry that 
I had never been taiiglit.” 

“If she asks me, yes.” Ife smiled at her 
mischievous face. 

They had liiigeied while they talked in a 
corner a little removed from the crowd,^^ut 
now there was a sudden rush of people towards 
them, and they w^ere se{)arated. Felix found 
himself standing near Deonys, who had taken 
refuge behind one of the stalls. 

“ It is the procession of the Niiio,” she said, 
m her glance met his. “ It will be gone in 
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^‘1 don’t care how long it takes,” he said 
holdly, not manifesting any interest in tlie 
spectacle. 

“ But you ought to look at it.” 

“ Ought I ? ” he laughed. Well, if it’s a 
duty-” 

He stood on tiptoe^; but he could see nothing, 
save the shaven ivory crowns of the bareheaded 
Brotherhood, and he soon fallowed her to her 
shelter. 

“ They are taking food to make a feast for 
the poor people in tlie lios])ital. Can’t you see 
the dishes they are carrying? It’s something 
you ought not to miss.” 

“No,” he answered, not making any very 
vigorous attempt. “ I see nothing but some 
yellow pates. I’ll imagine it.” 

“ If you would push through the crowd you 
could see it,” she said anxiously. 

“It’s very snug in here, don’t you think?” 
said Felix composedly. “And we are doing a 
deed of charity; we are keeping shop for the 
absent owner.” 

^ “ Here he comes. The procession has moved 

on. We had better go.” 

“ No; please stay half a second. I’m bound 
to buy something after taking possession in this 
cool manner. Won’t you help me ? ” 

He glanced at the contents of the little booth— 
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co?irse lace and yellow embroidery, gingerbread 
and tiirron—a mixture of bonoy and almonds— 
of every quality, aristocratic and plebeian. 

“ Do you like that sticky stufiF ? be said 
doubtfully. 

“No, not much; I’ve outgrown that taste,” 
she said, laughing. 

“Well, this is rather desperate, isn’t it?” he 
said, with comical ruefulness. “ Why don’t 
they liave thirjgs a fellow can buy? I’ve an 
old aunt at home \vho goes in for laces—the 
more tattered and the yellower the better. - But 
that looks suspiciously new,” 

“Oh, you mustn’t buy that for her. It’s 
only cotton.” 

“ I suppose she would disown me ? Well, I 
can’t take her a cake of gingerbread, and she is 
past the age for confectionary. With the best 
will in the world, I can’t be a dutiful jiephew, 
it would seem.” 

But, as he spoke, his glance lit on what 
proved to be a treasure. It was a small ring, 
which lay among some worthless glass trinkets--^ 
a little finger ring, of battered and discoloured, 
silver; but it had signs of being a genuine 
relic; perhaps dating from the time of the 
Moorish occupation, Felix examined it curi¬ 
ously, and then he made out that it had k 
device of clasped hands. It might have been 
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a pledge of love’s constancy in some old- 
forgotten days. 

“ ril buy tliis,” he said suddenly, laying down 
the price demanded without a murmur, to the 
unfeigned surprise of the dealer, who had 
Counted on an e:xcitod passage of bargaining. 

“ You have paid .%r too much for it,” said I)i 
quietly. “ Don’t yon know, Spaniards always 
ask twice what they expect jio get ? ” __ 

“Very likely; but you see I wanted it.” 

“ Will your aunt like it ? ” she asked, looking 
at the trinket without admiration* 

“ Oh, my aunt ”—ho began to laugli—“ she’s 
an old lady, you know. Dut she has pretty 
hands, and she wcnrs a lot of sj)arkling rings— 
diamonds and sapphires.” 

“ Then I shouldn’t think she would care for 
that one.” 

“VeA*y likely not. She wouldn’t appreciate 
its antiquity, you think ? Well, perhaps we 
may \see something else 4hat will please her 
better.” 

He spoke carelessly. Still he seemed to prize 
the ancient hoop of silver, whicli he placed* for 
safety on his smallest finger, lie had certainly 
paid a great deal for it. 

There were at this fair many things- that 
were pleasant and enlivening, a great deal of 
colour and sound, a brightness and a gaiety 
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that were very infectious. Felix strolled about 
well content at his companion’s side, following^ 
the course determined for them by the moving 
throng. He was in no hurry, seemingly, tb 
rejoin the lost members of the party. Di looked 
about her diligently, but she'’could see them 
nowhere. ' 

“Don’t you think we had better wait for 
them ? ” she asked.^ 

“ Oh no,” he answered carelessly; “ they’ll be 
sure to turn up immediately. It’s never a good 
plan to look for people in a crowd. You may 
chase each other all day, whereas, if you take 
no trouble, you are certain to meet.” 

But it is a very strange fact that whenever 
Felix, who was tall, caught the most distant 
glimpse of a certain waving purple feather, he 
immediately saw something in the opposite 
direction that arrested his attention. 

The centre of the wide space was filled with 
a motley crowd of J7l3a.sant8 from every quarter 
of the peninsula. Here an Andalusian—a trim 
figure in tight black jacket, crimson sash, and 
trousers of a wonderful stripe, a bit of a dandy 
in the careful arrangement of his plaited pfetail;. 
there a La Manclian, with high jack-l^ts of 
untanned leather; or a Murcian, bare and 
1 )ronzed of limb, and with sandalled feet. Agaih^ 
it was a Yaleneian who outshone all the otherJ^ 
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in the gorgeousness of his raiment, and who 
had the air of a theatrical brigand, because, 
above his full white sleeves and finely em¬ 
broidered waistcoat, there rose a fiice that was 
tragic almost to laughableness in its stern and 
majestic gloom. 

Where could a young man find a better 
opportunity of studying “ backgrounds,” and 
other things, than hero ? 

Felix made good tise of his opportunities. 
His thirst for inforniation was great. lie in¬ 
vented a pretext for lialting at every stall, 
apparently for notliing in the world but to ask 
his companion cpiestions, or to pass the most 
irreverent remarks on the time-honoured national 
costumes. 

Look at tliat miserable imitation of a kilt,” 
he said, pointing to the owner of a pair of short 
trousers, that stood out like a full shirt. “ Oh, 
I forgot, you have never seen a kilt.” 

“ No; my cousin Tiell says it is the only 
sensible costume, and that every man ought to 
wear it,” 

“Even the pale-faced Saxons ? Will she not 
receive me unless 1 appear in the garb of old 
Gaul?” 

“I should think she isn’t so silly. Is the 
Highland dress really like that ? ” 

“ Well, they don’t go in fur so much lawn in 
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the north; and it is rather the exception tlto, 
the rule to go about with a bandaged head, 
unless, perhaps, after a fair.” 

“ He hasn’t hurt himself,” said Di, laughing; 
“ that handkerchief is instead of a cap. Look! 
they all wear it tightly knotted like that.” 

Then Felix professed a great desire to inspect 
this qurioiis and brilliant head-dress a little 
nearpr^^ and drew her round to the other side of 
the square so fast that one might almost have 
said he had a wilier purpose in view. And 
there they fouiid a,stall, at which nothing was 
sold but flowers—rare blossoms from the balmy 
south. Felix immediately proposed to buy 
some. He took a long time to choose. He 
would have nothing but the most perfect 
blooms, and the most spotlei^ and glossy leaves; 
and there Avas a great deal of laughter over 
his blundering attempts to explain himself to 
the buxom Andalusian who sold and 

who wore a rose u)quottishly pl^^lt^'behind 
her ear. 

Felix thought this a charming fashion, and 
was telling I)i so, Avhile in the same breath he 
begged her to take care of the flowers for him. 
What had he to do Avith flowers ? They would 
be Avasted in bis room in the hotel, which he 
never entered all day long; and, besides, how 
could he arrange them ? A man’s fingers were 
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ndt for dainty operations like that. He held 
out his broad, palm in derision. Miss Ouvry 
really must relieve him of them ; he had noticed 
a vase of hers at liome. 

In the middle of all this expenditure of 
eloquence over a trifle—since why sliould she 
not take the flower^j?—the crowd parted, and 
the lost ladies appeared. 

“ Here you are at last,” said Mrs. Heiishaw, 
in a voice that was not pencetly sweet. '' We 
have been looking for you everywhere, every¬ 
where, and the people so rude ! ” 

“ Do you thiidv so ? ” said Felix innocently. 
“I was * just comparing them favourably a 
minute ago with our holiday-makers at home. 
I think it's a very fine sight.” 

‘‘You have not shared mv anxiety, I am 
afraid,” she replied, with a touch of asj)erity. 
To be jostled and pushed about is not good for 
the temper, a.nd it did not add to her amiability 
to find tliat she had not even been missed. , “ I 
thought of all sorts of dreadful things, ^r. 
Malleson was very mueli surprised not to find 
you with us, Miss Ouvry; but, a>s I tell him, if 
young ladies choose to bo so inde[)endent-” 

“Oh, is Ralph here?” Di interrupted, imme¬ 
diately beginning to scan the crowd in search 
of him. 

“He deserted us, too, when he didn’t find 
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you,” said Philippa. “ Oh, what lovely flowers, 
Di! Have you been buying anything ? ” 

“ Nothing at all. Mr. Chester bought a little 
ring; but we saw nothing else worth having.” 

“ Oh, do let us see it! ” She turned to him, 
“ I saw nothing in the way of ^jewellery except 
rosaries, if that can be called jewellery.” 

He drew the little hoop silently, and perhaps 
reluctantly, from his finger, and handed it to 
her. " 

“ It is very quaint.” She looked at it 
curiously. 

Her left hand was bare, and slie thoughtlessly 
slipped it on to one of her fingers. 

“ It is too large/’ she said carelessly. “ You 
must have it cleaned before you wear it.” 

“ Its dimness is one of its great charms,” said 
Felix, coming a little nearer to look at it. 
“ See how much worn it is. A new silver ring 
would have no value at all.” 

At that moment Mrs. TIenshaw, who had also 
been looking for Mr. Malleson, turned her 
glance upon her daughter. 

“ What have you got there, Philippa ? ” she 
said, putting up her eye-glass. ‘‘Did Mr. 
Chester buy that for you ? How kind of 
him! ” 

“No,” said Philippa hastily, drawing the 
ring ofi^^.and handing it back. 
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He looked at hep for an instant gravely. 

, “ Pray keep it,” he said. “ It is of no value; 
but it is quaint, as you say, and I think 
genuinely old.” 

‘‘ It was not intended for me,” she said a 
little proudly ; “ it was mamma’s mistake.” 

“ I am afraid you are very ungracious,” said 
her mother easily. “ Look at Miss Ouvry ; she 
did not make any scruple about her flowers, 
and such very pretty flowers, too.” . .. - 

Doonys glanced down at her bouquet, and 
flushed slowly. 

“Yes,” said Felix lightly, “that’s what I’ll 
call you, if you refuse to acce]3t it; it will be 
very ungracious of you. Have you forgotten 
that this is Christmas Day? It has evidently 
done duty as a token of friendship before now, 
if you will consider it in that light again-” 

Here Ralph Mallosoii came up, and, in his 
greeting, the other words that Felix may have 
said were lost to Di. Ho had (tailed the little 
trinket a token of friendship—not the finer, 
more sacred word, he had said to himself, when 
he looked at the clasped bands fashioned long 
ago to seal some dead lover’s ardent vows. Did 
Philippa notice this, too? Di never knew on 
what terms she had accepted the gift, but she 
wore it constantly, in spite of it being too 
large for her slender third finger. 
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Mrs. Henshaw’s greeting to Ralph was warn, 
almost effusive. 

“ You see, we have found this naughty, truani 
girl,” she said. “ I give her into your hands ; 
you must take charge of her. She is really 
beyond my control. My own ^child is enough 
for me. Young people ai;e so wilful and so 
independent nowadays.” 

“ I 'will take care of lier,” said Ralph sedately, 
drawing her arm through his own; “ she won’t 
escape me.” 

He took her a few paces apart. 

“ What have you been doing to get into dis¬ 
grace ?** ho asked, looking at her with mock 
solemnity. “ This is a fine character to get of 
you, Miss Di! ” 

“The crowd separated us from the others; 
everybody was running to see the procession,” 
she said, looking up at him with more gravity 
than the occasion seemed to warrant. 

“ I dare sa.y tlie crowd will be obliging 
enough to do it again,” he made answer. “ Here 
is a loophole of escape. Don’t you want to get 
away from all this now ? ” ^ 

“ Oh yes, Ralph, if you don’t mind taking 
me, I’d like to go. Unless you would rather 
stay a little longer ? ” 

“ Well, I’ve seen all this before, you know, 
and 1’ haven’t Felix’s robust interest in specta- 
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cular shows, I rather think that yonng man 
imagines all this has been got up for his benefit. 
He will take as much interest* in it as if he had 

I 

been paid for the entire performance.” 

“ I suppose so,” she answered absently; but 
in her own mind,she was just a little doubtful of 
Mr, Chester's absolute enjoyment; she had seen 
a look on his face but a momcfnt ago that did 
not betoken entire cbcerfulness. That sudden 
gravity of his expression when h(j looked'at 
Philippa puzzled lier. Did it mean this, or 
that ? It might mean so many things ; but, 
then, it might also mean nothing at all. And 
the ring? That it was a gift for bis aunt was 
a little fiction in which she wan jiot so foolish as 
to believe; bat liad he meant it for Philippa, or 
—for some one else ? All these were queslioiis 
which it was mfinifcstly im 2 )o.ssj])le she could , 
answer, so she wisely determined to spend no 
more conjecture on the matter, })iit to enjoy the 
pleasure of the hour with her friend. It was 
like old times to walk again with Ualph, good 
kind Ralph, who was so cfjmforlabic a companion, 
content to talk or to be silent, and not exacting 
in the matter of replies. 

So they went and took a look at tlio holiday 
gathering in the Prado, and listeticd to the 
^usic, 

I dare say phili|ii|)a is wishing she was with 
VOL, u. 30 
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US,” said Bi; “ but if I had asked her to comOf 
I’d have been snubbed again.” She looked at, 
him mischievously. 

“ I couldn’t undertake the responsibility of 
looking after two young ladies,” said Ralph 
gravely. “One independent ^and self-willed 
young woman is quite enough ; and I have 
noticed that it requires both her mother and 
Felix"to keep Miss Philippa in order. I shouldn’t 
haVe said Felix was good at that sort of tiling, 
should you ? But Mrs. IJenshaw seems to have 
great faith in his powers.” 

“Take me' down to the river,” said Di, with 
an air of command; “ and don’t spoil our 
holiday by saying disagreeable things.” 

So they forthwith strolled to the lianks of the 
Manzanares, and lingered near a certain little 
house, from which there issued sounds of hajipy 
laughter, and of children’s voices full of glee. 

Presently, they vere rewarded for their 
patience by seeing that royal lady, Doha Victoria, 
wdio liad herself come to superintend the feast 
she had oidcred foi* lier special 2 )roUgeH —^the 
children of the washerwomen; and the sight of 
this gentle (pjcen’s sweet face always touched 
one young girl with feelings of great loyalty 
and affeclioii. 

'J’hat, ])erhaps, was the happiest hour of this 
unusual holiday. In the evening, they were all 
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to 4me at the H6tel de Paris. Felix had been 
very eager about this, and would take no 
refusal. He had asked everybody, and had 
Engaged the largest private room, and made 
vast and elaborate preparations. 

The little English colony was largely repre¬ 
sented. Major Gibbs was there, pompous and 
congratulatory; and even Mrs. St. John and her 
busy husband had been in chided. 

Di dressed for this feast witJiout rnucll antici¬ 


pation of enjoyinenh Slic wore a dark plain 
dress without any ornament, its severity un¬ 
relieved even by one of the dowers wiiicli she 
had put carefully in water. 

Her fina'crs had hovered lovincrlv about the 
roses, as she arranged them in lau’ little vases ; 


but some of their swoetiu^ss 


had vanished from 


these rare winter blossoms, since they had been 
chosen for her. There ]ia<i been a look in a 


certain lady's eyes, and a Avord s[)oken l>y lier, 
that had mad(j Di say to herself— 

“No, I shall not wear you ; not one of vou.” 

4, ' 4/ 

She looked very young, almost chiidisli in 
her scanty dress, and that made it seem (juite 
natural that she should sit very silent during 
the evening, and take no large share in the ta.lk. 
The dinner was a very grand afl'air iinleod, and 
Felix made an admirahle host. Mrs. TlenshuAv 
sat near him, and talked a great deal; they had 
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spent tbe afternoon together, and had inany . 
little recollections in common. A young nephew, 
of . Mrs. St. John’s fell to Philippa’s share, and 
her ripple of laughter hardly ever ceased. Di 
privately considered Washington Bean rather 
a tiresome and stupid hoy, and wondered what 
amusement Philippa could extract out of his 
small witticisms; but Philippa had the happy 
gift of amusing herself under the most adverse 
circumstances. It was Di’s first experience of a 
ceremonious dinner-party, and she took a great 
interest in ajl the proceedings. She thought 
her father much the liandsomest man in the 
room, and she listened with the honestest ad¬ 
miration to his refined nunarks; but she was 
not sorry to take shelter behind Miss Barbara’s 
large presence when tiioy retired to the drawing¬ 
room, an<l to spend lierself iii comforting Miss 
Piper, who was a little neglected by the other 
ladi('s, and was still under tlie ban of Miss 
Barbara’s displeasur,e. 

Mallcson was not present. He bad declined 
on the score of having to make up for an idle- 
day. He bad made his deliberate choice between' 
that hour of Di’s undivided companionship and 
this larger gathering of all his countrymen, 
where he could not hope to secure her 'for 
himself. 

“ It's ray belief he’s elaborating a private 
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ficheme for tEe redemption of this unfortunate 
qouutry/’ said Felix, explaining his absence. 
,*^It seems to me an immense waste of time. If 
you could got the different parties to combine 
there might be a chance, but you might as well 
' ekpect water and fire to agree; ‘ they don’t com¬ 
bine, they only conspire.’ ” 

“Then you don't take much interest in 
politics?” said Mr. St. John, himself a keen 
diplomatist. 

Felix shook his head. 

“The question is too hopelessly intricate and 
too vast for an outsider to grasp. 1 can’t pre¬ 
tend to unravel it. I confess J care notliing at 
all for anything in Spain, but what it has to 
offer in the way of amusement, and politics I 
don’t include under that head.” 

“ Bull-fights and cock-lights ? ” suggested Mr. 
Washington Bean. “ There was a fanclon in 
the cock-circus last Sunday.” 

“.You didn’t go ?” Phili^)pa asked. 

Well, ah, no,” .said the boy, “ I happened 
to have something else to do, you know.” 

“ I don’t count these among iny amusements 
■any more than you do, Bean,” said Felix, who 
understood the lad, and know him to be not ' 
quite the finished man of the world he wisl;jied 
to appear. 

“You may find your arnusemeut cut pretty 
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smartly one of these days,” said the American 

dryly. ‘‘We are on the brink of a revelation, 

• 

sir. 

“Unless one were to find that amusing, 
too ? ” 

“ Amusing! it’s disgusting,thundered the 
major. “ The country isn't fk for a gentleman to 
live in.” 

“.Rodriguez was in great form to-day,” said 
Mr. Ouvry, and thereupon the talk drifted to 
the topics of the hour, and a great many wonder¬ 
ful opinions were hazarded, maintained, contra¬ 
dicted, disputed, rcattirrned. Through it all, Mrs. 
Henshaw comforted hcTself with the certainty 
of British protection, and shook her head over 
the frail chances of those ladies who had not 
been honoured with an introduction to the 
English chief. 

Felix hardly exchanged a word all evening 
with the companion of liis morning’s ramble; 
but he w’as often iieai her, and she found all her 
little wants carefully anticipated. On his part, 
he had an indescribable sense of comfort and 
well-being whenever he glanced—and his glances 
were frequent—at a certain corner, wheri# a 
young girl dressed in black was bolding hetself 
aMjttlo aloof, looking out on the gay company 
with candid, serious eyes. ' 

With ^ all these distractions it was, perhaps, 
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no great wonder that Bell’s letter should have 
been forgotten. 

Deonys suddenly remembered it one morning, 
a few days later, and reproached herself keenly 
for her neglect. She read it with great be¬ 
wilderment, and an uncomfortable sinking of 
heart. This schemo of visiting England seemed 
all at once to lose its long anticipated, charm, 
now that it lay with her to carry it out. Bell’s 
letter was very earnest, lier arguments strong; 
she was, perhaps, a trille more dogmatic that 
usual. Di did not say this to herself; she only 
assured herself that slie did not want to accept 
the invitation ; she found nothing persuasive in 
her cousin’s words. However, sluj had little 
time to entertain her dislike, for there was 
another plan afoot for tliat day. 

Mrs. ITonsliaw, secure in ihe possession of 
Lady Louisa Berry's goodwill, had conceived 
the bold project of paying a visit to the Escurial. 
The daring of tiiis scheme^^xisted chiefly in the 
lady’s imagination. There had been rumours 
of a Car list approach from without, rumours of 
disaffection among the troops within tlie city. 
No one, who had any experience, put much faith 
in this renewed .cry of “ Wolf, wolf! ” but Mrs. 
Henshaw had no experience, and she was fired 
with a desire to prove that a Briton knows no 
fear. 
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*^What is the use of being English if yhu do 
not exercise your rights?” she askM, though' 
wherein lay her superior claim to invade* the 
monastery was not apptyrent. “ It is necessary 
to show that we are not afraid,” she said to her 
daughter. , * 

‘‘ If it were a nunnery! ”«cried Philippa. “ I 
have ^ wholesome fear of nuns; but monks are 
delightful.” 

In spite of her courage, however, the matron 
was not uncareful to secure the escort of the 
gentlemen. Mr. Ouvry excused himself with 
gracefully expressed regret: “A little engage¬ 
ment—a trifling matter of business, which, un¬ 
fortunately, claimed his attention.” It is well- 
'Icnown to eveiybody that in January the Escurial 
' is like a cellar. Mr. Malleson, less ceremonious, 
gave a vague promise of possibly joining them 
in the course of the afternoon. Felix|gjLone' was 
found willing to be of the party flom the 
first. 

It was cold, as Mr. Ouvry had privately pre¬ 
dicted, and there was a great sadness and glooA 
about tlie colossal gridiron. You have there 
impression of vast dreariness, of confining walls 
that rise everywhere about yoi;—of an intoler¬ 
able silence. The silvery sierras, lifted abruptly^ 
in the hackground, add to this feeling of im¬ 
prisonment. Against them the great convent^ 
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with its curiously precise lines of white and 
black, stands out in cold prominence. It is, as 
Felix called it, a stupendous harmony in grey. 

There were liffht drifts of snow from the 
spurs of the Guadarramas, borne along by a 
wind that cut like a knife. The gloom of 
Philip’s dark and intolerant spirit seemed to 
brood' every where, and to rest like a curse on 
the barren and frozen earth. , It is all Philip II. 
You forget the successors to his name, and the 
empresses and queens who also rest hi the 
gorgeous Pantheon of Kings; even the great 
Charles is not reineinbcreJ. After three can- 
turies it is still Philip who is the haunting 
spirit of San Lorenzo* 

To Mrs. Ilenshaw this gloomy monavcli, heir 
to the largest kingdom in tlie world, was but a 
dim and shadowy figure, with no clear place in 
her slender store of dates. She had been 
brought up in the comfortable mistakes of a past 
generation. She believed in Clarence’s butt of 
Malmsey; Henry VIII. was to liei' the original 
of Bluebeard; Tells up] )le an indisjui table Ikct. 
These and other picturesque legends were the 
strongest points in ber historical armour. Thus, 
though she knew little about tlic great founder, 
she was prepared to be impressed by such signs 
of his presence as still exist. Tliere is the mean 
little cell—where this lord of half the world 
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died—^furnislied after tlie fashion of a garret; 
like the blood on the steps at Holyrood, and 
the block at the Tower, on no acxjonnt to be 
missed. 

Mrs. ITenshaw could not tear herself away from 
it. The (loya tapestry was nothing to it, one 
could sec tapestry every dgsy. She sat down on 
one trickety chair after another; she peeped 
tlirough the little slide that opens to the 
church; Pliilippa’s attention was claimed at 
every moment; Felix, too, was asked a great 
many questions*which, to tell the truth, that 
young gentleman, in spite of his university 
career, fomid it not easy to answer, 

^ Dconys sli]>ped away at* last, leaving them in 
^charge of the custodian, who spoke a broken 
jargon he called English. Philippa would fain 
have followed her, but this was not permitted. 
Her mamma was shocked at her want of interest, 
at the slight advantage she took^f this great 
opportunity of insti action. 

“ As for mo, I cannot acquire enough. To 
learn something; to add to one’s storeijil^^ery 
day, that is such an excellent rule.” 

In her zeal for information she attached her¬ 
self to the guide, and begged Mr. Chester to 
look after Philippa. 

“ She is so wilf ul, and she may run away and 
lose herself,” she remarked playfully. 
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; It isn’t a catacomb,” said Philippa, smiling, 

thongh it is almost as cheerful.” 

Felix obeyed with a good grace, though he 
looked a little longingly at the door out of 
which Di had fled. 

She knew the monastery well, and it had for 
her a ceiiain charm ; but on this dav its silence 
and austerity froze the blood in her veins. • She 
strolled into the garden, a prim and Dutch-like 
arrangement of fountains, clipped myrtles, and 
straight white paths, svitli a wide beyond of 
bare and rugged ]>lain. 

Here llalph Malleson, who knew her tastes, 
joined her. 

“ Playing truant again ! ” he said. “ Why 
aren’t you improving the shining hour. Miss 
Di?” 

Oh, T don’t know. I got tired of it,” she 
answered. 

What a lack of enthusiasm! How sadlv 

•/ 

indifferent young people arc nowadays! ” he 
said, with fine gravity. 

‘‘ Don’t,”—she shook her head at him—“ I’ve 
just escaped from all that. There were too 
many of us; one ouglit not to come here in a 
crowd; and besides, I hate cliatter,” she added 
energetically. 

, “ Does that mean that I am to go away ? ” 
he asked, with great civility. 
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“ No, of course not. Oh, Ralph, I’m gJaS 
you have come. Something has hax)pcned.” 

“ Something is always happening now,” he 
said dismally. “ Has Mr. Ferryman turned up 
again r 

“ Oh no ! But this is very serious—for me.” 

“ Well ?” he questioned. 

Tliey were standing on a broad terrace. He 
di-d not turn to look at her, but his mind touched 
swiftly on a great many possibilities. 

“ Well ?” he repeated, a little impatiently. 

“ I have had a letter from my cousin Bell— 
an invitation to go to England, and the father 
says I ought to accept it.” 

“ Is that all ? ” lie said, with the lightness of 
relief. “ I thought you were going to give me 
a disagreeable shock.” 

1 think it is disagreeable enough for 
me. 

1 thought you would have welcomed . a 
chance of widening your liorizori^lsn’t that the 
phraKse ? 1 have a dim recollecWon of a young 

lady who was anxious not so very long ago to 
try tlie strength of her wings.” , 

“One changes one’s mind sometim^gp 
said, with dignity; then she relapsed her 
former tone. “ It is so far away,” site said 
dolefully; “ and to go for months away from 
e verybqd-^ a^^lone.” 
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I go with you, and look after you ” 

, He spoke with utmost carelessness; hut he 
birf a sense of quickened pulses, of a sudden 
hope. 

Oh, if you could,”—she looked at him with 
* litok pleasure in her eyes—“ how good that 
would be! But, of course, it can’t be managed; 
there is your wprk,” , 

“ There is my work; but I might play truant, 
like you.” 

“ The father says I am to go with Mrs. Tlen- 
shaw in spring. But I don't want to go with 

her. I love Philippa, hut Mrs. Ilenshaw-” 

Well, I don’t love her either,” said Jtalph, 
so gravely that they botli laughed. 

“It isn’t only that. One can get on with 
people without caring much for thorn, but slje 
makes me so uncomfortaldc. ItnlpJi,” she said 
impulsively, “ why does she speak so about 
mamma ? What can she know about her ? She 
has no right to say such things to me.* They 
are not true ! ” 

He looked at her in unfdgncM surprise. 

“Your motlior? What things-” He 

began ; but she gave a little wave of her hand, 
as if to enforce silence. 

' For, down the broad Stlley, between the trim 
and stiff myrtles, came the lady in question. 
Philippa and her companion were behind. Mrs. 
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Henshaw walked a little in front with the 
guide, who was pouring out disjointed frag* 
ments of information, to which she listened 
with an air of deriving much benefit. 
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CHAJ^TER IX. 

“ Knightly guests and courtly pageantries.” 

Mallesox had no further oppori unity on that 
occasion to ask the meaning of Di’s words, of 
the trouble in her eyes. Mrs. J^eushaw had 
decided to remain all night at the inn, that she 
might the better satisfy her thirst for informa¬ 
tion. Mallcson re])rcsented that tlie acoornmo- 
dation was barbarous, tlic food uneatable, and 
the charges extortionate, all of which only 
helped to strengthen the lady's determination. 

“It would bo wronu'—wicked to iu‘U’leet so 

n o 

great an opportunity,” sIjo said, Avitli Ijcr serious 
air. “As for these young ])f‘Opl(!, it is an 
education. I must not de])rivo them, at what¬ 
ever inoonvenionee to mvsidf, of a chance of 
increasing their little store of knowledge. If 
there is danger, we can face it,” she added, with 
a noble simplicity. 

“I wis^my education had always been con¬ 
ducted cuBiiis nrinclplo.” said JMiilippa. “My 
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namesake’s gridiron is a nmcL pleasanter school 
than the old French conyent in the Ru© 

“ Were you educated in a convent?” ^ 

“ There and other places.” She turned to 
Felix. “ Sometimes a convent, sometimes a 

' ' ' "i 

pension with mamma. One cj}m learn a good 
deal in a pension, you know ; and we have a 
liberal acquaintance with, most of the better 
known ones.” 


“ I have striven to place my daughter in the 
way of the best European culture, I have 
sacrificed myself to her; but,she has had great 
opportunities'—more than T ever had, I am sure, 
at Miss Black’s, in Brighton, though she was 
an excellent creriture, and so expensive.” 

“ And now, I am being finisliod off with a 
course of sight-seeing,” said Philippa gravely. 
“You see, it is necessary for us to spend the 
night at the Miranda. We have not seen the 
relics.” 

t 

•“ Well, whoever remains, I, at least, mn«t' 
go,” said Ralph. Thev^ore all standing on ‘ 
the broad terrace, andf||e guide was waiting. 
Vespect-fully for liis fee?^ “ Di, you will come. 


with me ?” 

ediately 

“Not at all, my dear,” she said graeiouisly^. 
“You must not desert us; you npist;be my', 
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cicer6i^«ij and tell me all you know. We shall 
gb bif by ourselves, and see everything comfort- 
4^bly. I must jsay you are an excellent guide. 
As for Philippa, naughty child, one cannot 
oount on her as a companion.” 

. ^^‘You forget, \Qainitia,, I have my education 
to complete. I have ^ot had Di’s chances.” 

“How is it to be, then?” said Malleson,' a 
trifle impatiently. “ I must he oil'. Is any one 
coming ? ” 

“ I will stay with the ladies, of course,” said 
Felix, speaking for the first tune, having 
apparently only made up his mind, in spite 
of tliat “ of course.” “ I don't pretend to be 
much of a protection, still-” 

“ You will be very useful- -to apply strong 
language to mine host of the inn,” said Philippa. 

“ And yon, Di ? ” Tlalplj turned to the 
young girl at his side. 

Mrs. Honshavf wishes it, I'll stay,” she 
said (piietly. 

“ I wish it even more than mamma, Di.” 

\‘^Well, then, good-hye,'’said Malleson, ciitting 
short his farewells, and striding hastily down 
the Ibhg alley. 

He went, off somewhat provoked wntli Di, if the 
truth must he told. He tlibught she ought to 
have gone with him. lie did not understand 
her hesitation; lie would not, perhaps, Lave 

VOL. n, 3J 
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understood it even if she had explained 
source.' 

Already she had^half-ropented her impulsive 
words. She felt a quick compunction for that 
hastily-spoken confidence; it seemed petty and 
mean in iho face of Ihp Iffdy’s renewed kindness. 
Besides, she wanted, above,all things, to be lojyal 
to Philippa; and if by stfiying she could help 

her-Her glance wandered to the yOung 

man and the maiden walking a pace or two in 
front, while she came behind, Mrs. Henshaw’s 
arm eonfideidiall}' linked in *hor own, Mrs. Hen*" 
shaw’s voice in lier car. Her eyes were very 
grave as she looked, but they were full of the 
most honest kindness. 

llali)h could hardly have entered into those 
subtle moti\es; perhaps in his man’s way of 
looking at hioad facts alone he would not have 
sympathized with them, lie pondered a great 
deal 0’S er h( r indignant little protest. It seciied 
to him a hunible'tiling that one woman could 
be thuKS Cl ucd to auotlier. It justified him in 
early dislike of Mrs. Henshaw. What could 
she have to say against^ dead woman, saintly 
and swfjet as Ihe ygirl herself, he feji 
sure, (^ould jealousy outlast all these yeai’a, 
and Imrii over this loug-forgottejj^ave ? All 
bis old doubts revived. lie fcltnjBt msYe watJ 
something hidden, something it miglj|i|rbe weU 
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for him to if only to shield Di from this 
]^tty spite. If it was settled that she should 
pay that visit to England, he made up his mind 
that, at whatever cost to himself, lie would 
art^uige to be thc^e at the same time. He was 
het guardian—he had got into the way of 
falling himself that, perhai)s hocaiiso he^fenred 
to use a more intimate word—and who hud a 
better right to look after her ?, 

It happened that at this time he 'was more 
'than usually busy, and he did not see his Eng¬ 
lish friends again for some days. 'Even lAlix 
seemed to avoid him, though that idler’s absence 
was hardly to be regretted when one was at work. 
Had anything hap])enod during that extfuided 
visit to the Escurial, and had Felix made use 
of the opportunities so lil)era]]y given him ? 

Once, when lie was Imriying out on business, 
he met Philippa. The street was a narrow one, 
and a knot of idlers, that quickly s])rcad into a 
crowd, had gatliered across it,*as people gathered 
in those days on any shadow of a pretoxi. One 
voice was raised in dispute, and was greeted 
with angry shrugs and murmurs. Philippa 
stood on the edge of tlie pavcumnit, liaving just 
come out of a shop. J^he hesitated, in doubt 
which way to turn, and grow frightened under 
the bold looks of admiration tliat were cast at 
her. 
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Malleson went to her at once. 

“ You ought not to bo out alone,” he said, 
Wliat can your iiiotlicr bo thinking of?”, 

‘^Wo wanted something that was forgotten 
Jbr io-night, and JUake conld^ not be spared,** 
she explained. “We-cant pass, Mr. Malleson; 
look how llie people liave gathered.” 

“ Here, give me ycur hand. Now follow me, 
;ind doift look to ^he right or to tlie left. Shut 
your eyes and your cars, if you can.” 

“ Oil, thank you ! ” slie exclaimed, when hjs 
broad sliouldors' had made a path for her. 
“ What should 1 liave dont^ if 1 had not met 

•j 

you t 

“ You would have gone back die other way, 
1 suiipoHo. " lie said diyly. “ And 1 think, in 
ruture. Miss Hensliaw, you had lietter liave 
some one with you when } on walk out. Spanish 
compliments are not famed for delicacy, and 

oven a ladv who is used to much admiration 

«/ 

might find them embarrasKdiig.” 

“ You tliiiik I like to have peopl^ook at me 
as—as these students did just no'^Pi she said 
bitterly. “ You think I am gratified by their 

impertinent notice, and that-” 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “ 1 liave not 
tb think on tlic matter at all.” 

“ What a snul)! ” 

^he laughed, and tried her best to recover 
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from ber vexation, and wlion slio s\>olve again 

i]C wiis to say, quite pleasantly— 

promise you I won’t lay myself open io 

anything so horrible again; but mamma s ca]» 

hadn’t come, and everything musl give way to 

ball finery. You are going to-night ? ’’ 

“ I am not vain enongli to sn].>poKse any onc^ 

will miss me if I si a 3 ^ away." , 

We shall —I)i and T. Do come." 

To swell the train of youi admirers ? AVon'*t 

Felix do instead of me? He nnderstands tlm 
» 

duties of a cavalier mncli better than 1 do. 
You have taught him a gv(‘at deal, but I am 
past teaching." 

I?” she said, looking at him doubtfully and 
flushing deeply. 

Then she turned ber liead awa}". Her pride 
was in arms. Slu* Avould not ask liiin what he 
meant, how much he Know. Tli(‘ ii(‘\t moment, 
with one of hei' quick eluuig(‘s, slio looked at 
him again, and said, almost liiiinbly— 

“ It is you who have Ix'cn liis besr teaclier, 
and Di’s, too. J ne\cr knew ]»elore liow mueli 

1 had missed till I had scon I)i. if vou wouM’ 

«/ 

take me for a j)U])il-’’ 

“ You do me too much honour," he said, in 
his mocking way. He saw in this faltering 
speech nothing but a coquettish attempt to win 
him back to a long lost allegiance, lie told 
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himself that she could not do without oven hi^ 
.poor measure of admiration and homaget hut 
in this he wronged her. He did not knoWt 
never did know, how ardently this proud girl 
wished to stand well in his esteem. 

How could a poor recluse Kke me presume 
to instruct a finished lady of the world?” he 
wont on in the same tone. “Here we are at 
your own door, Miss ITeiishaw. And the next 
time you want to go shopping, I’d advise yOU 
to borrow ^Blake, or, if you j^iefer it, I’ll lend 
you Anchel.” 

“You would raflier spare him than go your¬ 
self,” she retorted. “ I)o you know how often 
}ou liave snubbed nic tins afternoon ? ” 

“ Then it liad bettor be Anchel, for, though 
he will very likely snub you —he keeps me in 
ordei—you will have the advantage of not 
understanding him.” 

“6ood-])ye.” She turned away. 'Wh^irashe 
always so hitter in his speech with her ?' 

He was about to move away, but he caught 
at that instant some flash of aggrieved sham0, 
some hint of real feeling, to which his batter 
nature answered. He could he harsh tu no 
one who was in earnest. * 

“ What can I do for you ? ” he said gently. 

“If [ knew what you wished—she 
faltered. 
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wishes are nothing/’ he answered 
liuickly* though ho felt sure he understood her. 
It uoomed to him as if ho held Felix’s fate in 
hlft hands; as if, in her softer mood, a word 
froiu him might change the current of two 
lives. Yet all be said was— 

Be true. I can tell you nothing else than 
that. Put the truth first, and follow^ 
brave enough to face it; it will be your shrest 
friend.” 

“The truth? Ah! it is easy for you,” she 
said; and, without anothcT word, she loft him. 

lie had forgotten all about the ball, but he 
made up his mind on the spot that ho would 
present himself for an hour at Mrs. St. John’s 
reception. Ilis dross-coat was of an ancient 
cut, and much less com for table than tlie old 
velvet jacket sacred to his den; his l>albroom 
manners sat on him with liardly gj*eator ease; 
but when there is a young girl, who is one’s 
idea of all that is sweet and gracious in woman¬ 
hood, to claim one’s services, what saciilico 
would be counted too great? The meeting 
with Philippa had only served to point a 
contrast, and to turn his thoughts 1o her Iriend. 
And had not Di said— 

^*Balph, you will be a good boy, and come 
to please me ? ” 

The long-anticipated moment, which had 
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caused suck a flutter of expectation iM . tjte 
breasts of all the ladies, had at last arrived. 
The two girls, with whom we are chiefly 
concerned, were dressed and waiting Mrs., 
ITenshaw’s summon^s. Di had descended one 
flight of the stairs, and was with Philippa in . 
the gilded salon. There was a smouldering 
fire of charcoal in the trate, and she stood 
looking down rather absently at the dull glow. 
Philippa hov(U'ed about her, putting last light 
tonche>s to her toilet, and fastening the drooping 
roses in her hair. All her care seemed to be 
that her frieild should look well. 

“Now, come,” she said, and led Di, faintly 
resisting, to a l 9 ng glass at the other end of 
the room. 

Di looked at Ijerself with great wonder grow¬ 
ing in her eyes. This slender damsel, with the 
soft wliite draperies toucljed here and there 
with the flush of deep red roses, was a revelation 
to her. fShe stared at the reflected image with 
gravest glances. 

“The padre was right,” she said afflkt. , “ I 
am quite grown up.” " ' ' ; 

Philippa was kneeling at her feet, critically 
arranging a fold of the shining gauze. 
glanced up and lauglicd. 

You don’t want to go back to the niirs^y^- 
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■ ‘fl'dbWt know,” said Di, with a soft sigh. 

Jt is mce to be young.” 

But it is also nice to go to one’s first ball, 

and to wear a new dress, and to look charming. 

-Do you think I look nice ?” ’ Her tone was 
anxious. “ 1 tiiink I do—a little. But I don’t 
know myself. It’s like being introduced to a 

new self.” ' 

“ Well, don’t you like the new self? ” 

I’m not sure that I know how tq hehavb, 
said Di, shaking her head at the fine young 
lady in the glass. 

“ Oh, that comes by instinct. You can t 
miss it; it is in the very air of the ball-room.”^ 
«If there were French tenses in the air it 
would be more useful. Stand up beside me, 

Philippa.” 

The other face that the mirror reflected was 
beautiful and brilliant, and at tin's moment it 
was soft with great kindness and generosity. 
“You are so tall 1 ’ cried Di. 

If one were seeking a situation as parlour-^ 
maid it miglit be an advantage,” said Philippa, 
with her quick, dimpling smile; “ or, if one 
were always living in a crowd; but, as it is, 
you. dainty people liav^^ all the i)rovcrbs on 
-your side. * Hood gear goes into little bulk^ 
Mil weeds grow apace.’ 1 could quote yyd a 


dozen. 
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‘*It iTiTisi be nice to be beautiful/* said Di^ 
not heeding, “ beautiful as you are, Philippa*** 
Philippa answered hor earnest look with an 
odd whimsical smile. 

What a dear innocent goose you are/* she 
sjiid, kissing her. “ Of course it» is nice. That 
is mamma calling. Thcit kiss was for good^by^. 
We two princesses gofng out on our ad-* 
ventures. When we meet again, what a great 
deal there will bo to hear and to tell! ” 

Light words easily spoken. Who could know 
that the last hour of this their fair and prosper¬ 
ous friendship* had almost arrived; that never 
again, spite of tears and brave pra^^ors and 
perhaps sorrowful repentance, there could be 
entire unbroken truth on the one side, love that 
was not asham(‘d on the other ? But these 
things wore as yet in the distance. 

Mrs. llenshaw came in with a great sweeps 
and rustle of magnificent skirts, Blake following 
with an armful of wraps. 

' ‘‘Well, are you ready, young ladies?** said 
the matron, who was in excellent temper* 
“ Philippa, where are your flowers ? You must 
not keep us all waiting, child.” 

“ 1 am quite ready, mamma.” 

. “ She has given them all to me,** said 
ing shyly forward. “She would do it. 
"ver thinks of herself.’* 
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has made you look very nice, at any 
tato/’ Baid Mrs. Henshaw, with a thin binile. 
** You need a little colour; and Philippi always 
looks best in pure white, I must say.” 

*^Then 111 wear these,” said J^ln’Hppa cdni- 
fMJsedly, taking' some rejected blossoms from a 
vase, Pleabc, dear old Plake, will you fetch 
nle some pins—long ones ? ” 

Nonsense, Philippa,” said her mamma 
sharply, *‘you resdly are too perverse. Pink 
and yellow! Uo you want to make yourself 
a fright ? ” 

“It will be considered the latest oulconic of 
a3stheticism. See if Mrs. Cross doesn’t a^jicar 
in a pink and yellow bonnet on Sunday. 
Besides, it is quite correct. I’liis is the reign 
of tertiaries. No, Di, 1 won’t iiav<* any of your 
roses. You must be content with primaries.” 

“What a wilful child she is!'" ;Mib. Heii- 
sbaw addressed herself to the oilier girl. 
“And sho doesn’t look so^very ugly, after all, 
does she? I was like that m>seli’, you know. 
I <;^uld wear any colour—noi like some people 
who have always to study their complt*xions.” 

She looks beautiful! ” said l)i, wdth warm 
admiration. 

^^And you look very nice, too, iny dear, 
though I must not make you vain.” 

iVe heard of a royal lady who pinned moml 
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maxims inside her dress as a check on vanity,” 
said Phili})]xi grnvcly. “ She could wear the 
richest stuffs witli safety then. Suppose you 
try it, I)i. T would recommcud ‘ Pride goes 
before a fall.'" 

“ ]SV\er mind her,” said Mrs. Ilenshaw 
graciously; “you really look very nice. We 
kiio\y^«nmol)ody who wdll think so, at any rate 
—doii’t wo ? Oh, we shall make a great im¬ 
pression in a eertain quarter, never fear.*’ 

“ Don’t he mysterious, niamnia,” said Philippa, 
still husy ovor her.flowers. “Wo mean to 
impress everybody—to conquer all round.” 

“F know what Mis. Ilenshaw moans,” said 
Di, flushing and speaking with a touch of 
indignation. Slie had hoard these gentle in¬ 
sinuations more than once of late. But it is 
quiie a niistakc3. Bal])h is my dear old friend, 
and we are always glad to see each other; but 
he is not—not what you mean.” She turned 
to the lady. “ And 1 don’t think it is nice to 
he always tllinking about lovers.” 

“ W<*11, I must say Mrs. Ilenshaw ^ew 
lierself uj)—“tliat is a pretty speech for a'y®ng 
ladv <0 make ! ” 

%f 

“ I beg your ])ard()u. 1 didn’t mean to be 
rude. 1 only meant to tell you it wag a 
mistake.” 

“ It is only mamma’s way of saying a pretty 
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thing/* said Philippa, coming up and laying her 
, hands on Di’s shoulders. “ She thinks us irrcisist- 
ible, and fancies that everybody must find us so.” 

“Oh, pray don’t make excuses for mo, my 
dear/’ said her mother loftily. "‘I am ac¬ 
customed to bo mLS(‘oiifttrued. T can bear it 
in silence. If Miss Ouvry docs not care that 
I should interest myself in her, I cantrain 
from ofiending in futuie.” 

This was hardly a prospor.ou'^ l)|*ginning to 
an evening of gaiety or of oomjnest, and it 
was a relief to all ])reMmt when Pepila hurst 
in to announce tliat the carriage was waiting, 
and the senor read}" to conduct tlie ladies to it. 

This small diiiiihcrs black (‘^es hlazed with 
excitement as slie stared at t]K‘ giaud dresses, 
(^oncha was hovering in the hackground to 
peep at iliein, loo; anil even lilake, tlie prim 
and sedate, was full of juild fussiness. Deonvs 
felt as if eveny «)ne uas enjoying hci* di'hut 
except herself. She could* not g(‘t irsed to this 
new self. She had begun by making a mistake. 

Mr. Ouvry politely gave lii^^ arm to tluj older 
lady. 

“ You will look after my little girl,” lie said, 
as he carefully adjusted tlie trains before .shut¬ 
ting the door of the carriage. “ l)i, I’ll look in 
upon you by-and-ly.” 

“ I will do my best,” said ^Mrs. llensbaw, still 
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)e restniined.’" 

‘K)h, do come soon, padre,” Di said itn^ 
ploringly. 

She felt as if she were partine from all her 
past. There w/is a weight on her heart that 
was hardly in accord with the feelings ascribed , 
In iiiy'.v.ls to young ladies going to a first balL 
S-till, when she reached tlio groat room, not 
very cro\^d(id as yet, and saw the lights and 
the decorations, and heard the inspiriting music, 
she could not jielp forgetting her unwillingness 
for a little, and enjoying the sjicctacle. 

Among other tilings, she had pre])ured herself 
for the unpleasantness of a conversation with 
Mrs. St. John, who, she liad innocently fancied, 
would be ready to let fly the light shafts pf her 
wit at every now-comcr. Mrs. St. John 

was much too busy to tali^fee smallest notice , 
of her, and the few words she said were all * 
addressed to Philipp?, in whom she recognized 
a friendly rival. 

Tlicy had hardly been seated, wherLjK espied 
Miss Piper making timid signs to nSr behind 
her cheap fan. 

She wants mo. I must go to her. She is ^ 
all alone,” she said; and, without waiting a 
reply, she lose find crossed the room, forstiking 
Mrs. Qsnshaw, to her deep displeasure. 
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' r -wash my hands of her! *’ she cried. “ A 
girt who can walk about a ball-room alone! 
Indeed, I cannot undertake to be responsible Ibv 
her behaviour.” 

Hothing but^the desire to give pleasure to 
her friend would have lent her courage 1o cross 
that wide space. But she did not see the many 
6yos that watched her modest steps.-' Ajl her 
glances were for Miss Piper—a transformed, 
radiant, smiling Miss Piper. * ' 

She got an eager welcome. 

“ Oh, do come and sit beside ,me, my dear. 

1 have been looking for you for the last hour 
or more. I came eaily, }ou know--too early, ' 
I suppose, tboiigb it was the hour mentioned— 
and perhaps Mrs. St. Jolni was detained.” 

“ Were you alone ? ” said I)i wouderiiigly. 

‘‘ For a little while— a little while. But it 
was very amusiug, you know, watching thorn 
light up, and lioaring the musicians tune their 
instruments. Then Miss Jflarbara came, and, 
oh, my dear, she was so disjdcased ! ” 

** With you ’ ” 

“ With me ? Oh yes. But with Mrs, St. John, 
too. 1 thotight at first she would not speak 
to me, hut she did—acrofes the room. She said 
we were invited at eighty and she came at eight. 
Between oursoKos it was ten iniinitos j)aht eight 
when she entered, but, you know, Miss Barbara 
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tbiAs her watch infallible. And she feaid it 
was 80 rude of the hostess not to receive ns, 
I ‘ was trembling all the time in case some 
one should hear her. There were servants 

y . ^ 

about, and you never can tell servant from a 
gentleman when they are all dressed alike, I 
was so nervous. Think if the minister had 

r 

col'ne )n! ” 

“Well, he would deserve to he scolded,” said 
Di, smiling. “ L think it is very stupid to 
ask people so long^ before you want or expect 
them.” , 

“ I was always taught that it was polite to 
be punctual. It was one of dear mamma’s 
rules; but Miss Barbara blanK^d me for being 
too soon. I am sure poor Robert’s watch keeps 
excellent time,” cried the little lady, referring to 
a larire gold chronometer that ticked in her belt. 
“ Miss Barbara is a little difficult to please.” 

“1 am sure she must have been pleased with 
your dress. It looks splendid,” said 3)i heartily. 

“I)o you think so, my dear?” Miss Piper 
smoothed her blue satin lap with great satis¬ 
faction. “She thought it very extravagantrr-, 
quite sinful; but I told her it was a present.’^ 
She drooped her meek, rose-crowned head. 
“ She knows I am too poor to buy such things 
for myself, but there cannot be any harrai in 
accepting a present from a near relation. If it ’ 
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ftBotlier gentleman—but that I could not 
have, permitted.” 

, ♦* Theire is Mrs. Cross,” said, Di, feeling that 
, this was dangerous ground; “ and that is her 
ni^^h pink. Isn’t she pretty ? ” 

“ A little forward, perhaps. Look, my dear, 
; sh® Is talking to two gentlemen at once. We 
must be more careful. It is better not ,to dance 
too ihuph—not every dance.” 

‘‘Oh, I don’t want to 'dance at* all,” ])i 
answered, shrinking back a little. There was a 
group of hothouse plants near lier that made a 
soft screen, behind which she could peep out 
safely on the pageant. ‘‘I think it is much 
nicer to look on.” 

“ Yes; we are very snug here and our drosses 
go very well together; but perhaps one might 
dance a little. Not to look peculiar, you know.” 

. But though Di protested again that she 
would much rjitber sit still in her corner, this 
was not to be allowed. There were one or"two 
wjfio had discovered the sweet face, half hidden 
by the sheltering screen of greenery, and the 
American Minister—the most good-natured of 
. ho$ts*—took care that she Was not neglected. 

iiv* Washington Bean strolled up to her 
pre$e£ntly. , 

. “You’ll dance?” said this gracious youth, 
who was spctnng of his remarks. 
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, V No,” said Di promptly, with a like 'ecoiiomy;; 
of words. / 

“ Can’t waltz,” said Mr. Bean, stroking tho^ 
down on his lip. “ Makes me giddy, you 
know; but I can worry through a quadrille;”, 
He looked at her for a minute or two in 
silence, slowly fixing a glass in his eye, then he 
said laconically— 

Pleasure of the next quadrille ? ” 

Di acquiesced ' without much cordiality. 
There is Philippa going to dance,” she said, 
looking beyond the young gentleman and 
trying to forget his presence. 

The words acted like magic on Mr. Bean, who 
turned and left her with as much eagerness as 
so finished a man of the world could permit 
himself to show. To be surprised by nothing, 
to be shocked at nothing, to take pleasure in 
nothing—this was his aim in life. 


“ I hope he will forget all about thatj^ad- 
rille,” said Di with fervour ; but ,she was to 
be allowed to sit in peace. The Minister himself 
came up with a young man on his arm, and this 
time there was no refusing. 

She went through her part reluctantly,,but; 
with a certain shy grace that her companion 
the moment found very attractive. He waii A; 
young attache^ new to his honours ’and naiydy '' 
proud of them; and he gave her a great deal’ hi 
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iiifonj(iatioti 'v^ithout caring much whether she 
answered or not. When the-dance was over 
she went back to her corner. She had glanced, 
indeed, at Mrs. Henshaw, but that lady’s aspect 
was forbidding,^ and the chair next her was 
ocqupied. 

“ That wasn’t so b^d,” she said confidingly to 
-her friend. ^‘He speaks English, and%e has a 
great deal to say. I hope,^ if I must dance 
again, that the next one will talk a*gTeat deal, 
too.” 

• Oh, but you must bo carelnl, you must, 
indeed,” cried Miss Piper, with anxiety. “ Young 
men are so much less respect fid, so much less 
chivalrous than they used to be. I have not 
been dancing and, my dear, I hear them say 
such things—such broad compliments! ” The 
meek lady flushed under her roses. 

“ Oh, that one talked all the time about him¬ 
self,” said I)i innoconily. “ Look at Pliilippa! 
I never saw any one dance so beautifully.” 

Philippa was, indeed, fair to sec as she moved 
with sprightly grace through the mazes of the 
dance. 

Her flowers have not spoiled her. She could 
wear anything and look just the same,” l)i said, 
with much enthusiasm. 

Miss/Piper sighed, a little tremulous, depre¬ 
cating sigh. Philippa was, indeed, a brilliant 
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and charmiag sight, ye# her smiles hardly! 
compensated for Miss Barbara’s black looks— ? 
Miss Barbara’s ostentatious aloofness as she sat, 
among the matrons of high degree on a crimson-' ■ 
covered upper dais. Once upon a time Miss 
Piper had bat there too, and had taken her modest 
share in the trenchant criticism of the hour; 
blit nowthe wide length of the hall divided the 
shabby black moire antique from the too-lustroils 
blue satin.'' Tliis sitting, as it were, below the 
salt, was distressing only because it /jignaliz^d • 
the great biieach ihat yawned between thefie 
two old fn(*nds; and there was the cause of it 
all, flitting lightly and with a perfect abandon¬ 
ment to the enjoyment of tlie moment, smiling 
on every one alike. 

Miss Piper followed Philippa’s light figure 
without a spark of reproach in her mild blue 
eyes, anxious only that her little advices and 
warnings should not have been given in vain* 

“ >She is a beautiful creature,” she echoed Di’s 
praises; and so aiiiiable; but, my dear, don’t 
you think she is a little—just a little imprudent, ■ 
and, pel haps, too frank?” She brou^t the 
words out timidly, as if there was utmost un- . 
charitabliuiess in the charge. ^ 

“ It is her way. She means nothing. Shs8 
the same to every one.” ** 

“ It will raibe expectations; it will make the 
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very coifident. And suppose she 
should get into trouble again ? It is not myself 
I am thinking of/’ She gave the assurance 
' esiigeriy. “I would do it all again, if I could 
help her. But she is so young; there is plenty 
'of time. Why should she throw herself away, 
and waste her youth ? ” 

I think she will be more careful.. I think 

^ t 

there is-” 

What was Bi about to say^ and \vhy did the 
words fail suddenly ? She was looking towards 
the door by which I lie later guests were yet 
entering. It was Felix who came in now, 
almost as if her thought had Hummonod Inm. 
She watched him with a strange, unexplained 
anxiety as he made his greetings. Now Mrs. 
Honshaw’s fan was reached out to iouch him 
lightly, and he turned 1o lisien and to sj)eak. 
Then some newer comer claiine<l lier aitention, 
and she saw him thread his way round the 
room. , 

The dance was over, and the music stopped 
with some abrupt chords. T^liilippa was widk- 
ing slowly back to her motlier's side. Why 
did he not claim her when she was free ? Why 
did he come straight, as if ho saw no one else, 
to A- distant comer, where the branching palms 
half hid a young girl dressed in white, and with 
red roses in her hair ? 
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I have foupd you at Jiat,’* he said,: 
ing before her. 

“ You have just come in ? ” 

She looked with innocent, troubled wondet at 
the expression of fire and earnestness in Kfe 
usually careless, laughing eyes. * ; - . 

“ Have I ? ” he said ^sently; then’ he turned' 
to JMiss Piper. “ I want to introduce you ti^ a 
friend of mine,” he said. “ Will you let hie 
bring him He js'staypg at the hotel, and.:he 
has just come from England.” 

** A gentleman ?'” said Miss Piper, fluttered, 
pleased, perturbed all at once. 

‘‘ He is an old gentleman, and I think he 
knows some of your people. When I spoke of 
your brother having been chaplain here, he 
seemed to think he once knew him. If you will 
let me bring him-” 

“ Oh, if he knew Robert, that makes suoh-a: 
difference, and it would be a great pleasure;. 
There fire so few tp whom one can speak of 

these things; but a stranger-” She hesitated;. 

and sighed. ' , ^ 

Felix took this for a permission, and wentx^; 
to find his friend. 4 'tj . 

Presently he returned with a bald-^hea#®- 
chTentleman, who looked mild enough to still tKei- 
“ tt maidenly fears. He made the present^fidt^;- 
the stwi^i form, and then it w^as found that^: 
“Itwi 
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order to make room for this stranger, Deonys 
had to rise. 

Felix took it quite as a matter of course that 
he should give her his arm and lead her away. 
For what other reason had he hunted up this 
new acquaintance and tracked liim through the 
labyrinth of many corridors to the billiard- 
room ? 

Have you been dancing much ? ” he asked; 
and then he glanced at hbr, piogramme, and 
saw but two or three names scribbled on its 
white surface. May I ? ” lie took the little 
pencil, and put his own initials hero and there, 
almost at random, down the page. 

Deonys looked with alarm at tliis repealed 
« F. C.” 

Oh, please, not so many times,” she said. 

I don’t want to dance at all; and 1 am going 
home quite early.” 

“ You don’t want to dance ? ” he said eagerly, 
as if this pleased him. “No more do I. But 
you won’t go away before supper ? Let mo see. 
The dancers arc sure to make a rusli for the 
buffet after this waltz down here; that’s about 
the time when everybody begins to feel hungry. 
If you want to go home soon, we might go 
down earlier, when it is quiet, don’t you think ‘ 
And we’ll get Miss Piper to come with us.’ge^ 

** Miss Piper would be ploa&ed.’' ^ too^ 
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, : ;Ii' s6emed to ber affcei^rds as if 
neter. given her consent. All ihe* tiincv ho?; 
talked he was leading her, skilfully skirMag .tie 
newly-formed set of dancers, out of, the haljr 
room and into a long, narrow hall, draped and 
festooned, and made beautiful with rare flowers. 
At the upper end of it was a broad low' 
beneath \ great window, its coloured pahei^: 
hidden by a heavy velvet curtain. No ikie 
seemed to ^ave discovered this remote refine, , 
and he led her straight to it. 

“ If you don’t Want to dance, it is cooler out 
here,” he said easily; “and it is impossible to, 
talk with people whirling and twirling all about 
you, and treading on your toes. Waltzing is 
the most arbitrary proceeding in the world. 
You are not allowed to look on in peace; you 
are forced to take to it in self-defence.” 

“ I thought it was very nice to look on; but,. 
then, that is because I dance So badly. If I 

cotlld dance like Philippa-” * , - 

“ Queen Philippa is holding a great court to-:: 
night,” he answered lightly. “ She seems to bo'i 
engaged ever so many deep.” ^ ., 

“Then you asked her?” She felt a 
fee of relief, yet she wondered when he feoiJd? 
ye done it. “What a pity you, 
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“Itw answer her directly. 
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: woadermg if sie did not feel cold. Should he 
fetch her a cloak ? And did she really prefer 
.sitting h©r6 to having the tips of her toes 
trodden on by those aggressive couples ? 

And for all reply Di smiled, and remarked 
that it was very cool and pleasant, as, indeed, it 
' was, now that she knew herself to be not taking 
. that which belonged to another. 

IVe" got to tell you all about Kylmure, you 
know,” he went on; “ and, since I hear that 
you are going there by-and-by, I must pn'pare 
you. You will require to stand an examination 
on it. Miss Boll will expect you to be quite up. 
in everything Scotch, won’t she ? ” 

“Bell sj[X>ke of London,” said Bi, with a 
sigh; “ but 1 should like the country Iw^st, I 
think, except that it is further away. Yes, 
please, tell mo about it in case I go.” 

So he began, and ho discovered that there 
was a great deal to tell, Ife found Jiimself 
describing with much brightness, and a touch 
of poetry, perhaps, the life of that far distant 
island. It was an idle, dream-like picture : 
glens and valleys, whore the spring revelled 
while winter lingered reluctant to go on the 
jnotmtain tops; placid waters, touched with 
sunset-fire, or with the tenderness of saffron 
I tinted dawns; moors glorious with autunge, 
brhvest colours. too, 
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: He spoke, too, of storms tliat rage ! 

far-offshore; oriong wild nights he had epw 
tinder an npturned boat for sheer joy in watieli*^ 
ing the anger of the foaming surf leaping dp'to 
meet the lashing, wrestling rain, and in listeh* 
ing to the screech of the sea-birds, heard above ■ 
all the tempest. Then he described the c6ttage>: 
hardly better than a hut, where he and .hfe' 
friend “put up” in autumn, for there‘was pd 
house that weut^ with the shootings. She 
seemed to see it all: the housekeeper s daughter, 
who had “a spine'in her back,” and who lay, 
very patient and contented, on every fine day in 
the little garden, w^here curly greens and 
fuchsias grew in contented proximity (somehow 
she knew—she could not have told how—^that 
Felix, was very good to this poor girl, and 
supplied her with books, and, perhaps, with 
more substantial comforts); the housekeeper, 
herself, with her limited English and her tih-' 
limited Highland ^rid^ all the work of the 
homestead, too; the npening, watdied so 
eagerly, of the patch of yellow < 41^9 
anxious care with which not only ^P, cdw% 
and sheep, but the very hens were tetbered' 
t^keep their wandering feet from temptatidh^ 
■^lile this slow coining of gold went on 
due time, and often late in the 

the ingathering of the harvest, .when 
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^ everybody, gentle and ^ simple, lent a willing 

band^ 

It was perhaps a trite enough picture to 
those very familiar with this long-discovered 
land of the north-west; hut to tliis young girl 
, who listened, her wide innocent eyes fixed on 
. the speaker with the most absorbed attention, it 
was all new and all wonderful as a land of 
dreams. 

“ Oh, I hope Bell will take me there! ” she 
said. 

“ Possibly I may be there myself. I often 
take a run up tboro," he answered carelessly. 

What was porba})s loss wonderful than ihis 
dreamland,* was the fact that the time ])aBscd 
with great speed while lier companion talked. 
He had so much to say, and he took care to say 
it so that she should feel interested—almost com¬ 
pelled to attend—and that result, as we have 
seen, was not difficult to achieve. 

She forgot altogether tlig part she was sup¬ 
posed to be taking, as a young lady making her 
curtsey to society. The young gentlemen who 
should alarm her with their flowing French 
and their agility in waltzing, were forgotten 
too; the host, if he saw her at all, had the 
disetetion to keep these as])irants aloof. Her 
thoughts followed Felix into other lands, straiigo,* 
wonderful countries, where one day sli^' too. 
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might wander. She was very happy: her 
imagination was stirred; fitful images and' 
pleasant visions flitted before her. It was a 
beautiful, simple life that he described, and he 
seemed to bo giving her the assurance that it 
would one day bo her own.# Afterwards she 
remembered that he had said, “ Some day I 
should like to show you that,” “ Some day wo 
shall look at this together.” At^’^lie moment 
had seemed very natural that he should make 
such proposals. It was only afterwards, when 
other light had been cast on them, when she 
was alone and had time to think, that she 
understood the words. Then she recoiled from 
them ashamed, with clieeks that bifrnod under 
the accusation tliat to listen had been disloyal. 

But as yet no illumination had come to her. 
She had not any eyes for the couples who now 
and again strayed from the ball-room to cool 
themselves in tJie long hall, and whose glanced, 
betraying amusemept, might have enlightened 
her. Among those who came and caine again 
more than once was Philippa, who, with charm-^ 
ing impartiality, was making a great many 
people happy, and was listening gracefully to 
compliments in all languages. 

On one of the occasions when she wandered 
int(\ ker companion was the 

aftac/ii' who had been Bis first partner* Thie 
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'everything over 
^^^|m::tO :the new listener—his prospects, his 
C'l^Jidni ^5® superior knowledge*of State affairs. 

him to talk in French. It was the 
to dp, and phrases that might be oon- 
ji^<^ned as egotiptical if worded in English 
V|^i(td beautifully modest in a foreign tongue. 

V^-^ Yicu can say so many more things; you can 
Lixpress such nice shades of meaning; you can 
i niake remarks that don’t offend, yoUj know,’ he^ 
:ex^tained. “You have travelled a great deal, 
h.nd you must have felt the value of this.” 

0 / “I have travelled a great deal; but it is 
. mostly the English side of foreign life that I 
have seen, and my country people think that 
; el^ery foreigner is bound to understand the 
English tongue.” 

, “ Well, that’s just it; you know that’s just 
Vwhere the advantage of living abroad and 
fertowing other languages lies. In America or 
• England you must talk ai^;)thers do; but here 
: ' can say a tiling to qin American or an 

i’Englishman in French, you know, a broad 
’' and takes it all; for granted. He 

it’s the license of thedanguage.” 
f ' is a new light,” said Philippa gravely. 

1 want''to say a broad thing I will 
that,” ^ * 

' ooursei everybody talks it here,” this 
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persistent admirer of the Gallic tongue 
on; ^‘it’s the court language.” / ' 

“Yes,” said Philippa, “I suppose so. , W^. 
fondly hoped to see something of Spanish life'— 
the romantic side of it that onp reads about^. 
the Spain of Don Qui^xote; lut the knights J . 
have met Imve not been very romantic. It is' 
difficult to be interesting, I dare say, when you 
q,re not sure of your tenses.” ' 

“Oh, if.you want to see the Spaniards at 
home, you will have'to wait, I can tell you. 
They are the most inhospitable people in 
Europe. IVe been here six months now, and 
I’ve not been inside the door of a Spanish 
house. They would not believe me, if I told 
them that in New York.” 


“ I dare say not. Then there is no hope for 
me,” she said, with line gravity. 

“ Well, not in the upper circl ^ ^at any. 
rate. I was disappointed at first'; ow I have. 


made up my mind t’^ow that there is nothing, 
worth regretting. I am told they never enteA 
tain. They live in a mean kind of style, mW 
how.” ♦ , 

“ That is not my way,” said Philippa, shaki|%';.. 


her head. “ I shall always believe that I 
lost a great deal, that I have missed a splenflid? 
opportunity by not getting behind these ‘ 

doors. I don't know French so well as. }yo5i, „ 
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VeniemW one plirase ftom my school- 
I think it is Montaigne who says it: 
;*;Oil?'voyAge moins pour s’instruire que pour so 
deiiillusionner/ ” 

' ^ ‘ I »■ ' 

. ^ She was looking fixedly at the other end of 
the gallery, wher%a white dress, trimmed with 
r6d roses, was to be seen but if there was any 
double meaning in her words, thi§} young 
attacM was not acute enough to read it. 

How long the spell that ".■held those two, 
seated alone in their remote corner, might have 
lasted, it is impossible to say; but it was 
broken suddenly and completely by a sound of 
many footsteps. A door near them was thrown 
wide open, and the hall seemed all in a moment 
to be filled with people. 

Di looked round, and, with a start, she awoke, 
and came back from dreamland. 

“ What is it ? ” she asked. 

There was a rustle of dresses, a murmur 
of voices, and of low laugl^cr, and many eyes 
. >^6med to rest upon the two who sat in con- 
spicupusi isolation. 

It’s the matrons going in for supper,” said 
©stplaining. “I forgqt they did it that 
‘here* We’ll have to wait, I suppose. It 
;^ould...be considered ‘cheeky’ if wo went in 
vwifh:dur elders, wouldn’t it?” 

' / spoke lightly, as if he did not mind, or 
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wisli her to mind the battery of looke, amused 
or indifferent, directed at them; but Di did not 
answer. 

She, too, looked at them all a little shyly, yet 
with a plea.sant interest in the smiling lords and 
rustling ladies till one pair of eyes met her own. 
It was Mrs. Ileiisliaw, who passed her leaning 
on the arm of a decoraied gentleman ; she was 
so close that her silken train brushed Di*s feet, 
so near tliat thcce was no mistaking the cojd, 
almost malignant anger of her eyes. 

Dconys, to whoih no one was ever cold or 
cruel, shrunk back surprised and frightened. 

“ What have I done ? Why should she look 
like that ?she questioned herself, flushing and 
growing pale. “ what have I done! ’’ 

Had Felix seen that look, too? 

“ Shall we go and t-ee what Miss Piper and 
her cavalier are about ? he asked, standing up 
and offering her his arm. “ It will be cooler in 

there now.” ♦ 

She got up mechanically. 

“ I must go away,” she said, bonfused and 
miserable. Slio took one step forward, not 
noticing his outstretched arm. She saw Miss 
Barbara and she wont to her swiftly. 

Miss Barbara, ‘ the last of the prooessioUj, 
step^^ed out of the ranks, waving away Major 
Qilb^with a gesture that was a command. 
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Sh6 strode up stern and unrelenting. A 
sombre, severe figure. 

What have I done ? ” said Bi, this time 
audibly. 

What have you done ? ” Miss Barbara echoed 
grimly. “ You have made yourself the talk of 
the evening. That I should liave lived to hear 
that woman”—she indicated with a nod JMrS. 
Henshaw’s departing skirtsspeak of you as^ 
she spoke to-night! As for him—she glanced 
at Felix with an air of great and righteous 
wrath—‘‘ I am asliamed of myself that I over 
thought well of him. Was it not enough for 
him to make one girl’s name the gossip of the 
place? Must ho set them talking about you, 
too ? *’ ^ 

Bi checked her with a little touch upon her 
arm. 

The girl’s face was pale, and her proud, 
tender mouth was quivering, but she said, quietly 
and firmly— . ^ 

If it was wrong it was my fault. Bo you 
I hear me ? It was all my fault. It wjis because 
1 did not understand. I did not think.” 

“ Your fault ? ” Miss Barbara looked at her, 
still stem, but perhaps not witliout inward 
relenting. ** Well, you’ll have to boar it betwee*^ 
you. It takes more than one to do must of the 
mischief of the world. I'm not going to m'^^^suro 
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out which of you was most to blame* To^ 
have set people’s idle, foolish tongues going, and 
that’s enough for me.” 

Deonys shrank involuntarily from this hard 
truth; but she said in her clear, steady tones-*- 

“ You will say not)iing—to him. It was mj 
doing. I did not wish to dance. And now I 
am ^oii\g away. 1 ought not to have come. 
I will never go to a ball again.” 

She left Miss Barbara before that lady could 
deliver herself of further rebuke or remonstrance. 
She walked quickly down the long hall, looking 
neither to right nor left, bent only on reaching 
solitude. A t the other end of it a door suddenly 
opened, and Malleson apj^eared. 

“ Why, Di, I wsfe coming to look for you,” he 
said. 

“ Oh, Ralph,” she said, thinking it quite 
natural he should be at hand to help her in her 
extremity,” “ will you lake me home ? ” 

“ Iltune alreadyj^^re you tired ? Have you 
danced so much ? Let me look at you.” 

He took her by the two hands and wheeled 
her round under a blazing chandeH^. 

“ It’s all nonsense. You want^ Mm e supper, 
and then we shall tread our measure together. 
You think I’m too venerable to dance ? 
do you know that I haven't been practisinSpy 
stepK for the last month in the privacy oFmy 

V 
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: 3ea ? iToti ask old Anckel if he hasn’t heard 
the boards creaking. Come along ; I’m burning 
tb distinguish myself.” 

“ I must go home.’' 

She had much ado to keep her lips from 
trembling; she could not ^ring them to say any¬ 
thing more. 

“ Di,” he said, smiling at her; “ ypu aj*e a 
dreadful little unbeliever. Well, come and have, 
some supper, at any rate. 1 met your father 
just now. What do you suppose he will think if 
he finds you flown ? ” 

“I don’t know,” she said, finding words in 
the urgency of her need. ‘‘ Oh, Ralph, will 
you never understand ? Let me pass. I must 
go. I’ll go alone, if you woift take me.” 

Then at last he understood that some intoler¬ 
able trouble was pressing down upon her, and 
.that he was torturing her by his easy phrases. 

‘‘ Has that woman-” he began impetu- 

oudy, and then he checked, liimself. This was 
no time for questions. * 

“ Come,” he said simply. He led her out and 
wrapped her in his own great coat, which he 
had just taken off. Then, at last, they reached 
the s3ence of the clear, austere, starlit night. 

He did not ask her any more questions, or 
trouble her with words at all. It was but a 
little way to the Preciados, and they traversed 
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it quickly. Ho went with her ’upstairs and into 
the sittingrrooffl, where a dim light was burning. 
He stirred the sraouldoring fire, and placed her 
in her own little chair near it. Then he crossed 
to the kitchen, and roused the sleepy Pepa, 
moving drowsily among her pots and pans, ^nd 
made her warm tlie coffee that was ready for 
Mr/ Ouvry on his return. 

“ Look here, Pepa,” he said, “ I’ll give you a 
new panuela if'you will be clever and light a 
fire in your mistress’s room. T)o you hear me ? 
Is the coffee warin ? Como, stir about, and get 
the room I’cady.” 

Pepa stared at the unwonted spectacle of the 
grave English senor, j)rying into odd corners 
and lifting the lids of her pans distractedly; but 
she was sensible of the magnificence of the bribe, 
and did her best to earn it. 

Deonys paid little heed to all thp fuss and 
bustle; she longed to be alone. It was all 
Malleson could do*‘f ^r her, this outward service, 
this tending of the body. It is often all that 
the best and most loving of us can do^'Jp 
another in our imperfect knowledge of'^n 
inward trouble. 

She might be morbid in her sensitiveness; 
she might misjudge, mistake, in her inoxperi- 
en<5e; but all his soul rose up in resentment 
against any one who should hurt her by so 
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mlicJx as a look, and lie loft her, vowing a great 
anger against the disturber of her peace. 

He did not go back to the ball-room. He 
went home to his rooms, and put on once again 
the shabby and familiar garment that belonged 
to his working hours. dress coat of vener¬ 
able cut, which he had worn so philosophically, 
he flung aside with something of a grim.and 
sardonic smile. Three minutes of ]\lrs. St. 
John’s reception had been enough forjiim. 
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' , CHAPTER X. 

“ A lonely spirit, unquiet.” 

“ But nnist I really go, father ? ” 

“ You have written the letter, haven’t you ? ” 
“Yes; but I could write another.” That 
hardly seemed to Di a sufficient argument. 

“ So you will, I dare say, to announce that 
you are on your way. I’m afraid you haven’t a 
logical mind, my child.” 

Mr. Ouvry looked up from his plate with a 
smile, lie was in an excellent humour, and 
nothing that even a foolish, illogical girl could 
say had power to disturb him. 

“ You have not given me one good argument 
why you should disappoint your cousin.’’ ”, 

“ Ah, if it were a disappointment,” she,said 
slowly. She could have given him a great 
many reasons, and he would have said that th^y 
were all of them more or less frivolous. , 

always the strongest and most imperative mc^ije 
that is never put into words. ^ . 
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She made no furtber protest. Her father, for 
some inscrutable reason of his own, willed .that 
she should pay this visit to England; and 
she never disputed anything that he wished 
strongly. 

“ I suppose I haven’t a .well-regulated mind,” 
she said, with a smile. Padre, let mo give 
you some more coffee.'’ 

“ Ob, you will like it,” he said, as he passed 
her his cup; “it will impress-you viimeusely. 
One’s first visit to London is an epocli in one’s 
life. I wish I might be there to see how it 
strikes you.” 

“ Won’t you come ? ” she asked, with a touch 
of eagerness. 

He shook his head. 

^•England is not for mo,” he said, with soft 
melancholy. “ I Jiave gi'own used to my exile. 
Do you remember that poor wretcli to whom 
they offered his freedom, and who begged on his 
knees to bo allowed to (sp.d his days in the 
Bastille ? ITis liberty was a commodity ho 
didn’t know liow to use. After thirty years of 
prison walls one grows to love tlicir slicltor.” 

“ Prison walls! Our’s is a very large Bastille, 
I think,” she said, smiling. And yet she felt at 
moments as if this great city—the only home she 
had ever known—was indeed too nariow for 
her. The ball was a thing of the past, considered 
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in the light of the thick-coming gaieties that 
had followed, but Miss Barbara’s words had 
scorched Deonys, and the burning wounds still 
ached. To her it seemed as if that night would 
never float away among tlio things that are for¬ 
gotten, or remembered^ only at passing moments. 
It was always there—always present. She bad 
mad^ people talk about her. They had laughed 
and jested and made small insinuations. They 
had judged her, arid condemned her. She hid 
lier burning cheeks in her hands, though there 
was none to see. If Aliss Barbara could have 
measured tlie depth of her sliame, the torture of 
her hurt pride, she would have recoiled in 
amazement. 

Miss Barbara, like most people who act on 
impulse, had already so far cooled from her ftrst 
wrath as to be willing to take Di back to a 
measure of favour, if I)i had given her the 
opportunity. But this she did not do. She 
hid herself, and saw no one. Miss Barbara, 
carrying her smfdl olive branch, not to be pre¬ 
sented, however, until she had delivered herself 
of a further instalment of her mind, foj^d the 
girl flown. Concha, resentful and ungSSKdous, 
answered the lady’s execrable Spanish with 
contempt. ^ 

“ Ilow was she to know where the senorita 
had gone ? Was she the child’s jailer ? ” 
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Miss Barbara, being but human, resented Di’s' 
absence, and tramped downstairs with somewhat 
chilled ardour. The chances were, that when 
pi was again to be seen that carefully prepared 
scolding would bo a little emphasized. 

As for Felix, he was very speedily restored to 
favour. Indeed, Di tormciited herself quite 
needlessly with picturing Miss Bai-bara’s attitude 
towards him on the niglit of the ball.' 

After she hud left, tbe young man, having'a 
shrewd guess, ])eilinps, at the state of matters, 
came up and pi evented his ann with the utmost 
nonchalance to the offended lady.’ 

“I see Balpli is taking care of Miss Ouvry,” 
ho said. “Miss Barbara, won’t you take com¬ 
passion on me, and take me to have some 
supper ? I’m tremendously hungry.” 

When a young man looks at you with a smile 
in his eyes, and deprecates your indignation 
with the most charming good nature, it is 
impossible, at least if you aic a maiden lady, to 
keep up a show of anger long. Aliss Barbara 
made a valiant stand, but she had to surrender. 

There never waa> such an attentive youth. 
He got her the most com forcible eliair and a 
small table all to herself, lie rushed away for 
her spectacles, which, after the manner of 
spectacles, were absent at the most important 
moment; he tempted her with every good 
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thing on the table. You would have said' 
that it was the most delightful and congenied 
task to wait on this hard-featured old lady, ' 
dressed in an antique and bygone fashion, ai^d 
that he had never cared to look at a girl 
in his life. Who could resist such blandish- 
ments ? 

‘t And will you tell me which of them it is ? 
she asked dryly, as he came baqk with tho' 
champagne; ^ “ or is it to be turn about ? ” 

“There is only one—there never was but 
one,” he answered earnestlv. 

“ I thought' there were two. Maybe you 
were trying which you liked best. Perhaps 
you'll let me know when you’ve made up your 
mind,” she said sarcastically, 

“ It is made up. Miss Barbara, you must' 
help me.” 

She assured him that she would promise no 
such thing. She was not going to spend 
herself to help a weather-cock to twirl with 
every wind that blows. Yet in her inmo^j|^ 
heart she was triumphant. It was not Philippa^' ^ 
then, it was Deonys, this child of her Ipvq, . 
whom he had chosen. She had hardly tte'o 
heart to scold him for his indiscretion. ’ 

''i must not be acquainted with her gpod^! 

‘ne until she had had her misdeeds poiut^i:.; 
had goiK. Miss Barbara averred that, even if' 
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' it Was an honest courtship, that was no excuse 
Ibr behaviour that was “ not pretty.” 

But as for Di, this supposed happiness that 
.wa^ about to be offered to her was the chief 
cause of her misery. 

She was growing very fast in these days, 
and she understood now something of what 
F^ix had meant by his words and looks.. The 
knowledge brought her keenest pain. She 
wanted, above all things, to.be true.,to Philippa. 
Why, then, should loyalty to Philippa all at 
once seem so very hard a thing ? 

It was to the gallery that she fled; there she 
could be quite sure of solitude. Mrs. Hcnshaw’s 
patronage of art had ceased. Here, least of all, 
Felix was likely to be found. Here were only 
the dumb, friendly pictures, that tell you their 
own story and never ask for yours in return. 

It was here that she had learned much of the 
little ghe knew. It was not an education after 
the ^ttern of Newnham qj* Girlon, ])ut it went 
for something, for in these echoing corridors 
you can hold communion with the master minds 
of the world. 

. ' True, she knew hardly more than the alphabet 
^ their language. She passed fiery Goya with 
shudder; Ribera’s martyrdoms, and his flesh- 
rless yellow saints frightened her; there was 
' idi the pain and penance of life, and none of 
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its beauty or its holiness, in the faces of his 
wasted anchorites. She looked with great 
respect at Bassano—the painter of broad backs 
and of shijiiiig pots and pans—with some com¬ 
prehension of the sjdeiidid life and movement, 
the gaiety of Yelasque^s; but it was to Bar- 
tolome Esteban Murillo that she gave her whole 
heart’s love. This sweet interpreter of grace 
and tenderness, and of rare colour, seemed to 
her to imprison a.prayer in every canvas he 
touched, liis “ Virgin of Sorrows,” with her 
rapt, upward gaze, a})j)ealed to licr by her very 
humanness. She was not far-off, remote—an 
angel appearing for a moment out of paradise, 
like the madonnas of Baphael. She was but a 
woman, understanding tlio sorrows of other 
women, touched even while her eyes are lifted 
to heaven, with tlie woes that darken this dark 
earth. 

It was to her the girl whispered, “ 
understand”; it W{»s to her she 
symi^athy, comprehension, consolation. 

Bi flitted lightly day by day through the long 
empty galleries—smiling sometimes at the<j 
fantastic conceptions of Teniers, the dancing’ 
and piping frogs, the monsters, dwarfs, skele¬ 
tons, and always the beautiful lady who, with^ 
feminine subtlety, appears now in green,‘now 
in lustrous satin, again in court-dress, with 
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feittbers on ber head, to the distraction of the 
sorely tempted Anthony, who peeps at her from 
his cave; now standing with great awe before 
Raphael’s ‘‘ Pasmo de Sicilia ”—there were 
visitors who ,camo, and who went away dis¬ 
appointed from the door of the house in the 
Preoiados. 

Felix ran up once or twice, and ope day 
Mrs. St. John arnved to make a rare visit, but 
Concha shat the door on all.'-tliis Parisian finery. 

Mrs. St. John was more fortunate in finding 
the ladies in the lower house at homo. 

“IVc been to see that little girl, ’ she said, 
but she was out. I am dying to ask her 
what Miss Barbaia said to her iliat night, you 
know, at our ball. 1 couldn’t resist taking 
Miss Barbara to have a peep at lliem in the 
hall; it was as good as a play to see her face. 
She was downright mad with her. We think 
nothipg of that sort of thing at home, but you 
Bn^ish are so dreadfully proper, and so stiff. 
You make prudes of your girls,” 

She was seated in Mrs, flenshaw’s rocking- 
chair, and she lilted it back with a laugh, 

prefer that my daughter should be called 
a prude rather than a flirt,” said Mis, Ilenshaw, 
with great stateliness. 

” Well, now, we don’t think much of a flirta¬ 
tion, you know. It comes natural. And it 
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seems to me, if you curb youug people too 
much, you just make them sly. You force 
them to make appointments about wliich their 
mammas know nothing.” She glanced at 
Philippa from under her eyelasihes. “ I don’t 
think there was an atom of harm in those two 
sitting together the whole evening. He’s what 
I call a brilliant young man. He’s more like 
an American. Pd listen to him for hours 
myself, if lie asked me.” 

“He is a delightful young man,” said Philippa 
calmly. 

“ And you’re not jealous ? ” Mrs. St, John 
turned to her with a quick laugh. ‘‘Now, if 
it was me, I'd be burning with jealousy. I’d 
let every one know it.” 

“ That is one of the disadvantage of being 
English,” said Philippa lighlly. “ We haven’t 
youj’ fine frankness. We can’t express our¬ 
selves with the same charming freedom,” 

“Well, I was always frank. You mw 
laugh, but you are jealous all the same, arejjw 

you?” ^ 

“ Oh yes. Concealment, like a worm i’ the 
bud, is feeding on my damask cheek. I’m a 
good actor, you sec.” 

‘‘'‘AVell, I always said that of you.” Mrst. 
St. John j)ut out one pretty foot and looked 
contemplatively at it with her head on one side. 
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, you foi^et yourself,’* said Mrs. 

H^mhaw with great dignity. “ Of whom, 
pray, need my daughter be jealous?” She 
turned to her guest. “We make every allow¬ 
ance for differepce of national feeling, but permit 
me to say that in England we do not make use 
of such expressions. We consider them not in 
good taste—not nice.” 

“ In fact, we have dropped the word out gf 
our ^ctionaries,” said Philippa, smiKiig; “ we 

don i know what it means. I am sorry to fall 

■/ 

short of your expectations, but the truth is, Di 
and I are excellent friends.” 

“ Well, I declare ! ” Mrs. St. John rose, 
and held out her beautifully gloved hand. 
“You English arc a mystery to mo. I sup¬ 
pose it’s because you are a dying race—that’s 
what Mr. St. Jolin says—that you are so cold¬ 
blooded.” 

“That must be it. People’s feelings get 
blunted as they grow old.”^ 

“Well, you’ll tell her that I came to see her, 
any way ? ” 

“ Oh yes, I will tell hei:, I’m going to have 
tea with her to-night.” 

“Philippa, what did you mean by talking 
like, that ? ” said her mamma, when Mrs. St. 
Jolm had rustled away. 

“ It was she who talked ‘ like that.’ She is 
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epitomized American, doublo-distillod essence 
of the States. I wonder what such people ^ife 
made for, unless it is to point a moral.” 

“ She is extremely unladylike,*’ 

I should use a stronger wor<J.” 

‘‘ I hope you won’t copy her manners. If it 
were not for her position here—and how she 
gdt it, I’m sure I don’t know. But that was 
not what I meant.” 

“ If you mean .that I was rude to her, she 
did not discover it. She is as invulnerable 
as—as Achilles, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Don’t make classical allusions ; it sounds so 
pedantic.*’ 

“ I’m not likely to err in that way,” said 
Philippa delnurcly, “ for my stock of them is 
very meagre. Achilles was a lucky Hit, Was 
that what you meant to warn me "^against, 
mamma ? ” 

“ You know quite well what I mean, though 
you try to heg the rmestion.” ^ 

“ Yes, I think I know.” She looked 9traig|S^/^^ 
into her mother's uneasy eyes, her own flashing 
with sudden fire. “ You mean that I am to 
join in this foolish, wicked talk about that, poor 
little girl upstairs ; that I am to shake my hoad 
over her—// ” 

“ It was extremely bad taste, to say the least 
of it; and a forward, bold girl, must expect 
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peopfe to talk of her. I 4on’t blame *any one 
who woald take advantage of such behaviour. 
Gentlemen think it amusing for the time; but 
they despise girls who csirry them on. They 
have no real respect for them.” 

** Every one respects *l)i. I won’t hear a 
wdrd against her.” 

“ It is very sad to see how family traits 
descend,” Mrs. ITenshaw went on, occupied* 
with her own train of thought—heredity, 
you know—a most interesting study; I have 
a firm belief in it. You saw how she left me 
the moment we entered tlie ball-room, and 
sought out that ridiculous Miss Pi])er ? ” 

“ Is that heredity ? ” said Philjppa inno¬ 
cently. 

** I for on^ could never countenance such 
extravagance. Why, tliat blue satin must 
have cost at least a gtiiiica a yard! And to 
choose her, instead of me—not even n married 
woman. But I always had my misgivings, 
when I saw how like the girl is to her mother. 
I am not often mistaken, and now, you see, the 
taint is coming out.” 

I^hilippa laughed, as she.always did, at her 
mother’s inconsequent speeches. This scrappy 
way of doing her thinking aloud had its droll 
side; 

** I don’t know what the mother may have 
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done,” she said, “ bat if Di is like ber^ sbe 
mnst have been wholly sweet and good.” 

“ Ah! yon will never know, never! I have 
kept my sorrows to myself. I have never 
troubled yon with them ”—she spoke with e. 
touch of real pathos—“ and I want to save you 
from snflering as 1 suffergd. You should re¬ 
member that when I ask 3 "ou to give up any¬ 
thing, it is because thinking only of your 
good. A’nel youYmght to try and please me, 
when I tell 3 ’ou it is y^ou I am thinking of.” 
Her voice gr/jw eager and almost shrill. 

“ But not to give up Di,” Philippa answered 
quickly, earnest now, too; “ that would only 
do me harm.” 

Her heart fired up, made its passionate claim 
to truth and faithfulness. She felt instinctively 
that her safety lay in these. At the moment 
she meant them wholly. 

Mrs. ITenshaw said nothing more. With all 
lier slovenliness speech she kn^ where to 
stop. S])e knew, for instance, ni^er to iotrp-, 
duce Felix (.Chester’s name into any discussion 
of Di’s conduct. Some instinct warned 
that there would be danger in the topic; WS F 

Philippa, hot to prove her loyalty to fn^d- 
ship, went at once up the higher flight of stall’s. 

“Oh, Concha, she is always out now,”'she 
said, showing her disappointment in her lajobife 
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’ will come back in .tbe evening—to- 
higlit,’’ sbe repeated, in Her stammering Spanish. 

..The old serving woman’s face beamed with 
Nobody could resist this gracious 
ypu33g Jady. Sl^ nodded lier head, spread out 
her hands, shrugged her.shoulders; it was a 
brilliant pantomime. ^ Philippa laughed, calling 
out, as she ran downstairs again, that .she 
tvould return—at night. 

An hour later, while she v^^s busy twisting 
together some scraps of lace and ribbon for the 
adornment of Mrs. Henshaw's head, that lady 
slipped out to take a walk. 

She went away almost furtively, as if she 
feared to be questioned or recalled; she came 
back triumpliant, important, the very sweep of 
her skirts was complacent. 

Philippa sat in her low, straight-backed seat 
by the window, her laces and flowers scattered 
ail abp.t^fe^her. She was humming to herself 
a low Frenqh bir with a s<i^. refrain, but her 
voice was gay. 


“ J'avais done dix-hnit ans! j’etais done jdein dc eonges 1 ” 

“Look here, my child, I have a charming 
surpri^, fpr you.” Mrs. Henshaw paused at 
the tublj& in the middle of the room and searched 
her reticule for a little package. “ He put 
th^ -up in paper, he is so neat. I like to see 
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neatness in a man. Tickets for the Zarzuela. 
You know yon have wanted all winter to go 
there, so this fits in delightfully, as we have no 
engagement." 

Philippa glanced up, but s^e continued her 
careless song— , 

“ 0 temps do roverio, et de fQroo ot de gr4ce! 

♦ # , * * * ♦ 

Vouloir tout do la,yio, amour, puissance et gloiie! 
Etir pt^r, etre fier, ^re suhlime ct croiie 
A toute puroto ’ ” 

“ It is an excellent piece," Mrs. Ilenshaw 
continued, a litlle more shaiply. “He told me 
the name. Let me sec ; what was it ? Oh yes, 
‘Dreams of Gold,'—a pnity name; something 
classic, you know, and with a moral. T dare 
say quite piopor, or he w04ld not have invited 
us." 

“Who is he?" Philippa asked still oiegli- 
gen1]^, Lent on the nice adjustment jjlfc rose. 

“ Did I not tell you ? Major GiljiPis going 
with UP. He is rea iiy very attenti%.^* 

“ Oh, very attentive. That is a reward 
the cake and wine.” 

“And—I believe Mr. Chester is to be there 
too. So, you see, we shan’t he dull,” 

Philippa broke off her singing sharply. 

‘‘You asked him?” She looked straighiK at 
her mother. 
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'V!^^*fI''lJ9k6jitidDed that we were going.” 

. > Henshaw left the room without meeting 

liliS glahce of her daughter’s serious eyes. 

., ^Dhat evening Deonys had no guests except 
]^|)hj who can>3 often. He found her busy 
se^ng, as he always did now. The house was 
veiry (juiet; there wjis no sound of laughter 
from the bdcony below. 

They did not talk rnuclj. while he smoked. 
Di was entirely silent about^'the past. She 
never alluded to the night of the ball. Malleson 
was left to guess at the source of Ijer distress. 
iGhce he asked her, awkwardly enough, if she 
had spoken much with Mrs. Henshaw on that 
opcasion. 


^ You were under her wing, weren’t you ? ” 
he questioned her with apparent carelessness. 

“ No,” she said, looking up at him quietly. 
^.Y sat with Miss Piper—at first. 1 never 
spoke to Mrs. Henshaw all evening.” 

. You haven’t had a passage* of arms with her, 


ih^tyeyou?” he asked, playfully. “I live in the 
ifeir bf that myself, and, as I know I should get 
of it, I keep out of her way.” 


$he answered again but she gave no 
explanation. 

. 1i?beh he knew that he was to ask her no 


’ipi^^ons. She would not make his desire to 
iwtp her easy by any confessions. 
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On tliis night, as on others, she spoke eagerly* 
of the chances of war, and of coming trouble. 
For love is not the only passion of life, and in 
these early February days the air was full, of 
strange omens of disaster. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

% 

“ Ay, cvei’y iucli a king.” 

One morning Di leane?> rmt of her window, 
and knew that tlie spring had ctoriic. 

The air that met her softly as she o])ened hpr 
casement whispered the secret. !t had lingered 
on the wide plains, brown no longer, but brave 
with tenderest, most vivid green. There were 
larks rising joyously with rapturous singing 
from the young wheat; the almond trees by 
the Manzanaros had made haste to put out their 
pink blossoms, and were bending down to look 
at themselves in the clear water ; the air there¬ 
abouts was sweet with the scent of hidden 
violets. 

. She needed no second summons. There were 
to be no pictures painted by man’s hand for her 
this day, no confining walls while the spring 
' was waiting to greet her, lurking in the alleys 
of the Campo del Moro. “I am coming,” she 
said, nodding gravely, and she went and fetched 
; her hat, and ran down the many steps. 






;Mr, Ouvry, for a wonder, had' rise;tt :0Sirly, 
and called lor his coffee while she still '$lept. 
She had slept late, and this was her waking. 

In the Puerta del Sol there was a great 
gathering of people, thronging the side walks 
and the centre of the great square. She stood 
an instant, surprised, hesitating whether to try 
and penetrate the crowd to reach the Calle 
Major* Then she saw that the militia were on 
duty, that^ the wind^i-ws of the Home Office 
bristled with soldiers. While she stood, un¬ 
certain whether to go back or forward, some 
one touched her on'the arm. She looked up, 
startled, into Felix Chester’s face. 

“ I was coming for you,” h^ said. “ You 
ought not to bo out alone.” 

This was, indeed, all he said in words, but 


his eyes were saying, as plainly as possible, how 
glad he was to see her again. 

“ What has happened ? ” she asked. 

“Haven’t you heard? Listen, will 

hear everybody" chaffering about it. They say 
the king has abdicated.” 

“ Abdicated! ” she echoed, looking up at him 
blankly. 

“ So they say. I’m afraid there’s eomh truth 
in It. 

“ But will he go away—will they make .him>. 
go away ? ” she asked, still bewildered. 
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i*^^ *auppoae so. I believe some sanguine 
spirits proposed to establish a republic with 
-imadeo as president, but I rather think he 
woidd decline the honour. I don’t suppose 
tbei^ will be an^ row. They can't even achieve 
a decent revolution here.*! 

If 

But what made him do it ? ” she asked, 
thinking of her king. 

‘‘ I can’t make it out. I. fancy nobody quite 
understands the muddle.* Thej? say Serrano and 
Sagasta wished him to decree tlie suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus, or its equivalent here. 
There is a rumour of a disturbance in the corps 
of artillery, too; but the real fact of the matter 
is, he can’t manage them. They’ve been too 
much for him. As it was once said of French¬ 
men, ‘ 0ods are required to govern Spaniards.’ ” 

“ They have ti eated him shamefully! ” she 
said indignantly. 

“ I thought you would like to see something 
of what is going on. We,Aire all at Ralph’s 
rooms. I came to fetch you.” He drew her 
arm gently within his own as ho spoke, 
‘*I haven't seen you for such a long time,” 
he said. “Not since that night of Mrs. St. 
JoEtt^, reception. I called once or twice, but 
Mr. Quvry was always out.” 

out a great deal.” 

And you, too. We did not fancy that our 
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next meeting was to be on the edge of a storm! 
What sensational paragraphs old Ealph will 
make out of it! 

She did not answer. This sudden assump¬ 
tion of power and authority troubled her. She 
had thought so often. of their next meeting; 
she had meant to be so quiet, so calmly neutralj 
so e\en djstant, perhaps, showing to others, 
with a touch of pride, that she could demean 
herselfwp;lidisci'6tibn; ‘and here he was guiding 
and protecting her, making a path for her 
through the close-gathered people, jealously 
caring for her; alluding lightly to that last 
time, too, as if it were all a matter of course ! 

“ I think I had better go home,” she said, 
making a faint resistance. 

“ I’m afraid I can't let you do that,” he 
answered gravely, “ unless you will let me stay 
with you.” 

A moment before he had b^n scorning the 
thought of danger,; and now/^’all at once, it 
seemed as if there were tremendous possibilities 
of harm everywhere out of the circl<^^f his 
presence. 

“ But Concha and Pepita-” 

“ Oh, they are Spaniards and fierce 
licaiis, no doubt. That’s quite another mattery’ ■ 
he assured her eagerly. “ They are all right; 
they can look after themselves.” 
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“I caii’t undarstand it,” she said, yet she let 
herself be led on. Was it all a dream ? 

“ You will find everybody in Ralph’s rooms. 
They seem to think him a tower of strength, 
dear old mam Miss Piper is there, too. She 
■has been asking for you.” 

Malleson had lately changed his quarters, 
and his rooms looked out upon the ,Cortes, thus 
affording a good view of. the centre of interest. 
It was but a little w'a^ to*'‘reach«theia, but it 
took a long time to make a path through the 
crowd, here very dense. Felix struggled man¬ 
fully, and took the utmost care of her, receiving 
all the pressure on his own broad shoulders. 

At last he plunged into a side street, and 
leading his companion by devious and narrow 
ways, they at length reached the house, and 
entered it by a back door. 

“ Here we are at last,” he cried. “ And how 
we shall get out again is a question. You are 
not very tired, I hope ? r^l’m afraid it was a 
rough walk for you.” 

I am not at all tired,” she answered, making 
btaste to ascend the steps. 

He followed her in silence till they reached 
the highest floor; but, before he knocked, he 
tDThed to her, and said hesitatingly— 

' I wished to ask you something. It was so 
difficult to talk out there.” 
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‘*Ye6?” 

“ Surely you are not an^ry with me ? ” he 
said abruptly. “ I have not vexed you, have 
I ? I have been hoping to see you all these 
weeks- 

“ But I was out, you know,” she said gently, 
helping him. “ When the -yveather is good I 
am out -a gei^t deal. And you have not offended 
me. How could you do that ? ” 

“ I have liQt seeifyon since tliat evening, I 
thought it was a splendid evening. There have 
been lots of bQ,llb since, but I didn’t go to any 
of them. 1 didn’t care about it.” 

“ No ? ” She looked at him with her grave, 
direct glance. “ Don't you tliink we had belter 

• r> *> * 

go in ? 

If you wish it.” He made haste to knock, 
lie was a litile disaj)pointed. She was kind; 
but it was not like the last time. 

When slie entered the loom she fp»nd that 
indeed everybody wa#«, there. ^ 

ITer father was standing with Major Gibbs 
in one window, Mrs, Henshaw and Miss Pi]^ 
shared the other. Mrs. Henshaw was seaOT, 
her feet thrust forwai d on a stool; the maiden 
lady’s flounces occupied but a modest corner. 
Ralph, heedless of the chattering company, 
was scribbling busily at a table in the centre 
of the loom, all litteied with papers. He 
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looked Dp with a smile, and nodded as the door 
opened, and they passed in. The girls face 
was grave, and a little proud as she came for¬ 
ward. Then Philippa steppod suddenly out 
from some unsieen comer, and clasped her round 
l^the waist. Even Mrs. Henshaw extended the 
tips of her carefully gloved fingers. Miss 
Piper’s greeting was, as always, elfusi/e. It 
seemed to Di as if she weie suddenly taken 
hack into favour, ns if it were tacitly agreed 
in the face of this new excitement that the past 
was to be forgotten. 

“Ah, Bi,” her father said, looking round and 
speaking pleasantly, “ I was coming to fetch 
you. This is f^omething for you to sec - some¬ 
thing for you young people to remember.” 

“ t remember when Queen Isal ella was driven 
away,” said Miss Piper, coming foiward with 
her little contrilmtion to the talk, “and Queen 
Christina, you rememhor her, don’t you, Major 
Gibbs? Bear llobert had^-^uel) a poor o[>inion 

of her. lie used to say-” 

“ Yes, yes, 7 remember,” said the major 
loftily, sweeping away tliese worthless reminis¬ 
cences with a wave of his hand. 

“You forget, my dear madam, that 1 am the 
oldest English inhabitant of Madrid. I was 
here before any of you. IVe seen you all come, 
all of you.” 
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“ Oh, you have had fine privileges! cried 
Philippa. “ What a great deal of history you 
must have seen.” 

‘‘ A little, a little; I could tell you some 
things.” The soldier pursed his dips and drew 
himself up. 

“ What I used to wish mos^’for was that I had 
lived in the,days of the French Bevolution.” 

, “ Philippa, 1 am horrified!” cried her mamma. 
“ Think of‘the martyred Icing ! ” 

“ Oh, but he lost his head before they took it 
off, as somebody says: I don’t want anything 
to happen to Di’s king; but if they call this a 
revolution it ought to be a real one, arid not a 
sham. Why don’t they sing the ‘ ^larseillaise ? ’ 
They have no spirit, and there ought to be 
tumbrils thundering over the streets.” 

“ My dear Miss Philippa! ” cried Miss Piper 
aghast. 

“ They won't touch the crowned heads here,” 
said Felix reassuringly. ‘‘Amadeo will go off 
comfortably with a first-class ticket to Italy, 
and they will put a Republic in his place,fmd^ 

“ I don’t know,” said Philippa; “ I think it V 
cruel of you to deprive me of a new emotion in 
that matter-of-fact way. Come here, Di, and 
look down and tell me if those faces don’t belie , 
his words.” 


nobody will know the difference. 
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Bi went forward silently. It was a very 
qi^iot throng that she looked down on—a sombre 
crowd, hardly relieved by any touches of colour. 
The faces were for the most part turned towards 
the House of Congress, where a momentous 
debate was going on. It was strange to think 
that there, a stone’g throw off, behind those 
walls a nation’s fate was hanging In* the 
balance. 

For a moment no one*spoke^ and 4he scratch¬ 
ing of Raljdj's pen Avas very audible. The 
people—a wide sc:i, of thori, stretpliing as far 
as eye could reach up and down the broad street 
—were very patient and undemonstrative, but 
underneath this quiet exterior, turbulent passions 
lay hidden, Avhich any moment might set free. 
It was impossible not to tliink a little seriously 
of the issues of the Jicxt few hours. 

Ralph suddenly threw down his pen and 
rose. 

I must go out,” he ^dd, gathering his 
papers hastily together. ‘*Pray make your¬ 
selves as comfortable as you can. Felix ”—he 
tossed him his keys—“ you look after the ladies, 
will you, and get them something to eat. You’ll 
have to forage for yourself, for old Anchel has 
absconded.*’ 

“ All right; we’ll look after ourselves.” 

“ But will you not be in danger ? ” Philippa 
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asted. “ I haven’t Mr. Chester’s sublime fkith 
in the peaceable Intentions of that crowd/* 
“‘Danger! no,” said Ralph. But his smile 
Vas for the anxious look in Di’s eyes. ' “I’ll 
have to use my elbows, that’s •all. It isr/t‘a 
moment to study politeness.” He nodded; to 
them all and left the room., 

“ Ah* speaks lightly,” said Mrs. Henshaw, 
shaking her head; “ but I am not to bo blinded. 
I am prepared fair tBe worst, the very worst. 
My poor Philippa enjoys the excitement, she is 
so young; hjit I tell her wo may return to a 
blighted, wrecked home.” This sentence sounded 
so well that she repeated it, folding her gloved 
hands together. “ I wanted to take refuge at 
the British Embats)y, but Major Gibbs pointed 
put that this was n‘ \arer. I think, between bur- 
selves, he is a littL > jealous of the impression we 
made on dear Lady Jibuisa,” she whispered 
cautiously. “Very weak and silly, as you say, 
my dear Miss Pipe^ but I amdndulgent to little 
weaknesses, and so we came here instead.'” 

“ Ah, he is always so kind, Mr. jialleson/* 
said the little lady, glowing under tHwau^al 
mark of confidence. “ I thought of hsPr at opca, 
he is so safe! I brought away the miniaturesy* 
she said, showing a little parcel under fter ofoajr,.', 
“ I have nothing else of any value. T urg^ 
Miss Barbara to fly with me. I’m sure 
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ioWd brottglit Mrs. G-ordon on a mattress, 
ydu or a shutter. Don’t they ^ carry 

]^i^pl©v often On shutters ? But she said it was 
cowardly to run away. She is very brave,” she 
sard, with a sigh ; “ and then they have so much 
silver plate.” 

^ I don’t tliink it is brave to ignore danger,” 
said‘her companion, as if she were^ uttering a 
ihoral’ truism. “There ig Blake, now, she 
insisted on remaining belTiiid,'ACfter she'knew that 
we were safe. It is w’^onderfiil what nn affection 


the dear woman lias for me. 1 believe she 
would give up her life for mine if one did that 
sort of thing nowadays. Dear me! are the 
gentlemen going^to desert us ? ” 

• “ We will return, my dear madam ; we will 
protect you,” said the major gallantly, retreating 
beiiind Mr. Onvry to the door as he spoke. 
*VYou have nothing to fear. You are safe 
under our care.” 

I- 

“ Pooh ! ” said Felix to hi*^ companions at the 
'w^’ndow; “ his valour won’t be put to the proof. 


Look at the sky; there will be no barricades to- 

,say the Toledo gate is barricaded,” 

:She locked up as she spoke. The early promise 
Qfithe day had fled; the spring, too, had taken 
flight from this turbulent, passion-stirred city. 
>,VOL,H. 35 
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XKe sky above the crowd was 4u]I and '•lea4^3i$ 
the air heavy with the promise of storm* 

“It’s the Duke of Torre they are afraid of,'', 
isn’t it ?” Felix asked. “ He is too wise to stir 
till the sun shines. This gloom will quench his.’ 
ardour. Who ever heaj-d of a revolution pros- . 
pering under an east-wind rain ? ” : 

“ You want to go, too,” said Philippa, turning 
to him. She had seen him cast wistful looks 
the tlirong- l^fuieath,* “^Don’t mind us ; I know 
you are longing to be down there. A man is 
never ha])py unless lie is in the very heai't of 
every crowd tliat gatliers. We can do without 
him—can't we, Di ?” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“ Well, if you are not afraid for five minutes,.” 
he said laughing. “ ^^ou are sure you won’t be 
uneasy ? ” " , 

He looked at Di as he spoke, but it wa,s 
Philippa who assured him that ho would not be . 
missed. r 

Di’s thoughts were full of sad perplexity. She 
was dwelling much on the brave king for whom,' 
she felt so loyal a love; but she had^Aoughts 
to spare, too, for things that touche(|9^r more 
nearly. She felt a little hurt and sorb. ' Xi 
seemed to her ]\lrs. Henshaw had nojiright^M| 
judge and to pardon her, to extend, or-to 
draw her approval in this arbitrary fashion^ 
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had done her no wrong. Then Miss 
;;Barhai*a’s words, never long absent, nishod back 
. ihtt), her mind, and overwhelmed her with a 
, ’'bhrning sense of shame. She wished Felix had 
left her alone t(5 the peace and solitude she had 
-' learned to prize; she wished at that moment fer- 
Tently.that his sunny presence had never crossed 
her path to make duly hard. , ^ 

The girls stood for a kttle while without 
speaking, after he left ffiem;' Thos^'had seen 
Kim emerge in the street below, but had (]uicl\lY 
lost him in the throng. * 

Presently Philippa laid her hands lightly on 
Dfs shoulders. She sliivered a little under tin* 


old familiar touch. “ J could not do wil llout yon,’* 
Philippa whispered, bending licr cheek down to 
the brown head. “ I sent him to fetch you.” 
You! ” 

After that one surprised word, T)i said nothing 
at all for what to both seemed a long time. She 
^ ,could not bring herself to. *fepeak. Then ksIio 
turned and looked up with clear grave eyes into 
■Philippa s face. 

“ T never meant to harm you,” she said. 

No, I know that.” 

‘‘ You may trust me—always,” said Di, still 
simply aM with perfect gentleness. 

'■<« Yes,” said Philij^pa hastily; “ and l)i ”—tlie 
blite 63*68 fell before the grey ones—“I ought 
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to tell you, whatever matnina may say, I hava 
no real claim-” 

Di, my dear, T have hardly spoken to you/’ 
said Mifes Pij)er, fluttering up; “ not since that 
night. I thought you would think it sO odd, my 
sitting all evening with a strange gentleman; 
but he wjis a friend of Eobert’s, you know, t 
wanted to tell you, but 1 lost sight of you among 
the danceis.” ^ 

“ It is a* great ]5leasiii'o to meet an old friend,’^ 
said Di smiling. “1 am glad you enjoyed your-^ 
self.” 


“ It was most fortunate about the dress," Miss 
Piper rejoined, in that mysterious undertone she 
loved to adf)pt. “ One would wish, of course, to 
make a good impreshion on an old friend of the 
family. 1 brought it with me for safety-^ 
j)irmed in towels. I hid it behind the sofa, you 
know, in case the gentlemen should thinl it an 
odd parcel, and ask what it was. ThirJ^i&i^e 
mob should breaks',into our houses! I shoulc 
not like a Spanish woman of the people to w( 
it and trail it on the streels.” ^ 

“ No, indeed,” said Di laughing; “ but I h6^ 
it won’t come to that. Concha won’t let them 
steal any of my dresses, I know.” 

“We cannot tell, my dear, we are living in 
sad times. I was quite uneasy about yoT^ till 
Mr. Chester oftered to go for you.” 
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♦" ** Yon should have come with us, l)i; but we 

Vl 

were whisked olF by the impetuous major with¬ 
out a moment to think. We left Blake in a panic 
of.jpaoking.” 

" I overslept myself, that was how I was so 
late in hearing what everybody else knew.” 
•She did not add that she had lain awake througli 
all the earlier hours of the nii2:ht, too full of 
troubled tliou£»*lits to rest. ^ 

o » , 

Felix was the first of the f^tlcnwul to return. 
He came in laden with parcels, and wearing an 
air of triumph. ^ 

“Now, I call thnt clever,” he said brightly. 
“ IVe only lost one. Let me see- hallo! the 
salad's gone, too! J can tell you it was a pretty 
scrimmage—like running a blockade.” 

“And now we are r(Mdy to stand a siege,” 
said Philippa, “ to judge by the extent of your 
pxirchases.” 

“ I was rather sco])tical about old Kalph^s 
larder, to toll the truth,” lu^iiiiis wo red, laughing; 
“it is apt to be in the condition of Mother Hub¬ 
bards cupboard. Pei haps, if you wouldn’t mind 
helping me, I’m not very skilful at laying out a 
tabl e"" * """' ■ 

‘ “ !Di and I will bo waitresses. You go and talk 
to mamma**’ She took Hi’s hand in her own. 
The close clasp seemed to seal in silence the 
words spoken and unspoken. 
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“Here come the gentlemen,*’ saidi Hoh- ^ 
fihaw, from her post at the \yindow, “and Hr., 
Malleson, too. I wonder if he has brought tiS' 
any ncw>s ? ” 

But he had nothing new to tell. The debat©! 
wliich had lasted storudlj through many houn^, 
was still going on; the royal colours still floated 
over tlie palace. 

‘‘ Some lunch ? That’s right. This sort of 
thing mal^i^one ki^ngiy,” said Balph. “ Why, 
Feiix, I didn’t know 1 was so rich.” He sur¬ 
veyed the well-fill editable with surprise. ^*|^nd 
dowers, too ! ” 

“ Hear him! ” said Felix derisively. “ Why, 
man, you had nothing but some tinned soup in 
your precious larder ! ” 

“Well, we may as well have it hot,” llalplv 
answered pliilosophically. “ Give me that knife, 
and I’ll open the cans. Won't that fire burp;,' 
Bi ? Lot me try; I’ll show you the shifts a 
forlorn bachelor is. ymt to.” '^le lifted a news-', 
paper from tlie table, and held it before the 


grate. ^ ‘ ’ s 

“ It is burning now; take care yq^'OTn’t set 
the paper on fire, lialph,” she said softl^Jlookipg 
up at him as she knelt on the rug, “do yW; 
think he will really go ? ” ^ J -• 

“ It is only a question of hours; his star 
set.” 
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' Why must it be ? ” 

^‘He would break his coronation oath if he 
stayed.” 

“ Then it is riglit ? I am glad,” she said with 
kindling eyes^ 

Yes, your hero has poino out of it very well, 
Di,” ho said, smiling at her Ocirncht face. 
‘‘Nothing in his reign becomes him like the 
laying down of his sceptre. Ih' lias tlono the 
only thing a manly uian cVtdd dt;. • lie knows 
when he is beaten.” 

‘tiThen he is a true kini> ! ” sho^said proudly. 

It was womlorful J\ow i»lad this little talk 
made her, how it hfte<l her for the time above 
her own little venations, ftlic was pi end of her 
hero, as Italj)]i had eiilksl liim. It malteied less 
what that knot of men tlau'e h(‘hijid those silent 
walls, should do or decioe, since he—lier king— 
had done what was right. 

It was a lively meal, in spite of the cloud 
that might he hanging oyyT their heads, ready 
to burst at any moment. Ma]li*soii, le^tless and 
excited, went off again after a burned mouthful, 
but Felix acted ho'jt to j>erfectiori, and waited 
gaily on them all. lie could not hut notice the 
pleased light on Di s face. Wliat had haiipened 
to make her so glad, lie wondeied a little wist¬ 
fully. Philippa intercepted his glaneo. 

“I know whore Di has been hiding all this 
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she said. made her confesis. She 
has heen haunting the picture gallery 

“ Very improving,” said Mrs. Hensha\v dryly, 
I should prefer the Atocha. „ Th^are’s 
nothing more disconcerting' thai^ the way ^he 
people* in the paintings ^tare at you.” * 

“It scorns to me it is all the other way,f 
Felix ^struck in; “ and that there’s something 
uncanny in the pains they take to avoid looking 
at you. Th^re isn’t a St. Sebastian among them 
all, though he is stuck full of arrows, who so 
much as claims your pity by a glance. The 
madonnas, of course, don’t know of your existence^ 
Bassano’s people turn their backs on you.” 

“ My chief wonder is, what they all do when 
we are gone,” said Philippa. “Do they come 
down out of their frames and waik about, and 
discuss us and criticis^, our criticisms ? What 
a queer sight it wonl(J%e—Goya’s peasants and; 
thieves side by side with Titian’s kings and- 
Bibera’s martyrs ! ”^ 

“Equality and fraternity with 4^%'engeanc^! 
Thus they talked, idly avol^ng politics,; 
unless it were the major, who had been silently; 
busy with his knife and fork until now,,,,a^d’' 
who proclaimed loudly his detest 9 ,tioa:- of 
beggarly Eepublic, and his adhesion to Mtfe 
Alfonsist party. “ Tlie place wou^t 
a person to live in,” he said. . .. 
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<< poor young man! ” sigtied Miss Piper, 
think that ho should hava to go, like 
Isabella and Christina. But Queen Christina, 
she was a wicked woman, Pm afraid.” 

“She was a fool, ma’am,” said the major 
liotly. “Women ought to be debarred from 
occupying the throno.” 

“ It would bo the women who reigned all the 
same,” said Philippa archly. “The wisest^ 
kings have always consulted t'bcir waives.” 

“They may reign and welcome,” said the 
soldier, making her a fine bow, “so long as 
they don’t govern.” 

Mr. Ouvry ate spai iugly; he quoted Horace 
softly. 

“ Falorninii, did }oii say?” Mrs. Ileiishaw 
asked graciously. “ 1 don’t know that kind of 
wine. Yes, let mo just taste it. I'm afraid 
our dear l^lr. (Iicster Inis been very ex¬ 
travagant.” 

“This is only Yal de Pcfias” said Felix with 
admirable gravity. “ Jjet mo fill your glass.” 

“ It was so nice of you to remember the 
flowers.” She turned to him wdth a smile on 
her handsome lips. “ If I Imve a weakness it 
is for flowers, especially in winter.” 

“They are rather poor, don’t you think?” 
he answered, looking doubtfully at the spring 
blossoms. “I’d like to have got better ones 
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(Di bad arranged them), but I thought myself \ 
in luck to get any to-day. I expected to 
the market deserted; but patriotism goes for* 
nothing, se^uningly, when there is a chance of 
making a bargain. I believe cf Spaniard would 
haggle with you over an ochavito if he 
dyin 




“d think your flower-seller was quite right,” 
said Philippa, lopking uj)—there was a touch 
of gay deflsince about' her to-day—“kings ahd 
queens seem to bo cheap here, and one must 
live.” . ' ., 

“ Kings, ell ? ” Major Gibhs grew purple in , 
the face. “Alfonso'is the only legitimate heir 
to the throne. As for that prating demagogue 

over there-” But the tilings the major 

found to say about the brilliant orator, who 
WSI.S perhaps at tliat moment swaying the hearts 
of all who listened to him within the white ' 
walls of tlie Cortes, are too dreadful to be 
recorded. - * . / 

They all rose, as if by one impulse, from ihe 
table, when this muttering thunder ce#ed for; ii- 
moment. The major’s cheeks were ‘^^eep/ ; 

red; his hand shook as he poured himself' 
a glass of wine. Little Miss Piper shiyS| 
with maidenly horror at the robust, unvarh#! 
language in which he clotlied his sentimeh.ti^l'?f^“ 
Mrs. Heiishaw, who felt herself to be: 
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; part of hostesa, looked in front of her with 
;^''^ntral gaze. Di glanced at her father. He 
tracing the pattern of tlie table-cloth 
, $ibsentl j with a delicate finger-tip. There was 
. smile, perhaps^a little lofty and conldmptuous, 
^aWut hisVwell-cut lips; he was a man*whose 
'Opinions it was difficult to arrive at, since he 
^ knew very "well the value of silence. Malleson 
had a way of saying, with a^ shrug, that when 
.you did get at them you were hardly,re warded; 
you found them tejiid, and about as palatable as 
cold tea. Whatever his political.^creed may 
have l)een, he did not choose to avow it, and 
the angry soldier had the field to liimself. 

’ He had now, by some occult process, arrived 
at the Peninsular war, and was delivering a 
panegyric on British valour. Everybody was 
relieved when Eoll>:, taking advantage of a 
' momentary pause, proposed that they should 
go out and see how matters were progressing. 
There were always some scra])s of intelligence 
to be gleaned at the street corners or the 
cafes. 

. i * ' * ■ 

' ■ “Oh, take me with you,” cried Philippa, 
up. “ I see ever so many women in 
^V ,<|i‘bwd. I’ll carry old Anchel’s basket, if 
I’ll tie my head up in a handker- 
like a woman of the people.” 

- ;Smting the action to the word, she unloosed 
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a blue silk scarf that she wore, and, folding it, 
conierwise, knotted it under her chin. 

Now, isn’t the disguise complete ? Bebold 
me, Citojoiine Phili[)pa! ” 

“ Perfect,” said Felix. “ Are you prepared 
to tak^ the couscqiuinces ? ” 

Noi isense ! Pliilippa,” said her mamm^ 
slinrply. “ You know you can’t go out. Take 
that handkerchief pff.” 

“ Thciea'eall}'* is no danger. It may be a 
little rougli for a lady, perhaps; but, as fox 

<langer-” Mr.‘Ouvry lifted his delicate 

eyebrows wjth a supercilious smile. 

‘‘Now, mamma, do 3^011 hear? When Mr. 
O’uvry sa^'s it, you will believe. If it had been 
you, 30U know,” she said confidentially to Felix, 

“ 1 should never have been allowed to go. We 
arc too young; and to be young is to bo at 
ojice set down as foolish and indiscreet. But 


when age and wi^^dom side with you-” 

“All right, J ho]>c you’ll win. And I’ll take 
care that you have a good time of it. We 
might smuggle you into the cafo, I dare 


say. Thc}’^ arc doing a splendid tra<fe there 
to-day.” 

“ Let her go,” said the major suddenly, pre¬ 
senting himself as a new ally. “ If that ’ rj&s ca i y 
gels his way, etc., etc.” 


But, while ho was speaking, Felix h^-d gcaie 
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the room to the window where Di wa« 

Ik 

; etandiDg alone, a little apart. 

“ Tou will go with ns ? ” he asked, and his 
^ voice was anxious and pleading. “ If you will 
; trust me, 1 will*take the greatest care. There 
, is no danger, and, as your father says, it is a 
thing to see,” 

“No,” she said, shrinking a little )vithiif the 
shadow of the curtain, “ thajik you, IM much . 
rather stay hei e.” 

He turned away disap})oiuied. 

When Philippa willed anything generally 
secured it; and permission was at Jongtli given 
her to go with the gentlemen, hut not as a 
woman of the people.” 

“ ilre you not coming, Di ?” said lier father, 
looking from one girl to the other. “ It might 
amuse you, my (‘hild.” 

“No, father. I—T am tired,” she said, 
hoping that he would not be disa[)poihted. 
“ And you will come back ^ take mo home. 
You will he cpiite sure to come hack, padre ? ” 

Certainly, he would return, he assured her; 
in an hour or two, at most, it would be (piite an 
', easy matter to cross the square. 

‘ “ I am not so sanguine,” said Mrs. Ileushaw, 
wbefli they had all left. “I am prepared for 
'the‘worst. It is right to look things calmly in 
the ; and the major is a man of large 
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experience. One puts less weiglit, you feio^, 
on a civilians opinion. Still, I trust our young 
friends may be right for war, civil war, iS a 
dreadful thing.” 

“I think the major is verj' coarse. Sdch 

expressions ! Uo quite alarmed me.” 

Miss Piper was still blushing and quivering 

under the ^ngry soldier’s thrusts. , 

, “ One needs tp understand the military 

maimer,”’ 4iiaid 'Itlrs. ITenshaw instructively. 

“ My great-uncle was a distinguished officer-r~ 

onr family has always taken high rank in the 

profession. I had a cousin, too. He was a 

colonel in the Indian arrnv, and such a hand- 

some man! ” 

The l*iper.s have 

Mv biDther fiohert— 

»• 

“ Ah! yes, so I have heard.” Mrs. Henshaw 
civilly stemmed this stream of reminiscences at 
the outset. “If you will excuse me, my dear 
Miss Piper, I think I will lie down for a little. 
I dare say Mr. Malleson’s sofa is very hard; 
but one must not grumblei- And one cannot 
tell in what dreadful way one’s rest may be 
disturbed before long. I cannot be,^ hopeful 
as others.” 

AVhile she lay in dignified repo^j Bi busied 
herself in softly removing the remains of the 
meal. It gave her pleasure to set the room in 


always chosen the Church. 
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fkii' order, a:iid to restore sometHino: of tlie look 
of home' to the forlorn, nntidj bachelor quarters. 
Ealplfs . ornaments were few — some trifles 
picked up in the Eastro, and one or two relics 
of a dongrforgoiton homo in England, were 
tossed about among the bex^ks and papers^in 
careless confusion. There was an immense 
array of pipes, which she dusted with cure. 
She looked at the scattered papers with great 
respect. What line things’.was i^ot Ralph 
perhaps at this moment writing for the benefit 
of the English people, who would j^cccive the 
great news printed in hig capitals, with their 
coffee and toast next morning. She felt herself 
envving those English renders for whom 
Ealph's pen was supposed to be flying, while 
all the time that young man was oflering 
libations to the new Eepuhlic, with his brethren 
of the press in the Cafe Fornos. 

“ I am only shutting my eyes. J am not 
asleep, my dear, if you \vish#to talk to me,” 
Miss I^iper whispered from her corner. 

Di looked at her old friend with a smile. 
She was nodding and recovering herself with 
a start; then again her meek head, with its 
wonderful garland of faded flowers, would droop 
upon her breast. *Di went on tiptoe and fetched 
an ancient, battered cushion, that Ralph was 
wont to thump when he wanted to be very 
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emphatic, and put it gently behiiwi, the 
She drawdown the blind. The shadcjWw^e 
lengthening, and the room was dark. ' .v' ; 

When her task was finished, she went to 
window and knelt down, leaning her fbreh^d 
against the pane. ^ The day was grey a 
bleak, but the threatened rain had not 
She* was so high above the crowd, still stah^fi^ 
patient in close ranks, that she could distingiiish 
no indivic^ual sotinds, only an indistinct, con¬ 
tinuous murmur. Both ladies slept, and there, 
was great stillness in the room. 

, I)i gave herself up to thoughts that were'' s|d ; 
as the sombre, brooding sky. Her imagination 
hovered about the palace, about the sick queen, 
and her laughijig, unconscious children; the 
king who had failed to govern, and who was 
brave enough to own that he had failed. Her 
heart was stirred as she thought of it—the pe^n 
and the sacrifice, the renunciation of cherished 
hopes. She secired to understand it all so Well 
to-day—to hold the key to al|^suffering,in,her 
hand. For had not she, to^febdicated^.giyeh- 
up that which might have been her c^|j^n;. 
kingdom ? 

“ I could have learned to love hin3l^lP^*^v^ 
whispered. She shut her eyes, and fcr 
while the crowd outside was forgott0n-^i|ifei^* . 
banished king preparing sadly for departni^^ ' 
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» while ehe took farewell of a dream that pro- 
raised to be sweet. It was only a‘ moment’s 
lingering about the threshold of a life that 
miglft have been, but was not to be., for she 
had given her word. “You may trust me,'’ she 
haJd s^id, and she meant if wholly. 

Perhaps she slept, for one sleeps through the 
keenest grief when one is young. Ai. least, she 
came *back with a great start this work-a-day 
world. The room was perfectly darK, but there 
invaded it suddenly a gieat hoarse sound of 
shojrting. She sprang up bewildered. Tlion 
the door opened, and some one cried out, 
“ What! all in the dark ? ” And there was 
laughter and some confusion while a light was 
struck, and the ladies were discovered protest¬ 
ing indignantly that they had not slept. 

Malleson was there, and Felix. Philippa 
tossed off her hat. 

“ There was nothing to see. It was a dread¬ 
ful scramble, that was all. ’Listen. They are 
shouting again.” 

“ What is it, padre ? What has happened ? ” 
Di went over to him and took liini by the arm. 

The Republic is proclaimed. That is their 
way of expressing satisfaction.” 

“ And Don Amadeo, he will hear them. Oh, 
how cruel and fickle they can be!she said 
indignantly, 

VOL. II. 
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“ Hell be busy packing; he won^t hear 
The major isn't here, is he? Felix looked 
round with an air of comic relief. “ Won’t his 
rage be colossal! ” ^ . 

“A Republic! Dear me! It will be like 
America.” > 

“ ,Mrs. St. John will patronize us, mammiai” 
said Philippa, with a laugh. “ She will tell 
us how to behaye/ Since things are settled, we. 
caii go home, and relieve poor Blake, if you 
like.” 

“ Settled cried Mrs. Henshaw, unwilling 
to be driven in this unceremonious fashion from 
her Cassandra-like attitude. “ I think the 
danger has only just begun. Don't you hear 
the noise they are making ? '' 

“ They are dispersing all the same,” said 
Felix, shutting the window. “ The street will 
be clear in a few minutes. “ It is the tamest 

I. 

affair to call a revolution. You'll have to do 
a lot of padding to make anything of it, Ralphs. 

“ You boys know so much. You had better 
try your hand at it,” said Ralph grimly. 

“ AVe might draw up a^ensational acooupt 
among us. I've heard it ^fanely hint^/ti^;. 
fiction and journalism are "hot distantly relat^. 
Miss Henshaw, will you lend us your imagine? 
tion?” 

Philippa shook her head. 
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spiritfil liav^ been too much lowered. 
I had stayed with you, Di. I think we 
had better go home and unpack our clothes, 
ihaimtAa, unless Blake has sent them off already.” 

^ you really must pot go,” said Ralph 
eii$rgetioally. “You must all stay and have 
sotoe tea. Let us pledge the Republic in a 
i^cihl cup. You don’t know what a pleasure 
it is to me to have company,,or- you \vould not 
grudge me this last hour.” 

And thus this eventful day ended. ^ 

* * » * * 

It might be a tame thing as revolutions go, 
but Di thought there was another word that 
Could be better applied to it as she sat looking 
out on the Puerta. 

. The Republic was twenty-four hours old. It 
was known to every one now how, early in the 
morning that sad little procession had gone out 
the j)alace to return no more. The sick 
queen,^surrounded by her weeping ladies, carried 
in the king’s arms to the carriage; he himself 
-rJ)iV galantuomo —bravo, calm, uucomplain- 

jmg to^the last. It was impossible to hear the 
feuchiUg story of fallen royalty unmoved. 

; There was a great illumination in the plaza; 
lights quivered and danced in every window, 
on. the faces of the animated, laughing people, 
on the arms of the militia picketed at every 
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c6rner. The mists of yei^tday hcid ^ 
httle wind had risen, driving away the 
and fluttering the republican banner tbai 4^ 
bravely’from the Home Office; there-.? 
bright-coloured colgqduras hanging frori 4’!^: 
balcony—each householder vied with his 
hour in this sort of finery—laughter and 
and the glitter of arms, while the rtia|[itp; 
fugitives ,were far away on the distant front^; 

“Ah,” said Mr. Ouvry, coming up belrind 
his daughter, and glancing over her shoulder, 
“ Le roi est mortvive le roi! ” ' . / ^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

And, therefore, if to love can be desert, 

I am not all unworthy.” * . , 

There is a certain order of mind that finds 
a great satisfaction in proving its jicStincts and 
forewarnings to have been right. * 

This pleasure Mrs. Hcnshaw enjoyed in a 
large measure during the early days of the 
young republic. It was undoubtedly an un¬ 
comfortable time for those who love order; 
who do not care to be agitated by continual 
hints of near trouble, and who like to have their 
letters and papers served with their morning 
ooflG^e. . • 

Bach day brought fresh outbreaks of the 
social distemper that everywhere invaded the 
imhappy country. Mr. Malleson might laugh 
Jn his scornful way, but the papers were full 
of realistic details; and did he mean to say the 
^ press deliberately lent itself to falsehood ? 
i I write for the papers myself/’ Ealph an- 
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s^^ered, with a smile of which the lady could make 
nothing. She clung with a firmness worthy of^ 
a better cause to her pessimism—the country was 
going to ruin. It was a hold, a delightfully 
dangerous experiment to continue to live in it. 

She patched up a formal peace with Deonys, 
and got the girl to come each evening to the 
gilded salon and translate the sensational pam- 
graphs of, the ImparciaL Santa Cruz was the 
villain of the hour. Horrible atrocities were 
attributed 40 this young cura, who was a hero 
to the red-capped Carlists in the north. Mrs. 
Henshaw tl^iylled with a kind of delicious horror 
at every new whisper of disaster. 

“ 1 think Mr. Malleson will scarcely decline 
to believe that there is danger now,” she said 
significantly one evening. “ Two hundred and 
thirty soldiers deserted from the barracks 
yesterday, and ran out to join the Carlists— 
two hundred and thirty^ do you hear, Philippa ? 
and Santa Cruz is said to.be in the neighbour¬ 
hood. I forget the name ot the place, but quite 
near. We may be murdered in our beds any 
night. And this note from Mrs. B|ftd-Brown, 
you see, is more than three wedSs old—^de¬ 
livered by a policeman, too! When Ijiings come 
to this pass, I think it shows a sad levity of 
mind to deny the peril we are in.” 

“ You had better keep the envelope, maiu^^; 
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li k Wliat call documentary evidence. •W e 
daii' pr^uco it, if people at home are rude 
ehpugh to doubt our sufferings ” 

^ ."{You may laugh, Philippa; but I trust you 
m^y live to see your country again.” * 

;J Vrdn’t break my heart if I don’t f” 

” M^'or Gibbs was here when you were out, 
and he tells me it would be madness to risk a 
journey to the north. ‘ If you are anxious* to be 
.shot, you can go,’ he says ip his forcible way. 
And, with the lines cut, really 1 don*t see how 
we can travel by rail.” 

Philippa laughed. 

. We don’t want to lose our heads just yet,” 
she said, “ that would be too much of a sensation. 
I shouldn’t mind a little gentle imprisonment, 
but the red-caps don’t sanction half measures, it 
seems. We must content ourselves with slipping 
out in safety by the south, as we always in¬ 
tended. ‘ Discretion is the better part of valour,’ 
as the copy-books tell us.” 

‘‘ For myself,” said Mr& llenshaw, “ I have 
fear. I have never been accused of cowardice, 
though I may have many other failings; but I 
have to think of you, my child. Your safety 
:hiu^ come first, at any personal inconvenience 
"or-expense. It will cost a great deal more; hut 
we shall have the protection of our friends. It is 
perhaps wise to yield.” 
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‘*'We always proposed to go home tb^t 

at least since Mr. Chester decided to take that « 

route,” Philippa answered, turning away. This 

kind of talk never deceived her, and she 

* * 

hated herself that she could not be deceived. 

• * 

There were times when she felt the saddest envy ^ 
of Di’s unquestioning,- child-like faith in hey ■ 
father, of her pride in this cold, bland gentle¬ 
man’s'' every word and look. She could not. 
remember an hour when she had not been able 
easily to pierce the flimsy drapery of high 
motive in which her mother clothed deeds and 
acts that \^o?“e not 'noble. She had wished 
ardently for blindness, but she had never herself 
striven to reach the clear light in which things 
that are false cannot dwell. Her protests had 
only taken the form of undutifulness; and it was 
her punishment that she stood aside helpless, 
feeling herself slowly doomed to inescapable 
smallness of aim, and with hardly an impulse to 
set herself free. 

While civil war was agitating the land, 
spring advanced with steady foot, and brought 
a brief interval of rare beauty to the brown^si* 
ness of the 
a sea. 

There is something of the breeziness and the 
loneliness of the ocean, of its large and peaceful 
quietude, in this wide stretch of undulating 


plain that flows round the city liw 
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land wliSere you may walk for miles in silence 
' unbroken except by the singing of the larks 
that rwe at your very feet. The sun, so pitiless 
in suUimer, is in the short, swift spring tempered 
and genial, but strong enough to bring out in 
fall relief the vivid green of the young grain, 
and the sad silver of the olives. 

In so liberal a space of sky and earth there is 
3foom for much subtle change of lightr and shade, 
for vast expanse of sunset colnur, tawijy yellow, 
and orange. Di climbed up the steep Calle 
Ancha, and looked at it often from Mrs. 

_ I 

Gordon’s window. 

She made her peace with Miss Barbara in 
those days, 

I meant no harm,” she said, looking up into 
the older woman’s face from her low seat near 
her friend’s sofa. 

** Well, I’m not one to keep up anger, we’ll 
let bygones be bygones,” said Miss Barbara, 
softened, perhaps, by a certain appealing look 
on the girl’s face. “ I only spoke to you for 
your good, but maybe I was too quick with my 
tongue.” 

Mrs. Gordon asked no questions; she was one 
of ; those restful women who seem to under¬ 
stand without being told. 

" lam going away, you know,” said Di, look¬ 
ing at her with her grave smile, ‘‘ and I 
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eoufdn^t let Miss Barbara be angry with me till 
I come back/’ 

“ Perhaps you will take us into your confi¬ 
dence then, Deonys,” said Miss Barbara, unable 
to resist the last prompting of offpnce. “ You’ll 
remember that we were your mother’s friends; 
Mrs. Gordon and me, ‘and not Miss Piper. It 
doesn’t become a young girl to forget old friend^, 
and Miss Piper was never within your mother’s 
door.” . f 

“ She won’t forget.” Mrs. Gordon smiled at 
her. “ Di’s heart is big enough to hold us all/’ 

“It isn’t''pretty'in young people to be 
secretive,” Miss Barbara went on, waxing a 
little angry at this too light way of meeting 
her remonstrance; “ and if Deonys has any¬ 
thing to tell, we are the people that ought to 
hear it. No, Mary, I know what I am talking 
about; and I think girls ought to take advice, 
and not to fancy they are fit to judge for 
themselves. It would be only respectful to 
consult us.” 

“ I have nothing to tell,” said Di, sitting up 
and looking bravely into Miss Barbara’s eyes. 
The hot colour swept like a fire across her cheek 
and brow, but her glance was steady. “ I 
going to England. I didn’t want to go, bii^. 
I think it will be a good thing to get away, 
far away, if you can think such things, that 
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yl could forget you, mamma’s old friends. And 

'^and-” she broke down and faltered— 

^Hhere is nothing to tell, except that I am 
going away.” 

** Well, weU, you will maybe have some news 
for us when you come back.” Miss Barbara 
hinted with dignity that she knew more than 
she cared to reveal. “ And as for Miss Piper, 
poor silly body, I don’t grudge your being kind 
to her; but, since you arc sj^ch friends, I think 
you might make her wear gowns that are liker 
her years.” 

** Come, Barbara, who was preaching respect 
a moment ago ? ” 

‘‘ There’s a way of saying things that gives 
no offence,” said Miss Barbara loftily; “ and if 
Amelia Piper behaves like a girl she must 
expect to be treated lilte one.” 

But Di thought she knew of no road to 
reach the old place in Miss Barbara’s esteem. 
It was, after all, but a disappointing truce. She 
felt vaguely sore and hurt at all her little world 
at. this time. The visit to England, dreaded 
before, began to take the shape of a hope. She 
was longing for the refuge of indifferent eyes 
and unfamiliar faces. She did her best to be 
alone, and escaped visitors with some skill. She 
Ijad to content herself in these troubled times 
with shorter rambles than in other years; but 
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the city itself was as safe under the; red. and 
purple of the republican colours as in the daj^' 
of a constitutional monarchy, and there are 
hidden within it one or two corners where he 
who so wills can be alone with the wide earth 
and sky. 

There is the old Florida, shabby, given over, 
to slo^y^ decay, but sweet with a carpet df early 
violets, its ‘’formal, forlorn alleys green and 
solitary. The coavj.mt is deserted, too, and when 
you have passed the farm there is hardly a sign 
of life. You may wander over sandy roads 
that creep and twist and cease suddenly, as if 
they had lost heart and were too tired to go 
further. At the end oi one long lane there 
is an old half-ruinous archway—a bit of rare 
colour, with its delicate mosaic of moss and 
lichen, that l)i always made the limit of her 
walk. It is stranded in a neglected corner, and 
serves no present use, but the flowers grow 
gratefully under its shadow. When she had 
gathered all of these that she cared to carry, she 
turned homewards. Of late, she had given up 
her study of the gallery (Felix, and even Mrs* ^ 
Henshaw, had taken to revisiting it), and con- ' 
tented herself with homelier pictures. Spring' 
warmth brings out all the gladness of the 
southern nature, and it is impossible not to sympa" 
thize with the gaiety o^* the people. You se^:Ml 
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bf “ interiors ” as you peep into the patios, 
'rbtthd which the till houses are built. There is 


a great frankness in the life of the poor; the 
braseros are kindled, the meals prepared, the 
babies swaddled before your eyes; a girl combs 
her long black hair while she chatters to a 
neighbour leaning over a balcony; the rustic, 
ardent love-making, too, the quick consent, the 
vows that fall so hot froni the lips—you may 

share this also if vou choose. There was one 

«/ 

courtyard at the entiance to which Di some¬ 
times lingered to buy fruit of a wrinkled, 
quick-eyed old woman. It was a brighter 
court than othei's, with a great red fountain in 
the middle, and a narrow, formal garden, where, 
at times, the landlady herself was to be seen 
walking gorgeous as a sunflower in trailing 
silk. On the whole, there were many things to 
make these solitary walks pleasant, in spite of 
troubled thoughts. 

- Philippa was busy with a round of last 
gaieties; her time was, indeed, much in demand, 
eince there were idle attachSs to be entertained 


iu all la-nguages. Mrs. Hensliaw’s afternoon 
tea-table was graced no longer by Major G-ibbs 
alone; and that blulf soldier found the ladies 
less charming than before. There were balls 
ind concerts and theatres in the evening, and 
with, so many attractions it was hardly a matter 
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of surprise that Philippa found little room for 
the claims of friendship. 

I shall be glad when we have left it all 
behind, and have fled to the sojjth together,” 
she said one evening, when she had snatched 
a moment to run upstairs. 

“ But you like it, don’t you ? ” said Di. 
“ How many have you had to-day, Philippa ? *’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. The count, of course, 
and little Mi*. Meyers, and Herr von Rosen.” 

“ His Majesty the People is now king,” said 
Ralph, who bed sauntered in. “Rival courts 
are forbidden. Queen Philippa.” 

“ Our salon isn’t a court ”—she turned to him 
with a smile—“ it’s a cave of Adullam, rather ; 
a refuge for the bored and the blase. If you 
knew how difficult it is to keep peace among 
them. It’s all Mr. Meyer’s length of upper lip, 
I believe.” 

“ What has that got to do with it ? ” 

“ Oh, somebody once told him it was a sign 
of sagacity, and he has been trying to be wiser 
than the rest of us ever since. Wo don’t like 
people who are cleverer than oursqlves; and 
besides, it’s a sham sort of cleverness you hear 
him dragging it out of himself as he talks.' 
You never come to see us now, Mr. 
son.” 

“I am afraid of your ears. You would be 
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lifitening for the creaking of my internal 
liachinery, too.” 

I shouldn’t. To prove it, I want to 
ask yon something. Will you go to the south 
with us ? ” 

“You may take Felixj” he answered; “he’s 
an idle youth. You may snub him if he is too 
clever., I give you leave.” 

“ I believe he means to go,” she answered, 
with a shade of petnlance.' “ Granada doesn’t 
belong to me. I can’t prevent him paying it 
a visit if he likes.” 

“ That is very generous of you. I hope you 
won’t forbid his going to Cadiz, too, and taking 
a passage for England. I’ve had about enough 
of the young man.” 

“I don’t think he is going home with us,” 
she said, looking at him quite steadily. “ There 
is a great deal for him to see here yet, and he 
isn’t travelling for mere frivolity, like us,” she 
said, with her frank smile.' “ He's travelliiig 
with a note-book.” 

“ I’ve taken care of that,” said Ralph, 
gravely. “ I’ve an immense respect for that 
note-book. I’ve sent him off to Toledo just 
now with Dr. Carter. You don’t know Carter ? 
he’s an epitome of all the ologies, and the 
Moorish invasion is his battle-horse. I expect by 
the time you are ready to go to Granada young 
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Felix will have had about enough of Toledo 
in particular, and antiquities in general, eo ydu 
see you can accept his escort with an easy 
conscience.” 

“ I have nothing to do with his movements,” 
she said, almost coldly. “ And all this is 
beside the question. I asked you to go Witli 
us. Mr. 0\ivry is going, too.” 

“If I go it will be to look after Di ; to 
see that she behaves herself,” he said, lookr 
ing across at her and meeting her answer¬ 
ing glance. She had not spoken all this 
time. 

“ Yes, of course,” she. said. It seemed to her 
quite natural that he should look after her. 
Had he not taken care of her all her life ? 

“I want to be looked after, too,” Pliilippa 
said, rising to go. She spoke lightly, but there * 
was an unexpected look of ,wistfiilness in her 
eyes, grave as they rarely were. It was alnios^t 
as if she were making an appeal to be delivered 
from herself. , 

“ That would he too much respon^|pity for 
one poor pair of shoulders. I fin^'Miss Di 
more than I can manage.” 

“ yery well,” she said, with an odd sparkte 
in her eyes. “ I warn you, you may regret hht 
accepting my meek ofter of submission. Afti^r 
this I shall feel free to do just as I like.” • . 
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a declaration of war?” he said half 
mcckiDgly, as he held the door open for her. 

Thank you for warning me.” He made her 
a grave bow. 

** That is a strange girl,” he said musingly, 
after she had left him. / ‘‘ I wonder if, after 
ail*-” 


What, Ralph ? ” 

Oh, nothing,” he said carelessly; “ and, 
besides, I can’t always be pfaying Mentor to 
his Telemachus. That’s about as coherent as 
one of Mrs. Henshaw’s speeches, isn't it, Di? 
So you are really going to England under her 
wing ? 

“Yes, I couldn’t travel alone, I suppose? 
and the father can’t go with me. Poor old 
padre! I don’t like going to a country where 
he was so unhappy. I can’t forgive England 
that.” 

“ But yon will like it,” he said, skimming 
easily away from the dangerous ground of Mr. 
Ouvry’s unhappiness, “London is the ninth 
wonder of the world.” 

“ Mv cousin Bell doesn’t know Mrs. Hen- 
shaWjY think,” she said slowly. 

“ You don’t know everybody in London,” he 
smiled. “ It’s a collection of villages. You 
only know your own particular acquaintances.” 

“ Is Kensington near Brompton ? ” 

VOL. 11. 
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** Near enough for you to miss each other 
often as you like.” ^ \ ;.. 

“ I don’t want to miss Philippa.” She looked 
at him reproachfully. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t mind so very much.” 

“ But you don’t like her; I wish you did.” 

“ Do you ? ” he said indifferently. “ Then, 
I’ll try; it ought not to be so very difficult. 
You go on the principle of the French proverb,' 

‘ Qui ainio^Bertrahd airno son chien.’ ” 

“ I don’t think you are nice to her.” 

“ You think me very intolerant ? ” He tossed 
back his hair. ‘‘ Tolerance is good enough in 
its way ; bat it may bo bad enough, too. When 
it is a question between right and wrong, be¬ 
tween honour and dishonour, truth and false¬ 


hood, it is time to fling tolerance-” 

lie paused, for it appeared that Di was im¬ 
pertinently smiling at him. 

“ 1 know,” she said meekly. “ But don’t fling 
it all away; kecjj little scrap for Philippa and 
me, unless you mean any of those ugly: insinu¬ 
ations for us. 1 wish you would speak less 


grumpily to Philippa—it would be good 
her; she would listen to you.” 

“Would she?” he said with mock alarm; 


“ but that might be dangerous. What if Felix 
took to horsewhipping me next—eh, Di ? ” 
Perhaps she did not hear his badinage. She 
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out of the window. When next 
ehe fiipoke it was to say, entreatingly— 

*^You will go to G-ranada with us ? ” 

will join you there, at least, if I can’t 
stiart with you. You are sure yotr father 
means to go?” 

Oh yes,” she said simply; “ he has been 
epeaking to Mrs. Henshaw about it, and about 
my going with her to London. I don’t think 
she likes it much. I’m in disgrace with every¬ 
body just now—Miss Barbara, too, like poor 
Miss Piper. Only you and the pad'i’e are con¬ 
tented with me.” 

“You won’t be long together, you know,” 
he said, more disturbed than he cared to show. 
“It’s a short voyage ; and in London you will 
have other friends. I want you to be often with 
my sister-in-law. She’s a good little woman, 
and you will understand each other and get on 
famously over the babies.” 

“ Oh, I should like that,” she said eagerly; 
“ the babies will be the greatest comfort. Bell is 
very sensible; and I'll disappoint her, I know.” 

. “ Well, you won’t find Lady Malleson too 
sensible, I promise you.” 

“ I’m afraid everybody will be so clever.” 

“ Like Mr. Meyers ? ” 

, “ You don’t like very sensible people, do you, 

iBdph?” 
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** I adore stupidity.” J \ 

“ That’s why you like me, I suppose ? ’*. > 
looked at him with a laugh. <‘You are veiy;- 
good to me on the whole, but everybody won’t 
be like you and the padre.” 

“ If they worry you over there you cati‘ 
always come back to the old home, you know^”;i, 
^ “ Bon’t say it like that! Don’t you know 
I’ll be counting the days till I get hack again ?• 
Oh, Ralph! surelydon’t think that I call 
change and forget bid friends ? ” slie said re¬ 
proachfully^ 

“ I am not afraid of your forgetting.” 

He looked at her with his grave kind eyes-^ 
a look that puzzled her. She went up to him 
and laid her hand on his sleeve. 

“You may be quite sure I’ll never forget,” 
she said earnestly. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

I 

“ Tell bin zu alt urn nur za epielen, * 

Zu jung um obuo Wunsch zu sein.” 

I A 

Mrs. Henshaw spoke much of hej^ return to 
England, but as yet she had fixed no date for 
her departure. She felt it to be a hard neces- 
sHy rather than a pleasure to turn her back on 
a country that had treated her well. The 
English colony in Madrid had treated her very 
well. It had received her without question, 
and made her welcome to share its pleasures. 
True, for all purposes of insight into the 
national life of the country^ ahe might as well 
h^vc lived in Paris, or Florence, or Geneva. 
Ho Spanish door had been open to her; and of 
local customs and manners she had learned as 
as any passing tourist. But she easily 
j^fSuaded herself that this was no loss. 

*^They are all Eoman Catholics, you know— 
if, indeed, they are anything^ my dear,” she 
confided, in writing, to her friend, Mrs. Baird- 
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Brown. And think of the rist to my Phi¬ 
lippa!” 

Philippa, indeed, was in no danger, in spite 
of her many conquests. She was gracious 
and pleasant to all; but there was a touch of 
hardness about her at this time that was, per¬ 
haps, her truest safeguard. When poor Mr. 
Meyers, forgetting to be wise, put his feeliUgS 
into words that were as foolish as the ravings 
of most Wooers,* hb found that the lady of his 
^choice could be cold and almost cruel. 

“ Why did^ you 4.el I him we let our house ? ” 
said Mrs. Henshaw complainingly; “ it sounds 
so bad.” 

“ It sounds true. Why should he think we 
are richer than we are ? ” 

‘‘ Since you were refusing him, you might 
have let him believe what he liked. Ex¬ 
planations of that kind are in such bad , taste. 
And to say that we had no position or fortune! ” 
It is quite tiho, mamma. I would say it to 
tliem all to-morrow, if it would keep them away. 
I don’t want them to talk to me. I hate when 
people make love to me,” she said vehemenidy, 
for the time fully believing what she said. Oh, 
mamma, let us go away—let us go by ourselves,’^* 
she said, moved to rare entreaty. “ Let us go 
somewhere where nobody knows us—where we 
can begin again.” 
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We are going soon, dear,” said her mother 
^soothingly, “whenever we can be ready. You 
know your new dresses have not come home 
yet ; but Blake can begin our packing some day, 
if you wish it s^ much.” 

“ Let me begin now,” said Philippa eagerly. 
She lifted a little ornament as she spoke. They 
had gathered many knickknacks about them, 
and offerings from Philippa’s knights had not 
been wanting. 

“Must we take all these things home with 
us ? Well, I shall pack them myself. You 
know, mamma, I’m a far better' packer than 
Blake.” 

“Yes, dear child, but‘you forget that this is 
Mrs. Cross’s day at home, and we promised to 
go. Indeed it is quite time to get ready. You 
shall dismantle the room when we come back, 
and I won’t say a word, though I think there is 
nothing so uncomfortable as sitting in a room 
stripped of all its ornaments. ^Tt is really almost 
like being half-dressed.” 

She was not alarmed. She knew that the 
hot vehemence of this mood would pass the 
more quickly because it was an alien mood. 
Philippa knew it too. She turned away listlessly. 
Already the little spring of desire to live cleanly 
and act truly bad died away. She was her 
brightest self, the centre and the life of Mrs. 
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Cross’s reception, and she spoke no more >.of, 

Mrs. Henshaw did not remind her of Wr 
haste to be gone. It was only necessary to k^p. 
the unhappy Mr. Meyers, who ^made Philippa 
irritable by his wretched looks, out of sigbt, 
and a little skill accomplished that. The ph* 
■fortunate suitor’s absence secured, all seemed 
to go well." The drawing-room ornaments were 
allowed tg remain^ and no further hint of packing 
was given. Mrs. Henshaw herself was well 
content t(^ linger.' Her social position was 
better here tlian she could ever hope to make, it 
in London; and there was no charm in the 
thought of returning t6 a house that had been 
given over to the mercy of strangers. She 
knew very well what that meant. There was 
the wrangle with the agent over the inventory ; 
the dispute with the late occupiers about the 
worn carpets, damaged furniture, and cracked 
tea-cups; then, when her dispersed household 
gods had been regathered, there followed that 
dreary campaign—that struggle for place and 
recognition that makes the London season a 
daily-fought battle to so many women. It was 
not to be wondered at that she was in no hfiUBie 
to renew the combat, while she could comhiaii(i 

e pleasures of conquest at a lesser pricfe. ' 
us, the homewai d journey might have been 
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deieired to the Greek calends, but for the heat 
^bich came with a sudden stride in the late 
Jfj^ring, and for the danger which, real or ima- 
; ginary^ was made the most of hy the daily press. 
Ncrw and again, as on the last day of Carnival, 
■when the fooling was at .a height, a panic seized 
the whole city; rumour swept like a wind 
through the streets, and cleared them as-' if by 
magic. 

Mrs. Henshaw went home with - trembling 
limbs, and began the long-delayed packing forth¬ 
with. A few more experiences of a, “ corrido ” 
settled the matter. All her former dread re¬ 
turned unsupported by the old delightful thrills; 
her heroism vanished. It became a solemn duty 
to leave a capital threatened alike without and 
within. The dull respectability of the Brompton 
house took the shape of a refuge. 

“ For the sake of our friends we must be 
prudent,’* she would say. “ And it is not as if 
we were going alone; tliat would be too sad.” 
When this remark was macle to Felix, he knew 
that he was expected to escort the ladies back to 
London, but for once a ready reply failed him. 
ffis going or remaining depended on many 
things that were not with ip Mrs. Henshaw’s 
ken. 

Early in the glowing days of April marching 
orders were given. Di’s wardrobe did not take 
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long,to pack; and she spent the hours that werh 

left to her in making her farewells. 

Miss Barbara’s heart misgave her at the last 
moment. The stream of good advice flowed less 
copiously than usual. For once, th^ clan Gordon 
failed to point a moral.^ She contented herself 
with a great many questions put severely to 
hide tke warmer throbbing of her love. 

“ Did you wrap up your new silk gown in 
silver papei;, Deoilys ? Two new gowns in a 
month ! It’s a great piece of extravagance. I 
wonder whs,t my mother would have said to it. 
I thought myself well off at your age when I 
got one of Martha’s dresses turned and made up 
for my best. There was some stuff in a gown 
then to make it worth the turning. Nowadays 
nothing but new things will serve you young 
folks; but what can you look for when people 
that should know better trick themselves out in 
satin ? ” 

“ One does not •go on a journey every day,.” 
said Mrs. Gordon, smiling at Di, who sat at her 
feet, her chin buried in two hands. 

“ I’m not grudging her the gowns, Mary,’^ 
said Miss Barbara, with a little offended jerk 
of the head; “ bujt she may as well learn to 
take care of them. And you’ll remember to ^n 
up the strings when you take off your bonnet, 
Deonys, and wrap it in a clean handkerchie^T^ 
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said Di, who felt herself hound to 
give penitent heed to these last admonitions. 
“1*11 only wear it on Sundays, you know. I 
don’t need to ^tie up my chin more than once a 
week, do I ? ** 

“ Well, I hope it wo^’t take your mind off 
the sermon. You’ll never forget to go' to 
church, though I hear that they have 'fallen 
into sad heathenish ways in England, making 
out that the Sabbath is ended after morning 
service. You had better take notes and send 
them once a week to Mrs. Gordon-rand me; it 
will keep you from thinking too much of your 
new clothes.” 

“Sunday will bo the only bit of the week 
that will seem like home,” said Di, with a little 
sigh. “They can’t alter the service, at any 
rate.” 

“ I dare say you’ll be asked out a good deal,” 
Miss Barbara went on, bent on supplying a 
code of manners to fit every emergency ; “ and 
Fm not saying you need refuse, though I hope 
you won’t feel uplifted. You’ll only wear your 
silk for very best, and your old white dress will 
do for tea parties. They won’t ask a child like 
you to dinner, unless fashions are greatly 
changed. I’m not going to say anything about 
ydur behaviour, for I am sure you will never 
jbrget that you are your mother’s daughter; 
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and if you are half as bonnie And as gpo^'yodiH > 
do.” ■ ' 

This was highly magnanimous, and Di was . 
not without gratitude. ^ 

“ Indeed, you may trust me,!’ she sai^, with ' 
a sudden flush. , ’ ^ ^ , 

^I’m going to say nothing more; it would 
show *3, poor faith in our training if I was to 
be afraid. I think this is the time, Mary, to ; 
tell Deonysr of ouV" intentions. We may both . 
be dead before she comes back. Your health , 


is not much to boast of at any time; and, ' 
though I’ve the Gordon constitution—-r-” 

“ Oh, don’t speak like^ that! ” 

“ We must all die,” said Miss Barbara 
severely; “and I hope you are not silly 
enough, Deonys, to think that speaking of your, 
will is going to bring your last day any 
nearer?” * 

“My will!” said Di, bewildered; “ 
nothing to leave.*^ ^ 

“But we have. You needn’t always be 
thinking of yourself, child; no One was sp€&*. 
ing of your will. It’s as well to be 
for everything; and I may tell yon; 
have not forgotten you. It may be a coihfe^' 
to you to remember it when you are ainbti^f 


strangers.” 

“ There isn’t much to leave,” said 
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iV^Ujiused M tbe girl’s perplexed face; ‘‘we 
>4^ not going to make an heiress of you, Di.” 

' tGI<)rdon plate is not to be despised, 

Miss l^arbara spoke with lofty dignity; 
^ ^‘ though, as you are only one of us by marriage, 
, you can’t be expected ito value it as I do. 
^Oonys won’t be the worse for some good, solid 
silver to set up housekeeping with—it’s better 
than the trash people think so much of as mar¬ 
riage presents. But you must mr^rty a good 
young man, you know, I)i,” she added, with 
grim good immour; “ and somebody that Mrs. 
Gordon and 1 approve of. I can’t have the 
family heirlooms pass into unworthy hands.” 

“I am not going to marry anybody,” said 
Di, the hot colour mounting to her brow. 
“ Oh, Miss Barbara, you are very kind; but, 
indeed, I’d rather you didn't think of me.” 

■ “Well, I suppose you’ll want a teapot 
whether you mairy or not ? ” she rejoined drily. 
‘^And I’m not going to put notions in your 
' h^d—they’ll come there soon enough. If you 
prefer earthenware, like that silly body, Miss 
Pi^r, who, for all her miniatures and her satin 
gpiwnSj hasn’t so much as a silver teaspoon to 
^f, it’s a very poor taste, that’s all I can 


-W 


sh 

j shall like anything you care to give ir» look- 
anything at all. You know that, don’t ^ry good 
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said Di, springing up and putting her aT^Js 
round Miss Barbara’s stiff neck, to the derange¬ 
ment of her starched muslin handkerchief. 

“ Well, well, be a good bairn|” she said,, re¬ 
lenting under this caress, “And.the tray is 
without a scratch—Ii will say that; there’s 
never a teacup been put on it without a bit of 
waxcloth b§low.” 

A little depressed by so much good advice, 
and not elaied by this hint of possible heirship, 
Di hailed Ralph Mallcson's unexpected appear¬ 
ance with hnfeigned delight. She had just left 
Miss Piper, who had also her word of timid 
maidenly warning to give to the girl who was 
going out into the wide, wicked world, peopled, 
in this lady’s imagination, with processions of 
young men bent on enticing maidens to make 
the great experiment. 

“ Oh, Ralph! ” she cried, “ where did .you 
spring from? I’ve been saying good-bye to, 
everybody, and it’s, horrid.” 

“ In that fatal word there breathes despair,” 
said Ralph philosophically. “You don’t pro¬ 
pose that we should take farewell of each other, 
too, do you ? ” „ 

“ Not yet, if you are a good boy. You li^it 
take me for a little walk, it isn’t very late ; 'and 
soon we shall have no chance of walks 
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“Then we had better go to the Florida; its 
melancholy wastes will be in keeping with our 
feelings.” 

.“.Come an4 see the mountains,” she said 
comfortably slipping her arm into Ijis. “IVe 
been looking at them from Miss Pipers win¬ 
dow ; and, do you know, there is hardly a scrap 
of snow left any wliere—not mcjre tjian * a poor 
man’s washing,’ as Concha says. Have you 
been reading ? ” she asked,'* noticitig that he 
carried a large volume, “ Oh, I know,” she 
added severely; “ you’ve been. reviewing it, 
you’ve been cutting it up! ” 

“ Into mincemeat. Could you expect me to 
have mercy on a man who never ‘ begins ’ 
but always ‘ commences,’ and who speaks of 
the immortal Velasquess as a ‘ talented 
painter ? * ” 

“ You ought to think of his feelings.” 

“He ought to consider mine. He hasn't 
spared me a line of his tedirusness; tliis is only 
the half of his puerility. Let us he thankful 
publishers don’t insist on three-volumod books 
of travels yet; this fellow would have been 
quite equal to the occasion, you can see with 
whit, reluctance he writes his’ finis.” 

“I won’t let you see a word of my English 
diary,” said Di, holding up her head and look¬ 
ing at him severely; “ and it will be very good 
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indeed, because I’ll have the advantage of ati my 
cousin Bell’s opinions.” 

“ Come,” said Ralph, with much apparent de¬ 
pression, “who is severe now?^ But you’ll 
write to me sometimes ? If you will promise to 
write, I’ll let you off showing the diary, and 
that’s a most magnanimous offer, since I’ll lose 
all the benept of Miss Bell’s mature experience. 
You wouldn’t be so frivolous as to put it in a 
letter, of course.” ^ 

“ Oh, yes, I’ll write,” said Di, growing melan¬ 
choly at thb thought of the reparation involved 
in this promise. “And I want you to do some 
things for me, Ralph. T want you to go very 
often to see Miss Piper.” 

“ You don’t think there would be any danger 
—eh ? ” 

“ She trusts you,” said Di, half remorseful at 
the smile she could not resist. “ You couldn’t 
ask her to tea, I suppose ? ” she continued doubt¬ 
fully ; “ but you might go there—that would 
please her. And yon could take some cakes with 
you ; Concha will get them for you. You might 
say that you were very hungry, and it-would be 
quite true, because you do like tea, you 

“I might go without dinner, and then there, 
would be absolute truth in the statement' 
Must I appear in a swallow-tail, and da you 
think she will put on the blue satin ? ” 
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** The blue satin for yon ? No, indeed! Oh, 
♦Ralph, do you know I think she starves her¬ 
self.” She looked up at him with all the 
laughter extinguished in her soft eyes. “ And 
that greedy Mariquita eats so much.” I found 
Miss, Piper at dinner, and she told me that 
she had no appetite. She said the Pipers all 
ate sparingly ; but she looked hungry, and I 
know she was saving for Maii(|uita’s supper.” 
Di always spoke earnestly when her 'thoughts 
were busy with this ])oor lady, the sole survivor 
of a long lino. '' 

“Don’t you think the cousin —he of the silk 
trade—could be induced to come forward 
again ? ” Ralph olTered the suggestion with a 
smile. “ Why should he stop at a ]):iltry gown? 
Now, if he were to propose a little sum annually 
—it’s nothing to him, you know—and T dare say 
he was gratified to get that note from his kins¬ 
woman,” 

Di laughed. r 

“He managed very nicely that time,” slie 
said, “ and Philippa kept the secret beautifully. 
Do you know Mrs. Henshaw went to call on 
Miss Piper the day after the ball ? ” 

“The philosophy of clotbes,’' said Ralph, 
calmly. 

“ It is very good of you, Ralph ; but we 
mustn’t think of it. She would find out, and 
yoL. n. 38 
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that would vex her. I don’t think it matters 

'C 

much about her being poor, if Miss' Barbara 
would only forgive her—if you could bring that 
about ? She looked at him wfctfully., 

He shook his head. 

“ I will confess t<5 you, Di, that I stand in, 
awe of Miss Barbara. She snubs me. 'Ever 
since that, affair of the silver plate she has 
looked on mo as an indiscreet and frivolous 
youth, unworthy of trust.” , . 

“ And the teapot is to be mine,” said Di, 
laughing; “>{0 if yon let any one steal it while 
I am in England you will have to reckon with 
me. 

Thus they chatted lightly while the golden 
afteriicou sj)ent itself. Spring, in this ripe land, 
does her work almost audibly. As you listen 
you seem to hear the grass-blades growing; 
the wind that rustles melodiously through the 
tree branches sets free an imprisoned bud at 
every breath ; pukjing, palpitating life is every¬ 
where about you. 

Presently they both yielded to the spell, and 
ceased to talk. They were used to such pauses; 
tlieir friendship did not need the support of . 
ptitual speech, it could stand the test of 
They had seated themselves on a stoha. benQh 
in the gardens by the river. Above them the, 
little palace stood on a ridge overlooking the 
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'^©ea avenues and the wider country beyond, 
^bere.was a bit of mellow, crumbling wall near 
thorn; in and out of the loose masonry bright¬ 
eyed green lizhrds were darting. Beonys was 
watching them idly, with thoughts that wandered 
ispeeulatively into the future, not without vagpe 
thrills of anticipated pleasure in spite of her 
reluctance to face it. 

Balpli was not smoking, as was usual with ‘ 
him—he was conscious of a new and overmaster¬ 
ing restlessness that made it difficult even to sit 
still. He got up once, and brought hCr a handful 
of flowers. She took them and l)egan to weave 
them mechanically while he paced the path in 
front of her. That brief lialf-lumr held onq of 
the great struggles of life—the battles that are 
fought in silence, leaving to careless eyes no 
visible scar. It was so difficult to let her go 
and not to speak thcj words that had hovered 
on his lips so long. It was not the quick 
growth of a month or two v it was a love that 
was bound up with many years of bis life—with 
all of it that belonged to bis maiiliood. He 
remeihbered his hot youth, his voluntary 
r^OOUnioing of ambition, only as one remembers a 
feyer dream. The awakening, the peace and 
strength of recovery, the reviving of hope, were 
ail one with the thought of her. lie recalled 
hbw, as .a little unconscious child, she had com- 
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forted his sore and angry heart; how with ttni© 
she had but grown nearer and dearer. It was 4 
love fed by many memories, acquiring every 
year “ fresh strength and sanctity.” It was hard 
to forbid it spce(^h. 

. As he looked at her* he felt the impulse fierce 
within him to go to her, to take the little browti 
hand so carelessly busy among the flowers^ and 
to say to her—“ Stay vrith me, do not go to 
England; ‘let us begin a new life here, to¬ 
gether.” 

He knew that 'she would let her fingers lie 
without trembling in his clasp; he knew her 
sweet, candid eyes woujd rest .with perfect trust 
on his; that her lips would utter the consenting 
“yes” with hardly a moment's faltering pause. 
He could count on lier old habit of affection, 
on her unwillingness to give pain, even oh her 
deep desire to give him pleasure ; but the; 
treasure of her love—was that for him ? 

“ When she coires back,” he said to him$c||P 
reining in the impetuous words that were eager 
to leap forth. Tlie time to speak had not yet 
come. He counted much on her coming back. 
She might not like the great, busy world ;, sh^, 
might feel lonely and miss him there. 
thoughts were interrupted by her light latigh. 

“ Look here, Ralph,” she said; “ come and 
look at this?” 
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He eame up, and stood for a moment in 
►.silence. 

' s , , 

She was leaning with her arms on the back 
, of the seat. \ 

; .Behind, half hidden out of sight by the 
^ergrown bushes, was, an ancient statue, 
broken and defaced almost beyond recognition— 
a Hebe, .perhaps, long ago robbed of her* urn.’ 
This meek, weather-stained head Di had 
crowned with her flowers. ' * ‘ 

A sudden, whimsical fancy crossed his deeper 
thought, and ho, too, laughed aloud. The worn 
face, with its fantastic adornment, reminded him 
of nothing so much as of Miss Piper. 

“ You are a very irreverent young woman," 
he said. 

“’Why irreverent? Isn’t she a goddess ? I 
am crowning her.” 


“ Gods licroavcd, gods belated, 

Gods discrowned and de^socrated, 

Now, Pail is dead.” 

He spoke absently. “ So they say, but 1 
question it. Ho is hiding down there among 
the reeds, and when our backs are turned he 
will lift his head and look.about him—then 
he will creep up here. Listen! don’t you hear 
him f)iping ? ” 

I hear the wind and the water.” 
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‘‘And, I declare, Di, yoxir • ancient Hebe is 
smiling,” he said. He had flung hjmself oh 
the turf at her feet, and looked up at her lazily. 
“ She hears him, at*any rate.” ^ 

“ Nonsense,” said Di, hitting him softly tHth 
a flower which she threw at him; “ how could 
you smile if you had a broken nose and no lips 
tosp^akof?” 

“ IVe heard of people smiling with a broken 
heart—th&t must be a more difficult feat.” 

“ You don't believe in broken hearts ? ” 

“ Men hsiv’e died,and worms have eaten them*— 
but not for love,” he answered calmly. “ Your 
sickly, sentimental people who think all is lost 
because their dt^sire is denied them always 
seemed to me to be made of very flimsy, useless 
stuff. Duty is greater than happiness. It* is 
the law of lile for more of us than Goethe 
dreamed of perhaps, ‘ dass wir entsageu 
rniisson.’ ” ' ! 


H is voice was'hard. He was preaching this^ 
stern sermon to himself. She said nothing, butr 
she shivered a little, and the flowers dropped . 
from her fingers. ' ^ / 

“Poor Hel)c ! ” said lialph, with a laugh, 

“ your crown has come too late.” - 

“Don’t you believe in another life, .Ra 1| 
a life fi^r people who fail here ?” . \ 

“ 1 know nothing. But, on the wholes* if 
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there is npt something a little less narrow'and 
• ignoble in front of ns, I’d rather have been born 
a good while back. Say, in the age when the 
big lizards w^e masters of the world—the huge 
foreiatbersf of that little fellow on the wall— 
.before we had developed., this opposable thumb 
yirlnch, according to Mr, Herbert Spencer, gave 
ns the kingship over the beasts. How should 
you like to have been a big lizard, l)i ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t have had to go to London.” 

“ And I shouldn t have had to write an article 
on the political crisis. Newspapers-were not in 
that happy age, nor ‘copy’ nor prinlers’ devils 
waiting at the door. But, as I am not a joyful 
cate-free igiianodon. Hi, understand that I must 

go home. Look, the sunlight has died off that 
wall already.” 


“ And it is our last walk,” she said, rising 
reluctantly, “ until you come to Bugland. You 
will take me walks in Loiidon, won’t you ?” 

‘Uf the powers that be. don’t forbid. Isn’t 
Miss Bell a great stickler ior propriety ? She 
may object to my appropriating you.” 

don t care wbat Bell thinks,” she said 
recklessly j “ and 111 watch for you every day. 

inust come in this old velvet coat, lialph, 
because then you will seem like a bit of home.” 


Miss Bell s footman might hesitate to admit 
mei,” 
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“ ril let you in,” she answered confidently, 
“ I’ll be looking out for you; and I don’t thinly 
besides, Bell is so grand as to have a footman.” 

He had quite m/istered himsaif again. A 
little cynicism, not quite worthy perhaps, came 
to his aid, and he had all an Englishman’s horror 
of any sell-betrayal. 

Man is a many-sided animal, and even His 
keenest emotion has dangerous rivals. He 
loved this ghd well and truly. It was no mere 
fancy. lie was, indeed, “ too old to play ”—too 
young to have outlived hope and desire. But 
love with tlie man is never, as sometimes with 
the woman, the one absorbing interest of life. 
His existoneo was not made up of tea-drink¬ 
ings with elderly ladies, or of walks and talks 
'with youjjgor maidens. He had his woft 
and his friendships—a whole world of occu¬ 
pations they could not share, of plans and 
desires they never dreamed of. For th^^st 
he could wait. The only thing be had le^Kied 
well was this lesson of waiting. It seemed, 
when ho came to think of it calmly, something 
less than honourable to claim a promise from, 
her—and he knew she would promise—to 
bind her to himself and to his poor fortunes,, 
before she had so much as tried her wings ih 
the larger world, or turned her eyes beyond the 
narrow limits of her home. She should have 
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cbanoe. He would not ask her to share 
his crust while there might be others eager to 
offer her the cakes and ale of life. For she 
ought to ha^ the best. Putting aside every 
wish of his own, he always came hack to that 
'—this little girl was "worthy of the very 
best. 

“There is one'thing, Di,” he said after a 
little, speaking carelessly; “you promised to 
let me know if anything ‘botbered you. I 
fancy that you and Mrs. Jlenshaw don’t pull 
very well together.” , 

“ I don’t like her,” she answered with per¬ 
fect candour, “and she doesn’t like me; but 
that isn’t why-” 

“If you don’t care about travelling with 
her,” he interrupted lightly, “ you have only 
got to say so, and we can find some other 
escort. I may be going myself. j\nd there 
are the Grranis; some one told me they were 
going home soon.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t think I mind travel¬ 
ling with her,” sho answered reassuringly ; “ it 
isn’t so bad as that. And it isn’t ilie things 
she says so much as herself I dislike. But 1 
am not at all afraid of her now; and there is 
Philippa-” 

“ Were you ever afraid of lier?” he asked. 
, The lady in question hardly seemed to him 
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likelj to inspire fear—rather, perhaps, a 
contempt. 

“ I will tell you : I was 
would marry the padre.” 

“ Marry your father! ” he said with sorne 
surprise, forgetting tkat this had at one time 
been his own solution of the mysterious rela¬ 
tions ' that seemed to exi^t between them. 
* 

“ Why, you foolish child, have you been 
making yourself "miserable about that ? ” He 
could hardly restrain a smile. Mr. Ouvry sub¬ 
ject to the -grand passion! The notion had its 
ludicrous side. 

“Not now. But once T thought of it, and 
it made me <lreadfully angry. T could not 
have forgiven her if she had taken the padre 
‘ from me.” 

“Not even to have had Philippa for a 
sister ? ” 

She shook her head. 

He could not'know how difficult loyalty to 
Philippa had proved, wliat pangs steadfast love 
had cost lier; but the remembrance brought a 
little shadow over her bright face. 

“ She would not have been my sister always. 
She will go away and have a home of her own, 
and he very happy.” 

“ And you-Don’t you propose to have 

a homo of your own some day, too ? If you 


dreadfully afraid she 
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"iriftist on making a Miss Piper of yourself, I’ll 
a word to say to you in my capacity of 
guatdian.” ^ 

His tone was careless, btit if she had looked 
at him then she might have read his secret in 
his face. We can deceive with the words of the 
lips, but truth springs uncontrolled from the 
eyes. 

But she was not thinking of him at that 
moment. They had left the river and the 

ft' 

whispering reeds; they had climbed the ridge 
which is crowned by the little palace. She 
had turned her head and was looking back—a 
last long glance at the tangled wilderness of 
the garden, the wide plain, and, far to the west, 
tj^e faint blue ranges of Avila and Bcjar. It 
was but a moment to take farewell of these and 
of other visions; then she looked at him with 
gentle seriousness. 

I have the padre and you,'’ she said. 
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CHAPTER t. 

“ Soit lointaine, soit voisino, 

Eypagnole ou Sarrasine, * 

11 n’est pas tine cite 
Qui dispute, sans folie, 

A Grenade la jolio, 

La pommo cle la bcaiite, 

Et qui, graciense, etalo 
Plus de poiupe oiieutale 
Sous uii ciel plus encliantc.” 

Madamk Lavoisier was a prudent woman. 
She might consider in her secret heart tliat ihe 
preparations Bell thought necessary- for the re¬ 
ception of her young cousin wore a little too 
urgently pressed on the household, but she held 
her peace. She did more. She set her clever 
fingers—skilled in all dainty jiirts—to trim and 
decorate the room destined for T)i till it blosy 
somed into a dainty bower under ber touch. 

. “ If you would but let me arrange for you a 
VOL, ni. 39 
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littje/* she said, contemplating with pride the 
draperies of pink and while muslin, in 
she had swathed the bed and toilet^table, ** yotcr 
room is like a desert.” ‘ 

“No, indeed,” said Bell emphatically; ^‘ypu 
know I hate curtains. And, besides, my vdn- 

dows face the back, where all the smuts come 

• »♦ 
in. 

“ And yet you insist on this beautiful apaft- 
ment for a little tavage ?” 

“ Di isn’t a savage! ” Bell corrected her 
with digTi’ty. “ And if she is silly, she canH 
help that, I suppose ? ” 

“You will soon make her wise, my dear,” 
said madarae with her fine smile. 

“I will try.” Bcdl spoke sedately, quite 
unaware of any reason why she should smile 
in reply. “ And you will help me, of course ? 
You must give her French lessons; I dare say 
she has had no advantages at all. What is the 
use of knowing ’c^panish ? One gets more than 
enough of Don Quixote in a translation.” 

“ To leain a language one must live in the 
country wlieio it is spoken,” said 
uttering this truism with an ulterior ofeot not 
diflScult to detect. ^ ‘ 

^-M ** ^ know quite well what you mean,” 

'-aaid Bell calmly; “I have heard all that 
before.” 
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My child, your accent is really deplorable. 

‘ di^rtiressea me, it pains me beyond measure, 
it makes me feel as if I had failed in my duty 
towards you^ 

‘ “Then I’ll read French with Bi^and you.” 
said Bell, beginning to*laugh. “Between ns 
^ we shall agonize you. How I pity your ears ! 
rU get axiother copy of ‘ Tflemaque ’ and U new 
dictionary, and we can begin whenever Bi has 
rested from her journey.” ’ • • 

A month in Paris—a lit lie month,” madame 
murmured, “would do more than*1 he toil of 
years in this barbarous country.” 

“ Bi must see England first,” Bell explained 
, gravely. “You will notice that J am nol at all 
prejudiced. I make no complaint about Scot¬ 
land coming second; I am willing she should 
see everything before 1 lake her to Kylinure.” 

“ Then we go to Kylmure! ” Madame folded 
her hands in resigned despair. 

“ Of course,” said Bell, staring at her; “ have 
you forgotten that my uncle is Scotch, though 
he has chosen to repudiate his country and live 
in a foreign land ? ” 

“ Ah,” said madame lightly, “ there may be 
good reasons for that.” 

Bell paused and looked at her doubtfullj^'r 
trying, perhaps, to discover if there was a doubli 
meaning in this careless speech. 
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‘t I didn’t know you knew,” she said oracu^ 
larly. 

Madame did not know, but she said nothing. 

“ There is at least no reason why Di should 
not see her native land,” Bell went on gravely 
after ti moment. “And if she is not a great 
deal more silly that I think she is, she will be 
displeased with me that I do not take her there 
at once.” 

“One mist not mind the displeasure of a 
foolish child,” said madame, putting light fin¬ 
ishing touches to the drapery of a mirror. Her 
neat bodice was stuck over with pins. She 
held her head on one side, and was seemingly 
absorbed in her task, but she glanced a little 
curiously at Bell, who stood twisting the cord 
of the blind absently in her fingers, and looking 
out in front of her with eyes that saw nothing. 
London was at least a degree more endurable 
than the Highland moors Boll held in such 
passionate love; i*t was also nearer the longed- 
for paradise on the otlier side of the channel. 

Bell had apparently not heard the last words. 
She moved from the window presently, and 
came and stood near the table. She watched 
madame adjust an airy little bow of pink ribbou 
^.vith great nicety. 

“ I want to be good to her,” she broke oUt 
suddenly. “ She is my only cousin, and my 
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”—she hesitated—“ if he is not all ^hat 
be ought to have been, and I suppose that is 
whet you meant when you spoke of reasons, 
there is the more need to tal^e her away and to 
be kind to her.” 

“ Eh, why shouldn’t w/3 be kind to the poor 
child ? ” said madamo, who was very discreet. 

A child like that is easily amused. We* must 
take her to see the sights. The English love to 
look at the block on which\they .severed the 
heads of their kings and queens, and at the 
graves in Westminster Abbey. And for a 
little liveliness you could have a dance and a 
musical evening and a little acting, perhaps. I 
myself would not mind*helping you to arrange 
the costumes, llelieve me, young peo 2 )le must 
be gay.” 

Ob, of course she must sec the Tower— 
that is very instructive. And we’ll have the 
dance, too, if sho likes,” said l>ell, wlio wished 
to be magnanimous ; but I do, opc she isn't 
like the Hedmayncs and the Harrisons, with not 
a thought beyond balls and tlieutres.” 

“ She is eighteen,” said madame siunificantl^. 
She will be nineteen in June. I asked her 
in my last letter,” said this Jiterfil young lady.^ 

But of course I wish her to be happy in 
own way, if not in mine, I tljink the room will 
do splendidly; it only wants some books.” 
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. Telemaque and the / 

Mugdnie”Grandet is very improving reading;*^; ^ 
**Balzac,” said Bell severely, “you will, te. 
proposing Zola next.” ^ ; 

“I will, leave the literature to/you^” said:’ 
madame gracefully; “ l;)ut some floweys, you will' 
not forbid the little one flowers, will you, Beil 
“ I * have thought of them,” she answered • 
hastily, with an odd suspicion of a blush. “ Fll 
provide thep in- good time; it's too soon yet^ 
they would wither before she came. , Lunch 
will be ready in ten minutes,” she said warningly, 
disappearing as she spoke. 

Madame Lavoisier laughed softly to herself 
in the solitude of the pretty room. Bell’s in*, 
dependence, her formality, her candour amused 
the lady who acted the part of mother and 
guide. When she tried to hold a little secret she 
was only clumsy. Madame had a great respect 
for people who could keep a secret, but she loved 
Bell, and she foigave her that she could not 
better learn to command her face. That hint 
as to Mr. Ouvry’s possible motives for living? ip, 
Madrid was a mere random arrow, but that, it ; 
had sped home proved how poor a woman 
the world Bell wa?. Madame had but ,td 
and everything would be tojd her, but s'ho' 
the grace not to ask. “ In five minutes shfe 
let the cousin know that she has penetrated^Ee 
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little myf?tery/’ She shrugged *her 
:shoulders; how could she help it? She was 
aoj^^ry for the poor little victim about to be over¬ 
whelmed wi^ Bolls compassionate kindness; 
hut what could she do? ’fpu could no more 
teach Bell not to show what she felt than you 
could substitute a pure Parisian accent for her 
''faulty French. 

Meantime the house was being turned upside 
down for Di’s bene lit. Bell -took iijfinite pains 
to secure for her the ])rettinesses she scorned for 
herself. The house which she had occupied for 
several winters had satisfied her,•though it dis¬ 
tressed her companion, because it was furnisbed 
with some regard to solidity, and because the 
frivolous trifles that it pleased the woman of her 
acquaintance to gather about them were absent. 

Now all this was to bo changed. Di was to 
be made comfortable and hajqiy, and, if it was 
necessary to her felicity to bo surrounded by 
monstrosities in the garish crewel work then 
coming into fashion, by siieoiinons of curious 
and unlovely china, by King Charles’ spaniels, 
Manx cats, love-birds, ev(^i, tlieii those should 
not be awariting. She braved the laughter of 
bef friend, Miss Townsend, and wont to her for 
: instmetion. She was eager to learn, and busied 
herself with a patient study of the latest Va¬ 
garies of the feminine fancy. Her own room, 






^ madanie had protested, remained like a * 
There was no carpet, curtains were forhiddeh' 
because these impeded the entrance of fresh air' 
through the windows, open day and night to 
admit it. ^ There *%vas an atmosphere of bhill 
robustness, a great Iqok of virtue in the few 
plain, strong chairs, and the table loaded with 
books and materials for useful needlework, The, 
contrast between it and the little bower mstde 


ready for Deonys was perfect. It would be 
difficult to explain all her motives in making, 
these preparations, in “ violating her principles,” 
as Miss Townfeend put it; but undoubtedly the 
strongest of them was a wish to be kind. She 

O 

had neglected her cousin too long, and now she 
wished to atone for her neglect. When this 
young woman conceived any particular line of 
action to be her duty, she was apt to embrace it 
with a breathless promptitude, and her nearest 
obligation at this moment seemed to her to be 
the consolation of Beonys. 

Madame might lift her eyebrow^ and shrug 
her shoulders delicately, but she coiild not make . 
Bell see that she was arguing from a false 
premiss, when she supposed Di to be a suffering 
and badly-used young person. Bell, in truth,- 
knew very little about her uncle, and could not 
have revealed any thrilling secrets to her friend, 
but she understood that he had “done something,” 
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in bneiness that made it pleasant and comfort¬ 
able for him to pitch his tent in a country that 
had then no extradition treaty with England. 
The very vagueness of tlie charge against him 
made her doubly severe in her judgment of him, 
hut it also lent a two-edgod keenness to her 
desire to console Di. With her, as with so many 
others, “ to be loved one must be sufibiing; 
she had little sympathy with the’ prosperous 
and the happy, but any hint' of ^eal pain or 
trouble was quick to stir her native kindliness. 
She invested her unknown cousin ^vith all her 
own sensitive shrinking from any taint of dis¬ 
honour* She pictured her as living in a per¬ 
petual warfare between duty and affection, 
made the harder because' she w.'is undoubtedly, 
to judge by her letters, a weak and wavering 
little woman. In short, I)i was the excellent 
and much-tried heroine of fiction; and Bell, the 
good genius who always comes forward to 
reward virtue in story books. 

You want to let her down gently, I know-,” 
said Miss Townsend, who came to survey the 
preparations the capacity of critic. “ But, Bell, 
my dear, I*m afraid you have overshot the mark. 
If you demoralize her with aJl tliis luxury, how 
will you reconcile her to Scotland, where I 
understand one has to rough it a little ? ” 

I suppose you think the kilt is universal, 
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atidHliat we all live on porridge/* said Bell^ 
quick to defend her nation. “ Not that I eee 
any reason why we shouldn’t. In the Orimeati 
war it is a known fact that the kilted regiments 
suffered much less than the others, and bjb for 
porridge, if you would consent to take it for 
breakfast, Amelia-” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Townsend faintly. 
“ I think rii see how it agrees with your cousin 
first.” 

“ It would give you a beautiful complexion.” 

“ That 'v/ould Jbe dear bought,” said Miss 
Townsend, witn a shudder. “ Now, that’s what 
I call very clever of you,” she suddenly ex¬ 
claimed. “ I febouldn’t have given you credit 
for so much diplomac}^, Bell." 

She was standing before a daintily-carved 
bookcase, and she glanced at its contents with 
much amusement. Tlie books, which were 
good editions, had been selected with a great 
deal of cunning, and they, everyone of them, had 
for tlieir theme the gJoiifying of “the North 
Countree.” Thci'o was the immortal Scott, of 
course; and tlieic were also the works of a later 
master of fiction, who has proved to us that the 
earthly paradise is,to bo found in certaifXpBands 
of the far north Atlantic. 

“ Where could you find better books, for 
novels ? ” Bell asked, with a touch of defiaime 
in her voice. 
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Oh, certainly,” said Miss Townsend ’ de- 
n^nrely* ** Fm so glad you don’t draw the line 
ishort of novds. Scotch novels by Scotch writers, 
of course. I’ll borrow som(^ of them next time 
I have one of my bad colds,” 

** Well, only when you, have a really bad one, 
Amelia.” 

And what about the little Spanish cousin,” 
said Amelia in an injured voice. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to say you have bought allMhese ebooks—not 
even got them from Mudie’s or Sjuith’s —j ust to 
be ready in case she falls ill! ” 

“Idon’t mean her to bo ill—if i can help it,” 
said Bell evasively. 

“Now, Bell, do you moan to tell me Miss 
Outry won’t road every one of tlieso novels 
after you suppose her to ])e in bed and safely 
tucked in for the night ? I dare say you will 
take away the candles, but you will give her 
a fire, of course—she is sure to bo chilly—and 
she will be a horrid little 'paragon if she 
doesn’t steal out of bod after you ai’e gone and 
read herself blind by the light of the flames.” 

“ She may read in the daytime,” said Bell 
bravely. 

“Bead novels in the daytime! Do 1 hear 
' aright?” ’ - o 

. I got them for her to read. And, Amcdne 
tjou don’t understand. I can’t explain »dor a 
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lias suffered a great deal. She has 
unhappy. ” “ J; \. 

Oh,” said Miss Townsend airily, ^^ aDd:‘ I ’ 
suppose I, being 53iighsh, don’t suffer wheD' I 
have one of my——” ^ : 




“ I’ll bring you a whole armful next tii^ei 
Bell interrupted, owning herself to be defeated/' 
“ English ones—there are some good English 
novels.” • 

“ What a generous admission ! I’ll keep 
you to your word. Do you know, my dear, I 
think yoii’<ire not'so very unlike the rest of 
lis, after all.” * 

That Miss Bell had indeed a redeeming 
spice of folly in her *io link her to her kind 
was proved to the satisfaction of Madame 
Lavoisier a few days later, when a neat hamper 
was delivered by the Great Northern Railwaty 
Company’s van at the Kensington house, . " 

‘‘It’s—some flowers I ordered,’! said Sell, 
eyeing the hamper rather shamefacedly. “ T^ke 
it to my rcpm, Morris.” 

“ Flowers ? oh, do let me help you to arrange 
them. I adore flowers,” cried madam®*; 
“ Covent Garden in the morning early—fb^sr 
—five o’clock. That is one of the things,. 
nust take the little cousin to see. It iS'-;}^ 
te than the graves in the abbey.” 
didn’t get these from Covent 
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^ * * * ' ' " H 1 I* ‘ ' % 

Blfl} at lier friend. “I sent to 

.'K^litOiiiTe for them; the school children gathered 


, ih, from Kylmure.” Madame spoke softly, 
if she did not know very well^—cuilning 
that the .order had been given days 


? . . I dare say you think me very silly,’"* said 
Bell loftily. 

“ It is charming. A beautiful r^itention. I 
begin to have hope of you, my child.” 

. “ Oh, it isn’t aAything to make a fUss about,” 
she answered almost petulantly; it was only a 
fancy of mine.” 

, ** Shall we put the poor flowers in water ? ” 

Madame’s dainty fingers were hovering about 
the rope that bound the hamper. Her face was 
admirably grave. That the practical, .sensible, 
unimaginative Bell should indulge in a fancy 
was a thing one might be pardoned for smiling 
at, ‘ Madame’s hopes began to rise, fl^o be sure 
th& pretty attention was only for tlie benefit of 
the .little, cousin and for the glorification of 
, $^tland, but it might grow-—this little seed of 
.|ej^timcnt. The next time it might be someone 
eWfpr whom the flowers were.ordored. Already, 

, quick fingers were unravelling the 

' &ot% her Spanish castle was a-buildirig. If one 
/ttii'ght^. npt go to Paris, what was to hinder a 
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Kttfe bit of Paris from visitiBg Londoli ? TEdro 
"<vas a certain M. Adolphe, for instatice^ ^ho bad l 
never seen the great modern Babjldn, whieb» 
after all, it was the duty of every one to see^ 
If the young guest about to arrive were 
happy, as Bell insisted, what could be bettet for 
her than the society of a lively and charming 
young man, who was, moreover, madame’s cousin, 
and quite, one might say, a child of the house ? 

Madame^liad'got the length of considering 
it a serious duty to provide for the perfecting of 
her pupil’s accentwhen Bell* somewhat rudely 
checked the growth of this air-fabric. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about arranging 
tbem,” sbe said; “ they are only wild flowers. 
You know you don’t cfire about wild flowers.” 

“There are here the contents of an entire 
wood,” said inadame, contemplating the treasure 
before her. “ They liave been diligent for once, 
the children. But to sleep with so many 
flowers about one ? ” 

“ Morris can take the vases away at night,” 
said Bell, prejiariiig to march off with her spoils. 
“ Of course, 1 know they are not good in a sleep¬ 
ing room, especially for people who won’t open 
the window, and prefer to kill themselves with 
carbonic acid.” ' ^ 

With this parting shot she lifted the hamper 
and went away, her head in the air, her Step 
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It was true, as madame said, tliat the whole 
r ^t^pring verdure of the Kylmure woods seemed to 
^ l^ve been transported to the dull London house. 
Thera were no cowslips like those that grew tall 
at)d strong on the banks of the Kylmure burn 
under thp birches and firs; the little blue cups 
of the squill seemed to bring with thorn the deep 
*azur6 of the sky and the scent and sound of the 
aea as it breaks on the red«brown rocks of that 


northern shore. Bell, with her' passionate 
patriotism, felt as if the very flowers must plead 
with Di for love of the land they <*ame from. 
Surely, she could not mistake their language. 

The room looked very pretty when the last 
touches were put to it. it would, peihaps, ho too 
much to say tliat all this elaboiate picparation 
was part of a deep-kiid scheme, hut it was certain 
that Bell entertained subtle pl.ins for winning 
Di over to loyalty. She would teach her to love 
Scotland so much that she would never care to 
leave it. She was very aii^iy indeed when 
madame hinted that Hi might f«dl in love and 
might oven marry and settle far fiom the north. 

“ What has she to do with mai riage ? *’ she 
said hotly. “ She will never think of it ~ never. 
You must not put such notioji*^* into her head.” 

“ They generally come of themselves.” 

*^Not unless they are talked about. You 
must not speak to her about lovers,” she lec- 
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tureS her old governess; and madame, afraid to , 
imperil M. Adolphe’s chances of an invitation - 
to London, promised penitently. 

“ She will live with me. I don’t mean to 
marry, as,you know quite well; and I have 
plenty of money for us.both.” 

“ And the little one’s father ? ” 

“ Of course lie muse consent. He will see 
that it is lor her good. She will have ad¬ 
vantages here that she could not have in Spain* 
and there are many reasons why it would be 
best. As for all that talk about marrying, I 
think it is great folly.” 

“ There are so many foolish people in the 
world! ” 

“ Well, Di and I need not add to the number. 

We can stay all the year round at Kylmure, 

when you carry out that ridiculous plan of yours, 

and go to live in Paris. Yes, I think ii will be 

very cruel of you to leave me; but ho’w Can I 

help it, if you will be so unpatriotic?” . , 

It was clear that Miss Bell was very indignant, 

indeed. . , 

# * * # ♦ '. 

Meantime, to go back a little, Di, whose future 
was thus being arranged for her, was travelling • 
with her companions towards Grranada. ! ' 

They started one night late in April. tho' 
last moment Ralph found that he could hot go ■ 
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but be had been of the greatest use, 
Mrifc Heashaw said, addressing Dednys. The 
•ladies, with their maid, had a compartment for 
theh^elyes; while Felix and Mr. Ouvry elected 
to smoke, . Ealph had seen to the luggage and 
got the tickets, he had also supplied them with 
literature for the journey. It was wonderful, 
that he was a bachelor and had no 
thoughtful he was. Mrs. llenshaw 
pointed out that you did not expect siich delicate 
attentions from a man who had enjoyed so little 
of ladies’ society. 

“ Perfume and flowers, and just^ the cakes you 
like best, Philippa. Perhaps Miss Ouvry will let 
you have some—just one or two liny ones. No, 
my dear, you must not give me your flowers. 
Think how disappointed somebody would be! ” 
‘‘Ealph meant them for us all,'’ said Di, 
showering sweetmeats hastily into Philippa’s 
lap; but Mrs. Henshaw shook her head. She 
was gracious, even playful, and fiot at all jealous. 
She spent many moments of the night, while 
Philippa slept and Di would fain have followed 
her example, in disconrsing on Ralph’s merits. 

All the time they were journeying through 
; Mancha, its twirling wind-mills—those giants 

that the knight of sad countenance went forth 
to conquer—^motionless and black against the 
feint moonlit sky. Di looked out at that sad 
voii. m. 40 
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breadth of upland country, which is classic 
gt*ound for every traveller, and listened, with 
what patience she could summon, to this praise 
of Ralph. 

“ We must wait for him,” said the speaker. 
“ Ill write him one of ray little notes when we 
get to the hotel. Nobody ever refuses me. 
Ihisiliess, did you say ? Oh, he will come, 
never fear. There are stronger motives. When 
Philippa’s* lapoor' dear papa was in love with 

me-” Tlien she launched into a long story, 

in the luMdle of which Di was rude enough 
to fall asleep. ‘ 

At Menjibar they had breakfast, Mrs. Hen- 
shaw was not quite so amiable as before; but 
then, after a night journey, one needs to be 
young in order to maintain one’s cheerful views 
of life. 

Felix slipped out while the others still lin-. 
gered at the table, and examined the resources 
of the diligence 'to w'hich they were harnessing 
the long team of mules. A stout^ elderly 
Spanish gentleman, wrapped in a^-r®feak and 
smoking a cigarette, had taken a seat in the 
coupe ; but there were still two vacant places.-. 

He returned and went boldly up to Deonys. 

“ If you would care to sit in the coupe,” he 
said, there’s room. You like the air, I know ; 
and it's a good place for a view.” 
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“The coupe?” said Di, so that everybody 
could hear. “ Oh yes, it is the best place for 
a view, Pbilippa must sit there. I have seen 
it all before.” ‘ 

She turned away, and loft the ^oung man 
disconsolate and rather ahgiy, if tlie truth must 
be told. Had he not carefully arranged his 
“traps,” so that there sliould bo rqpm for only 
one other person ? and here, it was coolly pro¬ 
posed that he should take Philippa f 

Di soon settled matters by seating herself 
inside the lumbering coach with ber* father and 
Mrs. Henshaw; and that lady, seeing her 
daughter about to mo nut the ladder brought 
out for her benefit, insisted, with much ap¬ 
parent anxiety, that Mr. (Sliester sliould look 
after her, and see tliat no disaster befell her, 

“ A strange gentleman, you know—isn^t 
there room for Blake ? ” 

“There isn’t much room for any one. A 

# 1 / 

small person would be best,' said Felix, his 
hopes reviving. (Blake was even taller than 
her young mistress.) But tlioiigli he looked at 
Di; she never so much as turned tier liead. 
She was making some little arrangements for 
her father’s comfort. 

“ There, padre,” she said, “ put your feet up 
here ; IVe plenty of room.” 

“ Perhaps if your maid changed places with 
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me-:—Felix began again, lingering, at. tTbie; 
window. ^ 

“ I can’t possibly do without he»,” said\MjSi 
Henshaw hastily.^ Then, confidentially,. “I 
trust you‘'to take care of my child.” 

Meanwhile Philippa* had mounted nimWyi >’ 

“ There’s Jots of room,” she called out; 4^d 
Felix, resigned to his fate, took his seat beride 
her. ' 

“ How ridiculous mamma is! As if I were 
likely to fall out! It was nice of Di to give 
me this pface^. It is very pleasant up here, 
don’t you think ? ” 

“ Charming,” he answered. But for the first 
ten minutes he was almost sulky. 

So they travelled through fair Andalusia, 
climbing upwards by a road all bordered with 
flowers, the hills before them soft with quick- 
changing light and shadow. 

At Jaen they stopped to dine—a sleepy 
place, with the silence and indolence of the 
East about its courts and palm-fringed gardens. 
Then on again in the same order as before ; but 
now tbey drove under a snow of bloss^iji^.’ 
trees, and with the singing of the ; 

make their music*'all the way. 

By this time everybody was a little cross and 
tired. Mr. Ouvry and Mrs. Hensbaw slumhered 
by fits and starts, and even the lively talk in-; 
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tliQ coBp^ peased; and tliere was no mofef in- 
.fcest’ to be got out of the strangling, wayward 
iSxules, or the muleteer’s maledictions. Their 
fdlow “ passenger scattered sombre remarks, 
which neither of them cailsd to appropriate; 

, then he, too, wrapped himself closer in the folds 
of his big cloak and fell asleep. Felix, dis¬ 
regarding the proprieties and leaving Philippa 
to her fate, got down once or twioe to stretch 
his cramped limbs and gatbor handful of 
flowers to pass in at the window by which Di 
sat. 

As they neared their journey's end the* 
country about them grew wilder, more rugged, 
with downward glimpse-is into valleys and ham¬ 
lets where the shadows wore falling fast. By- 
and-hy the moon sailed up, and whitened all 
the path before them. 

Felix had been walking for a long time, 
keeping pace easily with the diligence, for the 
mules were tired, and woulJ no longer he 
Spurred on by any threats of tlie mayoral. Di, 

' who* was not asleep, could sec him from her 
. corner. In a little wliile he came up and 
tapped softly on the glass. She rose, and 
;; lowered it with great caution. 

“ They are all asleep,” she’ wliispered. 

Can’t you come out ? ” he asked, also speak¬ 
ing low. 
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Ske shook her head. 

“ It would disturb them.” 

“ I wanted to look at Oranada with you—for 
the first time,” ho said, They '"tell me we 
shall sec it in a moment—from the bridge.” 

She answered nothing as she leaned out. 
She still held tlie flowers he had gathered, and 
they scented the air. The moonlit spring night 
was very still about them ; here and there wero 
checkered bands of shadow, but the silver 
radiance seemed to grow and spread. Pre¬ 
sently, acvpss the vega, they saw the qity 
shadowy and mysterious, crowning the heights, 
with a red light burning here and there, and 
behind it the dusky ina^ss of the sierras relieved 
against the sky. They could hear a clock 
somewliere cliiming eleven ; there was no other 
sound except the jingle of the harness bells. 

The city seemed asleep, and they had the 
whole wide world to themselves. 
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CHAPTER II. 

i 

“ Et ogo in Arcacliti- vixi.” 

“ Why wasn’t I born four hundred years affo?” 

V O 

said Felix. “ I might have been 'sultan liore 
as well as another fellow.” 

“ You would have made a capital sultan,” said 
Philippa ; ^‘you are so magnificently idle.” 

“‘Not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, wore 
more 

Than to walk all day like the Sultan of old in a garden 
of spice,’” 

said Mr. Ouvry, who could quutc gracefully on 
occasion. He got up and went away slowly, 
leaving the young people to their raptures. 
“Where are you going, padre?” Hi sprang 
; after him. She slid her hand through his arm. 
“ Only to read the newspapers.” 
“Newspapers!” said the girl wonderingly. 
It seemed to her strange that any one could care 
:to follow the dry course of politics while he 
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might fcfeathe at ease the large and liberal air 
of the Alhambra. 

I 

“ Chester has lent me the Times —only a week 
old, this time. The legends are enongh for you, 
eh ? That’s the way with you women, you dare 
more for the oldest and mustiest love story than . 
for the fate of a nation.” 

“ Oh, but I haven’t forgotten the fate of the 
nation,” said Di, who had but yesterday seen, 
the ragged Carlist prisoners taking exercise 
under guard in the deserted court of Philip’s 
huge blunder. “ There, I’ll leave you in peace 
to read, padre, ^and you can tell me by-and^^by 
wh^t is going to happen to us.” 

But she did not immediately follow his advice 
and go back to her friends. 

To feel to tlie full the strange spell of this 
dream palace one must be alone, or, at best, in 
the dim company of vanished caliphs ,and 
dark-eyed liouris. She was best pleased to 
escape her comppnions for a little. She went 
and parted the myrtle hedge, and peeped nt 
the gold-fish teeming in the basin; the wat^ 
is clear and shows a double growth of slender 
shaft and arch ; she dipped her fingers in it- 
and stirred the ripples till the strange! apd 
ancient writing reflected in it wavered and grew^ 
indistinct. ' ^ 

It is all very solitary. The rough wall of the ■ 
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Toit© di Comaiies rises lucidly at one end ; 
within and beyond are other courts dimly seen, 
and furthest away of all a window in which 
a bit of azure sky is caught and framed. 

Deonys sat down on the cool marble and 
looked about her at the; faded splendour, the 
hints of past magnificence, the solemn invo¬ 
cations in strange tracery everywhere round 
her. She ^ was thrilied and excited,'and full of 
wondering admiration, and yet she yy^as restless ; 
the peace, the slumberous silence, the blank 
indifference to the life of to-day tbab meets your 
everywhere within these- walls troubled her and 
somehow disturbed her serenity—or was it, 
perhaps, the .light laughter that reached her 
carried on the clear still, air? For once, Phi¬ 
lippa’s voice had an. unwelcome sound. 

When she went back t.O'her companions, she 
found those two prosaic young people discussing 
the pleasures of idleness. Felix was hotly 
proving from poetic ami otho:? sources that it 
** hath its morality.” 

He was lying on Ids back,, his head supported 
, by his hands;, while Philippa had seated hei*self— 
another Una-—on one of the lions that surround 
the ‘gfeat marble- basin in the court that bears 
their name. He looked up eagerly when l)i 
-.appeared coming slowly through the gleaming 
forest of columns. 
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“ Come and defend me,” he said. He seldoih' 
called her hj her name. 

“ Who is accusing you ? ” She drew a little 
nearer. 

V S 

“ Ilis own conscience,” said Philippa promptly, 
“if he has any left by this time. Can you 
imagine anything more shameful than lying {.n 
bed till ten o’clock—liere of all places?” 

“ It’s a w(jll--knowu axiom that you can’t burn 
your candle,, at both ends at once,” he replied 
meekl 3 ^ “ 1 was consuming the midnight oil 
’^iong after your light was out.” 

“Oh, I kn(5w. You were ‘boiling down’ 
Mun’ay. Now, do you think there is any good 
ill making hash of another person’s mutton in 
that way ? For my part, I like the joint best 
whole. I don’t care for literary spoon meat* 
It’s a poor compliment to my intellectual 
appetite.” 

“ This, for instance,” said Felix—lie seized the 
guide-book and read. “ ‘ The court is an hypas* 
tliral cpiadrilateral oblong of twenty-six feet 
by seventy-three feet wide, and twenty-two and 
a half feet under the galleries.’ There’s a nice 
plain, bald sbitemont for 3 ^ou. Our 
is to pace it, and see whether the measurehie^tb 
is perfectly correct. If we could make it out- 
a (piarter of an inch wrong either way , that 
would be so niucli kudos for us.” 
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•‘‘You may go alone then—it’s -too hot-~»you 
may have all the glory to yourself. If I kept 
a diary I’d try to find something fresh to say.” 

** Bid you ever try to write a hook ? ” 

“ No. Don’t you know it‘s the distinguished 
people who don’t write hooks ? ” , 

’ *^Well, its a very wholesome experience,” 
he observed, following with his eye the move¬ 
ments of a white dress ]mKsing’^ now from 
sunshine into shadow. “ I wrote ope once.” 

“ A tragedy in blank verse, no doubt, I’ve 
noticed that is what everybody begii> with.” 

was rather proud of that pciTormance. 
I rather expected that when it ap])earod it 
'would make a small sensation. 1 had visions 
of editors scowling at eacli other on the stairs 
that lead to my rooms, and of printers’ devils 
jostling each other in the lobby. I was pre¬ 
pared to be interviewed by the society journals 

as the coming man, you know-” 

“ Well—wiiat came of it all: ” 

“ Nothing came of it all,” said F’elix, 
solemnly:. “ That book disappeared mysteri¬ 
ously—it was strangled in the birth. It’s a 
case of the ‘survival of the fittest,’ I suppose. 
I consoled myself with the .remembrance that 
I was. not the only aspiring genius doomed to 
fiilenee.” 

“ What a dreadful and most dismal world it 
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would be, if all tbe tragedies that ara , 

were published! ” said Philippa, meditatirely#, 
Suppose some new-fledged M.P., biirnihg to 
distinguish himself, brought in a bill making it 
compulsory on us all to read them! Here eomoa 
Di. I think we’ll not toll Mr. Chester what fee 

i K . ^ , LX 

missed this morning, Di. We don’t want, oir. 
adventures to be ignoininiously buried in ati 
editor’s waste paper basket.” 

“Not ev^Ti if I promise to respect yont 
mutton ? ” He spoke lazily, but he rose and 
■^went forwjKd to the tazza. Di was leaning over 
it, staring absently at the water; he looked 
down at it too. 

“ Tell me about it,” he said. 

This moiTiing ? ” She- straightened herself. 
“ Oh, it was beautiful; it was too- hot to sleep, 
so we got up as soon as it was light and went 
out. We came here by the Gate of Justice-— 
that one with the hand and key carved op. it, 
you know. It was dreadfully dark in the-'hleep 
bit of road between the walls, and when we got 
to the place of Cisterns there was a sentry lying 
on a bench who looked just like one of the 
carved knights in the cathedraL” ; ! 

“ Except that he was snoring,” said Philippa.', 

“ He never moved when we passed him. 
we got in by the little door, and it was-like 
stepping out of to-day into yesterday^ TTdti 
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y jaiijglat ,hate thought you were among the Moors 
• again/^ 

Only’’-^Philippa again interrupted care¬ 
lessly^*^ Moorish gentlemen didn’t wear frock 
cofite and tall.hats and light kid gloves, did 

,v Did you expect him to wear a turban ? ” 

**He? Who is he?” said Felix, misliking 
the pronoun, 

“That’s a secret. No, Di*^ he !s*iiot to be 
tqld” 

“ Why not ,? There is nothing to’hide. Just 
as. we got into the Court of Myrtles we saw 
some one moving behind the pillars, and we 
.were both a little startled; for it might have 
been a ghost, you know.” 

“Oh, a ghost,” said Felix, comfortably. “ So 
, you met the fellow who haunts this place ? Do 
the spectres hereabouts bow to the tyranny of' 
public opinion in tbe matter of their ‘ get up’ ? 
A ghost in a frock coat and lavender kids— 

. above all, a ghost in a tall hat-” 

“ But you are all wrong,” said Di, laughingly; 
it was a real man and a very fat one. 1 know 
: a little ; and wasn’t it odd that he should 

odme here at the very same hour as we did ? ” 

; Very odd indeed,” said Felix gloomily.' 

’ v;“He .said he saw us yesterday. He lives 
^ here, you know; we met him the last time.” 
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“ Oh, he lives here?” P’elix began to hate 
the fellow on the spot. Then he comes Here 
often in the morning, I suppose.” p 

“ You had better, get up to-morrow, and then 
perhaps you will see him too-,” said Philippa. 
“ lie speaks English “very nicely, and he Will 
tell you all the legends to put in your diary.; I 
dare say he could call up spirits from the vasty 
deep for you too. He is very obliging. If there 
doesn’t happen to'be a story to fit your fancy, 
he’ll make you one. lie has a great deal of 
imaginatioh—^hasn’t he, Di ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” she answered carelessly; 
and PYlix began to brighten at once. “ I didn’t 
listen to him much. I think it would have been 
nicer if we had been alone. A man like that 
somehow makes beautiful things seem impos¬ 
sible.” 

“ I should think so,” said Felix, with great 
energy. “ Whoever heard of a fellow getting 
himself up like that at four o’clock in the 
morning! ” 

“ It was six ; and I think it was very nice of 
him when he knew he was going to meet 
ladies.” 

“ So he knew.” -Felix’s voice grew grim once 
more. 

“ What nonsense, Philippa ! How. could he 
possibly tell that we were coming?” said Di 
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gravely. ** And, after all, the time to^ see 
ghosts and to listen to the old stories is in the 
moonlight, , I believe,*’ she said, impressively, 
you come at the right hour you hear the 
strangest sounds—whisperings and rrjurmurings 
and the clanking of chains—hut tlie thing i» to 
come at the right time.” 

“ Let us come to-night,” said Felix gaily; 
“ there’s moonlight if that is indispensable to 
his ghostsliip’s appearing, and we ^an v-ait his 
pleasure.” 

“But there is more than one,” sal (1 Philippa'; 
with a little shudder ; “ there are over so many. 
Don Juan Davila told us lie had seen them. 
Didn’t he, l)i ? ” 

“ He said he had seen the wliole of tlio Abcn- 
cerrages,” said Di, witli a cpiaint little smile. 
“But you know you spoke about his imagina¬ 
tion, Philippa.” 

“ Why not a dozen as well as one ? By all 
means let us liave the wliole lob Tt is as well to 
go in for a big sensation when you are at it.” 

“ I think it ought to he Boabdil who is not 
allowed to rest in his grave. It was he who 
beheaded them here—in the fountain.” Di 
dipped her hand in the water that onco ran red 
with, the blood of an illustrious line; the drops 
trickled white and clear from her fingers. 

“ They say now it was another who did the 
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deed—not Boabdil at all; indeed, for all I 
know, they make the whole thing out to be a., 
myth. They have a way nowadays of taking . 
all the picturesqueness out of history.” 

“ Oh, but this must be true, at least, for there 
arO the blood-stains! ” Oi pointed to* the dingy * 
spots, precious to the cicerone, that dim the 
whiteness of the marble. 

‘‘ Well, that is conclusive evidence, iCertainly,^ 
said Felix, with so much gravity that they all 
,„laimheJ. 

■ I O ♦ •• 

Those were idle days that they spent in this 
Arcadia, where to bo wise would have seemed 
the height of folly. Beonys gave herself up to 
the pleasure of the hour. If there was‘ any little 
shadow on her happiness she strove to ignore it, 
and to enter heart and soul into the small jokes 
and repartees that pass current for the genuine 
coin of wit when one is young. 

At lunch Mrs. Ilenshaw, who had been in¬ 
visible all tbe morning, announced that she had 
news. Somebody was coming; an addition to 
their party; they must all guess. 

Not Miss Barbara ? ” said Felix, looking up 
with comic dismay. 

Oil, I know,” said Di carelessly, before any¬ 
one else could speak; “ it is Ealph. He told W 
he would come.” She did not care for mysterieii,. 
and she resented Mrs, llenshaw’s pointed 
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Philippa. ‘ ‘‘I’ve a bigger 
tUan that. Mrs. St. John has come 
: :v4fc€^3|^; I saw her arrive. Herr von Rosen 
her^and the count, and a waggon-load of 


■ 1 .'Saw' them, too. YoU forgot Mr. Meyers,” 

, said Di ihnooently. 

• \ piece of intelligence, at least, made some 
impression. 

Mr. Ouvry looked up with elevated ^""ebrows i 
Mrs. Henshaw was almost agitated. 

Are you sure? ’she asked, “yoii might be 
mistaken. To have her following us; it is 
really most annoying. You may be mistaken, 
Philippa. 'You take such fancies.” 

. Not a fancy to Mrs. St. Jolin,” said Philippa, 

: smiling. ■ “But for your comfort, mamma, she 

has been patriotic enough to go to the Wash¬ 
ington.” 


’ Nob^y hailed this arrival with pleasure, 
unless it were Felix, who, cunning youth, saw 
in this large addition to their jiarty new chances 
of companionship with Di. It is to be feared 
he had^ at this time, little sympathy with the 
Mr. Meyers; and was, indeed, cruel 
find-Mrs. Henshaw’s fears very 
g. He had offered her his arm. • They 
Jl going downwards under the arching 
to Visit the cathedral, which is seen from 
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afar, rising above the roofs and palms in the ^ 
very heart of the city. ^ • 

“ If it was anybody else,” she was saying 
confidentially. “ But Philippa is so soft'^hearted; 
and I call it really most ungentlemanly to per¬ 
secute her and follow'her about in this fashiotl.” 

Felix smiled. lie thought that so long as 
Mr. Meyers confined his persecution to casting 
languishing glances from the safe distance of the 
Washingtdii, it niiglit be borne without dis¬ 
comfort. 

“ Ah! if you knew what an anxiety it is to a 
mother’s heart! If I could but know that my 
child had some one to guide and protect her 
before I die ! ” 

Die ! ” said Felix, with brutal cheerfulness. 
“ Oh, you must not talk of such sad things. 

Would you like me-" he hesitated, while a 

whimsical recollection of liis former interference 
crossed his mind. ‘‘ Shall I give Meyers a 
hint ? ” It seemed to him as if his mission in 
life was to administer hints to the lovers ^of 
Philippa. V 

Mrs. Heiishaw shook her head softly. What 
an obtuse young man this was! ‘‘ It is very likely 
only my silly feiirs,” she said. “ It is absurd io 
bo so easily depressed—isn’t it ? But I was always 
so sensitive. If Philippa were like other girl®— 
Miss Ouvry, for instance.” 
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Yes«” Felix looked at her with sudden 
• interest. 

Ah,” said his companion airily, “ it is easy 
to: ^ess her little secret. ’We all know how 
that will end; and an excellent thin^, too.” 

I don^t know what you mean.” Felix forgot 
•to be polite in his anxiety. Ife stopped full in 
the middle of the street. , 

V Her smile was incredidous. I think 

you are pretending.” Sbe looked al. liim archly. 
Surely you must know. Why doi/t you ask - 
' her ? That would be much the wa v. Ask 
her, and she svill tell you herself.” He said 
nothing in reply. He, passed witli licr into 
the cathedral and stared about him with the 
others. Mr. Ouvry was discoursing in a liiished 
'.voice about the position of the choir in the 
churches of Spain. There is a screen behind 
the high altar which they all paused to look at, 
Ji^hella is seen riding on a whi{c horse between 
Ferdinand and Mendoza, bebiiid her conies a 
long train of knights, ladies, soldiers, captives. 
Boabdil holds out the keys: it is the story of the 
'^hquest written in stone. Not far off are the 
Migies of these same Catholic kings, kneeling 
pffeeicl and calm through the ages; their dust rests 
in the crypt below, their triumphs are long over. 

At another moment these things might have 
stirred some interest in the breast of the voun^ 
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man who looked and listened with the rest, but 
just now Ijis mind was occupied with one urgent 
thoTight, • 

!tfo looked at Mrs. ITensliaw gratefully. He 
did not e\eii think her aggravating when she 
patronized the jjictures and the tombs, ticketing 
them, with her’ meaningless, “how pretty!’^ 
“ how nice ! Ho thought her very clever to 
have gue^^ed Ids secret. “ Why don’t you adc 
her yourself ? ” slie Lad said. It was excellent 
advice. He had hardly expected her to give it, 
and he was pro[)crly grateful. It was good- 
natured of liei‘ to offer him such straightforward 
counbel. ITe l>egan to think he had misjudged 
her. 

Tlicy ail went up the hill together, so that 
there was no finther oliande of confidential talk. 
It was almost dark unrier the thick, over-a3Pching 
trees; hut when lliey had reached the hanging 
gardeub and paused to giaiiee hehind them, they 
saw that the liille iowii with its gaily-paifeted 
houses, was still in full sunshine. The solemn 
verdme of llie (‘V])rcsscs, and the feathery crowns 
of the palni^ stood out against the pale blue of 
the skv. llovond the roofs and the orchards tha 
vega stretched 's\i<lc and silent and seeming!^ 
deserted, til! f-<nie subtle change of light re¬ 
vealed in a the walls and towers of the 
conqueror^ city, Santa F<‘. 
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** Let us go in and have some tea,” said Mrs. 
Honehaw. “ What tiring work sight-seeing is 1 
We have done nearly everything now, haven’t 
Avei Mr. OuVry ? ” 

** There’s the Oartuja. The giiidc-hooks insist 
on yoiir visiting it.” ' 

“What is it—a monastery? Oh, then you 
gentlemen will go alone, of coiirae.” , 

“Wlay of course?” said Pliilij^pa. “I de¬ 
light in monasteries.” 

“ There’s a fine library. It is well worth a 
visit ” 

“I like the monks better than ibeir musty 
parchments ; and they are always v(*ry glad to 
see us, whatever they uiay jJriMend.” 

“ Philippa ! ” said her maiiiiua warjiiiigly, 

“ They don't get too uiucli of ladies’ society, 
certainly.” 

“ I suppose 3 ' 0 ii will tell me that is why they 
like it?” P])ilipi)a looked rt'iH’oachfully at 
Mr. Ouvry. , 

“Of course we’ll go,” said Felix, l»efore any 
(Hie else could speak. “ There are liundrcds ot 
things to see yet. One might spend^years—a 
Kfiatime here, and not grow tired of it.” 

“ Then perhaps you won’t miss your Engb'sh 
newspapers if I borrow th’em for an hour?*” 
said Mr. Ouvry drily. 

' Felix stalled at him; tlien he burst out 
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laughitig. **I haven’t opened one since 
oame,” he said. “ I’ll fetch them.” ' • ■ 

In the evening while they all sat after 
dinner in the formal little gardcb, Mrs.-St. 
John sailed across from the rival hotel. 

She camb with all her retinue, except the 
unhappy Mr. Meyers, who preferred solitary 
wretchedness. In his absence Mrs. Henshaw 
unbent a little—but only a little. Her insulan 
prejudices ol jected..to tl)o lively American and 
her mode of travelling. 

- ‘>Mr. St.,John is not with you?” she ques¬ 
tioned frigidly.r , i 

“ No; he doesn’t seem to care to go round 
with me to every pla<;o. lie’ll pick me up 
here, unless we go off to Seville without him. 
Yon arc going there for Holy Week, of. 
course ?" 

“ The processions .are not worth going to^see,; 
I believe,” said Mrs. Henshaw, making up het 
mind on the spot^j “ and we have seen that sort 
of thing so often. We have travelled a great 
deal—my daughter and I.” ' ; : . 

“ Well, your daughter would like it, I guessi;- 
She’s like me—she likes going al)out and talking!. 
to people. There wasn’t a soul left to talk ^ 
m Madrid. I'd have got sick if I had stayed 
there another hour.” 

“ Philippa finds this place very improving.- 
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k) much for a cultivated mind to enjoy,” 
$aid the older matron instructively. 

; dare say. But I guess she’ll like’going 
.rotmd bettet now that the gentlemen have 
OTne. ; I wanted Mr. Meyera to come with us, 
but he wouldn’t. Now, I wonder why he 
wouldn’t come! It’s queer taste, isn’t it, liking 
to be alone?” She stole a glance at Philippa 
as she spoke.' 

^During this exchange of .repartee Di sat a 
little apart. She looked enviously 'after her 
father, who presently slipped away tp his rooni, 
and to the study of the 7'imes. ^he was tired 
after the long, bright day—she whom nothing 
nsed to tire. Presently^ she felt a hand resting 
I \ the back of her chair, and a little thrill 
1 fesed through her. But when Felix said to 
n k speaking very low— 

* r Bo you remember your promise this mom* 
ihg ? The moon is up now. I have been out 
to see.” . 

‘f'Ob, about the ghosts ! *’ she answered, in a 
il^r, high voice. “ Yes, lot us all go.” She 
4 tood up and drew a light shawl she'Cvas wear¬ 
ily .closer about her. “ I am ready,” she said^ 
not l^^king at him. ‘‘ Hava you told the 
others?” 

Philippa, who was talking to Herr yon 
Eoi^n, looked up and nodded; and, after a 
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. iriijiute^s discussion, everybody rose exbe]^ 
Btensbaw, who excused herself. ; ; . !> 

Tliey strolled through the gardens, musical 
with the silvery trickle of running“waters, and 
passed the threshold of the little door that, as 


Di had said, divides Moorish yesterday fram 
Spanish to-day. . \ / . 

“ Well, now, who is going to tell the Story 
said Mrs. ^t. John. “ I declare *1 feel q^te 
nervous already. What s that ? ” 

They a'lr listened, catching theii* breath a 
little, but no sound -was to be heard. They 
were in the Court of Lions, and had gather^ 
about the fountain. The moon had sailed up, 
and was shining on the floor in great white 

patches that were crossed here and there witli 

( ^ 

bars of shadow. The tracery on the walls 
shimmered like a filmy curtain of lace—you 
might have thought that a breath would , bldw 
it aside and reveal a dark, sad-eyed face behind. 
The place was indeed full of shadowy com¬ 
pany; but it was not the Ahencerrages who. 
went by dragging their chains. ’ .. . 

“A lo\3-story would be better,” 
one. “ The ghosts decline to appear. . 
are shy of a crowd; there's safety from :th^ijil)^ 
numbers.” ‘ , 

Have you heard the legend of the Jjady dj 
the Fountain ? ” said Herr von Bosen, lodidkg 
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“It’s a peautiful story; is 
prettier im ze Abencerrages.” 

: • \ No. WoD^t you tell it us ? ” 
n ' He, began at once, nothing loth. As they 
were most of them youDg, they ought, of 
■ course, to have been deeply interested in ^the 
; woes of the fair lady who dropped tears of 
soitOw into the fountain, and thus broke the 
Moorish spell; but there arc dra\^sbacks to the 
charm of the most tlirilling love-story, when it 
is told in very broken English, and I am 
/afraid these irreverent listeners were secretly 
- laughing at the baron's gutturals all the time. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t cry for any man, I know,” 
■i^id Mrs. St. John, tosging her head, “ though 
it did'bring him back to me; but that lute, 
AOW, I shouldn’t mind having that. I’d play 
it when I wanted to put Mr. St. John in a good 
humour.” 


He could never be anything but amiable to 
you/’ said the count gallantly 
. . “ But' he is—he’s cross sometimes. It’s the 
-wary Math them all, but ' kind ^ playing 
do<6^n’t seem to make him sweeter tef^ered. I 
guess- there was something special about that 
i 'wonder where it is now ? ” 

■ ‘^ Listen I Don’t you hear it ? She is play¬ 
ing, now,” said Philippa, lifting one hand with 
jEur authoritative gesture. 
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Th^e was music, indeed, which their YoiceS 
and laughter had drowned, but it came faint 
and sweet from the heart of the misty, moonlit 
elms. It drew them away to the Hall of the 
Ambassadors, from whoso deep embrasures they 
could look down on the sleeping town. The. 
murmur of the Barro, dancing downwards, 
reached them; now and again a stray moon> 
beam caught its ripples. PVom the Albaicin on , 
the other side of the. valley came the faint tinkle 
of a convent 1)011; but these sounds seemed to 
hush themselves presently, as if all the world 
had conspired tiss' keep silence that the one great 
wave of music might he better heard. For now 
on every side of them, J,hrobbing through ’ the 
night, rose and fell the chorus of the night¬ 
ingales, sad and joyous, passionate and pleading, 

“ Let us go to the Tower and see the moon¬ 
light on the Nevada snows,”said young Walter^' 
Tyne, a shy youth of eighteen, who was carrying 
Mrs. St. John’s shawl. He blushed hotly as he' = 
spoke, hut he recovered himself when everj^dy: ! 
agreed it was the thing to do, and led the».way ' 
boldly. ' 

Bi, who was leaning far out over the 
that protected the recess, did not hear this' 
posal. By-and-hy Ihe unusual silence forc^ - 
itself upon her senses; when she looked up they. 
were all gone. They had forgotten or not 
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missed her* She was not sorry to be left a],one. 
She hated the chatter and laughter of her com¬ 
panions, it jarred upon her mood, and she could 
not but see that Herr von Rosen was constantly 
at Philippa’s side. Was he* to meet the same 
fate as Mr. Meyers, who had built ali his hopes, 
on a foundation of shifting sand ? And Philippa, 
how could she endure the German’s presence, 
his broken English, his broad compliments, 

' when she had but to hold out her hand-. Hi 

did hot finish the sentence to herself. * She stole 
out of her corner presently; it was jLoo late to 
follow the others, even if she had known where 
they were. She listened a moment, but she 
could hear no sound of their steps or their 
voices. She was not afraid. Some one would 
surely miss her by-and-by and return. There 
was rest and soothing in the cool darkness; and 
outside the peaceful music of the nightingales 
had not ceased. She wandered througli the 
deserted halls till she reached *the Mirradois— 
that little boudoir of the Sultanas that looks 
down on the garden of the Lindaraxa, a iijpglected 
tangle, where all sweet things grow lu^ared for 
. , The air that came in at the arched 
w^dow Was heavy with the scent of orange 
< jlossom and roses. She went and leaned her 
head against the cold stone, and shut her eyes. 
She was thinking of many things—of England 
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and,her cousin, of Philippa and that promise 
given bravely and meant truly, ^‘Yoa may 
trust me.” 

When bhe heard a step she did ndt stir. She 
know who it was—»who alone, of all the gay com‘- 

t any, had missed her and come to seek her here. 

ler heart seemed to contract and to stand still 
for aanoment, but when Felix came up and laid 
his hand on,the sill where her hand was resting, 
she said io him in quite her usual voice— 

“ I've been thinlving it’s a pity wo can’t stay 
bore till the eve of Si. John.” 

“ Why ‘till then ? ” lie asked, but his voice was 
absenf. 

“You would see gliosts enough then,” sJic 
said, with a smile. She leaned out and plucked 
a rose, pulling it to pieces, and watching the 
petals float slowly downwards. 

“King Boabdil holds his court in a cave 
over there, under the mountains; and all his 
subjects crowd to do him homage. You see 
them riding quick as the wind, and the moon¬ 
light flashes on their armour, and on their still 
white faccs. They have to make haste, you 
know, for they have only an hour or two of 
life; they must vanish before the d||wn breaks 
till June comes round again. There’s a popular 
ballad about it. I wonder if I can remember 
it-” 
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** 1 remember another story about St. J6hn s 
day/’ he said quietly. Have you never heard 
how lovers out on Midsummer morning to 
gather flowers before the sun drinks up the 
dew, and do you know the meaning,of that old 
custom ; shall I tell it y5u ?” • 

‘‘1 think we have a legend-abont that too,” 
she said carelessly, intent on watching the last 
petal float away from her fingers. “ What a 
lot of foolish old stories we 'havcT remembered 
to-dav! '* 

“There is one more you must listen to; it is 
a true stoi'v this iijiio.” \ lo laid liis hand on hers 

a 

that Plill icsted so coiifidonl ly on the carved stone 
of I he window, “ Hi,” ho said, and all his heart 
waM in Ins voice, '‘ \oii will listen. Can’t you 
" 1 ' > Ihmh you know that 1 love you ?” 
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CHAPTER III. 

“ I siiinrp'''n up ;remembranco of past things.** 

When Malleson ^ot' Mrs. Ilenshaw’^ note he 
tossed it aside jirith a careless hand. “ What i$ 
she np to now ? ” he wondered. She did not as 
a rule show herself very eager for his company. 
Ever since he had unwittingly disappointed her 
hy failing to rise to her expectations, and come 
lip to her standaid in matters social, her be¬ 
haviour to him had been tinged with a welcohie 
■coldness; now, for some mysterious reason of 
her own, she was almost effusive.' One might 
believe that lier pleasure in all the brave 
sights of the South was incomplete without his 
presence. 

His thouglits about her were not very respedt- 
ful; but, when ladies make requests,, gentlemdiji- 
must answer tliem politely. He wrote^three linesj 
promising to join her party on a certain day. 
Before he journeyed to G ranada he had a visit to 
pay. He went to see Mrs, Gordon, and he ehb^' 
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the hour and the day when he felt pretty sure 
of Miss Barbara’s inability to bo presenlf. Miss 
Barbara doYOted certain moments of each week 
to what she called “tidyiijg^ licr drawers,” a 
process full of mystery to him, but wliich he 
knew might not be lightly interrupted^ ’ 
found Mrs. Gordon, as lie haddioped, alone; the 
great, bare room was iinshadod, and open to 
the untempered sunshine. 

“Tve come to ask yoir soii^* . questions,” 
said Malleson, sitting down wnth bis back to 
the light. These two undorhU>o(f each other 
too well to stand in need of any prelude to their 
talk. 

think I can guess*what they are, since you 
look so grave.” 

“ I ‘want to know,' like the young women in 
American fiction--AvelI, ther(*’»s a good deal I 
want to know. are a very charitable 

ft 

person, but I warn you Tin not going to be 
melted by any appeals lo my milk of human 
kindness—1 haven’t got any for that matter; 
it was all turned to gall long ago, I’m deter¬ 
mined to get to the bottom of this mystery.” 

“ How fierce you look! Don’t scowl at me 
like that!” 

“ I mean to he fierce.” 

“But there is no mystery—as far as I 
am concerned there is really nothing to loll. 
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*Aiid\J ‘want to know,’ too. Have yon any 
reason for asking this of mo just now ? ” 

“ Reason enough. Mrs. Henshaw—^yon see 

I’m speaking of her with all respect—has been 
treating l)i to various hints and aUusions after 
manner of women.*' I believe you would^, 
most of you, be tortured rather than speak 
straight out,” 

“ Do you call that respectful ? ” murmured 
Mrs. Gordon, 

“ I may be wrong,!’ ho said, forced to smile; 
“ but in this case I think I am right, and when 
a lady takes to nods and hecks and wreathed 
smiles—or frowns, rather—it’s an instinct with 
me immediately to wfint to know what is, 
behind.” 

“ I don’t see how you can helj) Di.” 

“ Well, I’ll try, at any rah\” 

) He began to whistle very softly to himself in 
an absent f-isliion, staring over j\lrs. Gordon’s 
head at the wall. 

Wliy don't you begin ? ” lie said, sudd^ly 
bringing hjs daik, keen eyes inquiringly upon 
her. 

“ Begin! What an inquisitor you would/'' 
have made! Shake-,iip my pillows and lift me a 
little, Ralph, I feel too much in your power,” 

Ho lifted her with great gentleness, and 
settled the cushions deftly, but ho was inexorable.'' 
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, ^qual terms,” he said. Yon 

^seil^.JVe leave to smoke, though 

* ymi |the;4jidu}geht to that bad habit of mine. 
y^;,:bar|. begin yoiir story as soon as you like,” 

,. :weren for Di's sake—” ^ho looked 

r ^‘ it would be much better to forgStT^ 

ap ^wM bid stories.” 

.;;^‘JjOok here, ril help you,” he said. “Sup¬ 
pose you tell me the meaning of Ihis unex- 
-plained and sentimental relation iTotween the 
My and Di^s father—if it is sentimental. If 
. Di is to have a stepmother it might be as well" 

; to prepare her mind for it gradually.” 

., A stepmother! ” said Mrs. Gordon. “ Oh, I 
am sure, I am quite sufe you are mistaken, 
/There never was a hint ot an attachment 
between them long ago; and, Mr. Ouvry—I 
don’t think he would marry her.” 

“She might marry him. It is done some¬ 
times, I believe.” 

“ Not ^hen Di’s father is the man.” She 

' » 

."smpedv. ' 

grant4t doesn’t seem likely. But stranger 
i have happened.” ; 

»o$e I must tell you what I know. I 


a^.^rtain, at least, you are wrong in this fancy, 
will not kt me rest till I set you 


r 

'.t 






is done is not to do,” said Kalph care- 
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losi&\y; IVe found proverbs an imtaenso 
in iny. journey through life/’ 

Mrs. Gordon clasped her hands together fo? a 
moment. She seemed to study hie dark, keen 
face. 


it You can trust me^-you know/* he said,’with 
a sudden smile jliat transfigured it. She began 
then* V itliout further protest. 

“ IMrs, IKuisliaw was a Miss Blake,” she said. 
“ I kjiew,h» r long ago in her girlhood; we had 
gone then to live at Whitethorpe, in Esses, 
That wafi before I knew my Harry.” She 
paused an instant, then she went on: “ It was 
hardly more than a village, though it called 
itself a town, and v’o soon knew everything 
about each otlior. The Blakes were the big 
peojde of the ])laco ; Mr. Blake was both lawyer 
and banker, and wc poor new-comers lookpd 
upoji liim as a sort of millionaire. Miss Blake 
was ttdked of as an heiress, and she visited ft 
good deal in the county; I remember we used 
1o tiivy her when she was asked to the balfe at 
Coleh^bter. Ph'asiires were fewer then, ^4 ft" 
season iri London was beyond the 
cdous dream.” ' ‘ ' 

He saw how reluctant she was to reftch the 
vital point in her story, and he let her tell it in 
her own w^ay. There was pain for hm: too, in 
ihib summoning up of past things. She was 
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'jrery fji’etty,*’ rfie continued, with Philij^pa’ff 
colour and slim, straight figurt/; but 
there was a young girl who was brought up 
her’whom we all liked a,groat deal better.” 

‘‘ Who >yas sho ? ” 

*‘!Drs mother,” said Mrs. Gordon, quietly. 

** Di^s mother ? ” lie echoed, taken by surprise. 
** They were brought up toc:clhor ! ” 

Slio was an orphan, and a ward of Mr. 
Blake’s. I suppose she was ik/I neail}- f-o liand- 
some as Miss Blake, but we never llioiigbt of 
that. She was the bj'ightest, merriest sprite L 
ever knew; and we all, boys and girls alike, fell 
in love with her.” 

And of course she was despised and ill-used 
at home,” siiid lial])h Jionehalanth. “It's the 
old .story of fiction—Cindoiella among ibo ashes 
and the step-sisters queening it at the ball. 
You needn’t bother to go into detail.” 

‘^No, there was nothing of tint kind—they 
treated her perfectly well. i^Ir. Blake was 
really fond of her, and Mrs. Blake had a great 
d^l of superficial good nature. I iciiiomber 
feay mother and the other matrons used to 
bold her up as a model of impartialih, and you 
ean Suppose they were not uncritical. The girln 
were always dressed alike, and wont everywhere 
together; ai»d, considering that Mary Burton bad 
no money of her own, tliat really implied some 
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gmmsity. Mary used to fly about 
lotte Blake, and do all her errands, but Ajt wa$ , 
out of pure p^oodwill. She was the most un** 
selfish creature 1 have ever known; and then 


^ Charlotte «had a way of getting what she 
wanted—we all gave in to her.” 

‘^The child is mother of the woman,” said 
Ralph softly. “ And now we are coming to the 
glass slipper business. Ouvry was tbe prince, 
I suppose ? There’s no accounting for the tastes 
of women.” 

“I have tpld my story very badly,” she 
continued, not heeding his comment; “ for 1 
haye never said anything about the Kings. 
Dr. King had the iiext'h'st house to the Biakes, 
and he was of much Letter family. There, was 
a great Imusehold of ])oys and girls; but Alec 
was the eldest, and our chief ally. I told you 
all the hoys were in love with Mary Burton— 
iny biothiT Tom, the clerks at the Bank, atid 
the young curates; those of them, at least, who 
were not attracted by Miss Blake's pretty face 
and her fiibied fortune. It wasn’t very serious 
with Tom, poor Tom was always takkgfe'a fancy 
to some new girl,” she said, with a* smile and 
a sigh for those 6l<l vanished days. I believe 
ho exchanged locks of hair and sentunental 
verses with, every one of the King "giris in 

turn, and even with Charlotte Blake; but 

* 
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Aiec*King it was very different—^it wasy)nce 
for all with him ” * / 

We have arrived at the prince, then ? ” 

“ Poor Alec! ITow often I Lave wished to 
SCO him again, and to ask tis pardon for the 
hard thoughts C Jiacl o£ him. But that 
all afterwards, and 1 am rambling as usual, 
r used to contrive meetings for tliem tinder 
tlie big laurel hedge, and smuggle ^ letters 

Ix^iweeii tbem,'" she said with, lier,tender smile. 

• - 

Th('»*o wasn't the smallest need for conceal- 
jf' ;jt, for everybody knew about iludr fancy fer 
tach other, but it sounded nnu’o lomantic. We 
V eu> ^ oung and silly, F dare s,iy; and v\e thong lit 
an mlerview to vvlt](dj stole out, wrapped in 
I'ig ^ loak.^, wulli the hoods diawn o\Lr oui heads, 
wa a much fiut'r ihiiii; linn a <liat in the 
[>rosaje cmufort of llie p«iiloin I had 
fldiry tlicn, and 1 tliouglil ioxoi^ the most 
iioeie'tiiig creatures in llie >ild Alec’s 
people and the JUakes looked ®n ii as a meio 
boy and girl fan<»y. 1 want you to remember 
this. Theie was no talk of an engagement; 
they were both so young, and Alic had his 
way to make in life—he was going to India. 
But, though the elder s shook their heads and 
talked of the short life of most first loves and 
the imprudence of early entanglements, some 
of us presumed to know better. I have not 
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inad\'' you undorstand Mary Burton at all ut^less " 
you k've realized how steadfast anattrre heiB 
was, in spite of its gentleness, and Alec 
worthy of her. remember very vividly iheh?* 
parting; tlierc vas no elaborate exchange 

--S, but we knew tliat they would be true IjO 
each other, and Mary considered herself 
ranch bcaind up with Alec’s fortunes as I was 
with rpy Harry’s. 

“1 think'vve \/ere all rather uncomfortable 
befoie ho sailed for India ; and perhaps itwasn^t 
p**uiely romance that made us encourage those 
meetings in tlio gaideii, I don’t know how we 
carae to find out ('liailotte Blake’s secret^ but 
I know tliat it was ])iain to eveiybody except 
Aloe and Maiy. Ifc would not have been con¬ 
fide ledv a good match for Charlotte, for tho 
Kiug« weio poor; but if Alec bad but chosen 
her instead of Mary, 1 believe she would have 
clung to him tliroiigh cveiything, I have often 
thought he might liavt^ made a good woman 
of her.” 

*i Thou Mr. Alec King must bo cleverer than 
most men. ’ 

“ Ah, you don’t understand; IoJNb can work 
miracles. But, tLon lie did not love her, 'you 

SCO. 

“ And so slie hated him. I understand^*' 

“She came to consider herself badly 
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she grew to think so in after years *^anll 
M-tk Biake, I believe, thought so too ” / 

Now we are coining to the persecution.” 

No» there was no open unkindness. They 
wer^ just the same to Mary, or, if tliey were 
oobfer, she was too absorbed or too ‘gcncro^jg. tp 
notice it. Mrs. Blake used to pet and make 
of Charlotte more than e\eT, but that wa^> all. 
Alec had gone away by tbih time, and \vlion wo 
heard that there 'was a strange'#.young man 
coming to manage the Bank, we all li()[)od that* 
ho might fall in love vitli Cliai loll (‘•Blake, and 
give a new diieetion to lier tliou^hts. She 
lik<Ki people to admiio her, and—well, hitherto 
one had done as well as another. How w'ore 
we to guess that this was the one inie emotion 
of her life? I’m nfiaid we chiefly of 

Mary’s comfort, when we tried to )provide her 
with a new admirer. But wlion he came-” 

“ He, being Ouvry 

“Yes. Well, bo foil in lovc^wiili nobody.” 

“He was already in love \^itli himself, no 
doubt.” 

was a surpiiso to us all, wi#h bis cold, 
soft whys. Somehow 3 think young men were 
more ardent long ago, and ye couIjI not under- 
eti^d how any one could help lildng the King 
and blithe Mary Burton. He didn’t even 
0cOia to admire Cbarlolto Blake’s beauty, or 
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notice her, though he yrm inuch; in 
5 house. The only person 'who got 
Q at all was Mr. Blake, who.thought 
him a very clever young man^—^iiideed, we 
all a little afraid of his cleverness, We hoard. 
.,§q^much a:t)out it. At this time Mary grel^ 
rather grave and sad, for Alec’s letters stOp^d 
suddenly.*’ ! 

I see. -No letters ever came, I suppose?”" , 
“ None, j|,fter ^tlie first. * She waited three 
•years. My Harry ,aiid I had married long 
before tliis^ and had left Whitethorpe. We only 
came back at 'Intervals; and every time I saW 
Mary she seemed to me more pale and spiritiesSv 
All sorts of sad cljaiiges seemed to come at 
once, for Dr. King died suddenly, before Alec 
reached India, and the family went to live near 
Mrs. King’s friends, in the north of Scotland, 
so that they quite dropped out of our iiyokl 
Charlotte Blake was tlie only onp of us who 
corresponded with the girls. I had no time for 
letter-writing, and Mary had no foj? it; 

so the half-yearly epistles fell to Charlotte. M . 



remember (Well how she came to me one. 
on my last visit to my old home, and told, 3^0 
that Alec had written to his mother 
had changed his mind,’ and that hiS' 
merit, if they had held it one,, ^as • 

considered at an end. Charlotte was agitatedj^' 
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and T recall vividly yet tlio look of ^ lialf- 
triumpli, half-dread in her eyes. Th^Kings 
thought he had belmved very badly, but no 
words can cxprebs my iudiguation and dis¬ 
appointment. I bad believed Alee to be as 
honourable and true as luy Ilarry, an(^‘ he 
had changed his mind! ’ Mary took it very 
quietly. She Lad strongtli enough loft to*suffer 
in silence. The next thing 1 lioaid was that 
she was going to many 'My. Ov.vty. I can’t 
tell you how sad this jjowb nuid(‘ mt*. There 
was no pretence of love on her sidt*; and ho— 
3’'OU could never tell what lie fflt—hut 1 could 
not persuade myself ho cMied for lier. 1 wiote 
and remoubtralfd as siiougly as L dared, though 
I know it was of no us(‘. Slie said tliey all 
urged her, and —what hotter c(nil<l she do ? 
I know now, and 1 think L knew even then 
that nothing can justiiy a loveless marriage; 
but I can understand the pioinpliug to sedf- 
sacrifice that made it p^ibsibk" for her — the 
desire that another life should not he spoiled as 
hers had been spoiled.” • 

^<And he represented to her that his life 
would be spoiled, as you put it, unless she 
colisented ? ” 

“I know that he did jircss hib el.iim. Some¬ 
times I wonder if, after all, he did not really love 
her, once.” 
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Wo may give him the benefit pf the (Joubfc#, 
till w^rrive at the real motive.” 

There were j)lenty of people to show her 
what they though^ to be her dnty,” she went 
on, too absorbed to notice his sneer, “ Every* 
bodf^-. said it was a good thing fqr her—a 
girl who had been jilted—to make so excel¬ 
lent a marriage; and pointed to his business 
qualifications and his clevcrncbs, and spoke of 
him as Mf. ^-^lakes successor. But that time 
was altogether full of surprises, for they went 
off tlie vely hour of the marriage; and the 
next tiling wo heard was that they intended to 
settle abroad.'’ 

“ So far it is all plaimcnough,” said Malleson, 
rising and beginning to pace the room. It’s 
the old plot tliat has been done to death in 
tliird-rate novels. One young lady has been 
overlooked and wounded in her tenderest feel* 
ings, etc., etc.; and, in order to punish her rival, 
she writes a lei tor, in her name, to the young 
man, giving him up—for no reacion in pat- 
ticular—and, being in league with her mothe^> 
she easily 'enough suppresses the fervent 
frantic appeals he sends by return of polfcL 
used to have a great contempt for novels' 
that qrder, but I shall respect them in fntto^ ? 
for it seems to mo you Whitethorpe people 
as blind and as credulous every whit as the 
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li^roes and heroines I made bold to do'spise. 
'Thep old Kin^ dies at tbo critical mom^, and 
the family migrates. It never occurs to young 
King to correspond with a^iy of liis old ac¬ 
quaintances, and so to ai’rive at the truth; and 
ncme of the rest of you,* who professed so jrvuch 
liking for the young man, h«as ttie sense to 
wtilo direct and demand what tlie fellow means 
by his ahoruinablo conduct. It • all , accords 
exactly with the aceepiod rules »«f. lift ion; a. 
little common-sense is all that is wanted to 
sweep away your mysteries and mibhu(lcrstan“d- 
ings, but it is not rorthcoming.”* 

But I wroie to liim," ^Mrs. Gordon protested 
with energy. “ I wrote him a dreadful letter, 
Harry said it was too liorco, but 1 made hhn 
let me send it. 1 never got an answer. 
Travelling was a very dirfcj-ent matter in those 
days 'from tlioso, and vtuy likely it never 
reached him. It is very eas}/ i\ v }ou to eriti- 
eise our actions now ; bin yt^i know that in 
life as well as in books, sus]>icion and distrust 
spring from very little sof'ds. We none 
for a moment suspected the <roal -roason 
Aleo’a silonce. 1 did not know it till years 

^ you took it for granted that he ^as in 

fault. You preferred to lay the blame on a 
tmn you liad always believed to be honourable 
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and worthy of truBt, and who could not defend 
himsoi^ It’s a litllo way you women have*” 

“Kalph, don’t be so cynical. Wouldn’t it 
have been jiiht as bad to suspeet the othets? 
Worse, indeed, for they were women, and one 
of item a youiip: ,i!^irl. Besides, on the face of 
it, Alec was"to be blamed. Bon’t you see how 
natural if was 1o think him fickle? Men are 
not always ull that we foolish women at first 
hcdieve tlieiiiw^’ 

I 

“ A lioland for my Oliver,” he said, with a 
siftile. “AVell, ]ie\er mind all that now. I 
dare say Mr. A'loe* deserved a good deal of what 
he got. We liave heard the whole story ; and 
now T want the ierison,*the motive.” 

“ The motive?” 

“ Ouviy’s motive for marrying Miss Burton. 
We need nof waste our time with discussing 
the I emote tdiaiicc of his being in love with 
her, for ho wasn’t. Why, then, did ho do it ?’* 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Had she money ? ” 

None at all, I believe, except what Mt. 
Blake allowed her. Oh, Italph, I hate to think 
about it; but ^ ou Jenow Charlotte Blake wanted 
Mary Burton out of the way. Perhaps ehe 
tliou^t that in time Alec might turn to her.” ^ 
Ifer motive is easily seen,” he said ooufr** 
tomptuously, “ It was a woman s w$ak device 
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to 'accomplish her desire, and it would niost 
certainly laJi—as it did fail, seemiugly. jL man 
wonH be a fool indeed who could be blinded to 
that extent.” , 

1 think it might have succeeded —if he had 
come home in time. Alec King was a,;nan 
who could not believe iu a wi>mau being any¬ 
thing but pure and good.” 

**Even though she tlirew liim (♦ver! Well, 
Ouvry, at least, isn't one fjf tlv^so transcen¬ 
dental people, lie is not the iiiaii io sacrilico 
bimsclf out of pure good nature; and 1 wiwit 
to know wliat he gained ly •'lomoving this 
obstacle out of Miss Blake's path?” 

‘*1 don't know,” sbe jiiid again, more faintly. 

There were rmnoars ihiit Ijo had got into 
difficulties.” 

And the thing was liushcd up on con¬ 
sideration of his mai-iyiiig Miss Burton ? You 
Whitothorpe people luul a tii c .standard of 
morality! ” • 

“ It was only a rumour, and I never tried to 
find out the truth of it. It is horribk) to me 
to live in constant suspicion. /Vnd Mary 
lierer breathed a word to me; she was very 
tioWe.” 

*^Ah!” he said grimly, ‘‘I shouldn’t have 
stopped there; I should have followed lip the 
' clue.*’ 
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*‘jSro, you would not/^ sli^ contradicted Him 

gwtiK 

She looked at his dark faco, hut she knew 
that he would havp been merciful—that eome-^ 
where within him was a strong fibre of oom^ 
passion that in the end would have conquered, 
lie was the last man to hunt another down—*' 
he who knew, by sorrowful experience, how 
hard it is foi stumbling feot to kcop the upward; 
path. 

“ Was she—of course she was—^unhappy ? ” ' 
•“There was no sacredness—there could be 
no love in her Jaarried life—and she must very 
soqn have found out that she bad sacrificed 
herself ibr a dream. But lie was not unkind 
to her—you must remember that*” 

•r' 

“Ife did not beat her or starve her, you 
mean! Of course she found out the kind ser¬ 
vice her friends had done her ? ” 

“Alec King came home. She wrote to him, 
but she never saw him,” 

“ And he didn’t come to defend'himself ” 

“It Would have been too late. I sent the 
letter to him after her death,” " ^ 

“It seems to mo you all used him Vixry 
badly.” ^ ^ » 

“ All, you did not know Di’s mother, It was 
her wish. She had a noble spirit; and though 
-sljie suffered a slow anguish from iho time he 
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left her, she never complained. She (lid her 
duty faithfully; and it was not till tlie end, 
when no harm could como of it, that slie wrote 
t6 him. I never knew the Secrets of her married 
life \ it was^only at the last she confided in me.” 

. And she told you this story ? ” ‘ 

**‘Very little of it. She believed, or tried to 
believe, to the end, that there Ixad boon some 
strange blunder. I suppose, in Ih^so sad years 
of her married life, she Ixcrpni to understand 
things more cloaily. lint it was from Aloe 
himself I learned the true reason of his silence. 
It was the mother who wrote‘to him. 1 told 
you she took Charlotte s ptirt. Slio told him hO 
was standing in the way of ]\lary\ ha])piTiess; 
that,but for his shadowy claim, tliore was a man 
who would come forward.” 

‘‘ Ouvry, of com fee ? ” 

Yes. She was a good-tempered aiid not 
overH5crupulous woman; and! lln'nk blio mubt 
have persuaded herself she was spi'aking the 
truth.” 

‘^SolMeception seems to have been "a sort of 
fine-art in your village. I confess 1 don’t under¬ 
stand your ultra-magnanimity. Will you tell 
nnl bow—knowing all thisr~you allowed this 
woman to come here, and encouraged J^hilippa 
HonShaw to be intimate with Di ? I don’t asL 
how,, in the first instance, you came to tolerate 
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Ouvry; yet, if you could do that, I dare say the 
re«t ca\i|e easy,” 

‘‘ How you scojd! Don’t you sco, I had to do 
it for Di’s sake ? can’t choose our circum¬ 
stances in iife. Aline placed me here, where X 
migli^ be a friend to tlie child. Surely you 
would not have me begin by telling her all 
this—her mother’s sorrow and her father’s 
shame ? ” 

“ She ought not to care for him. It’s pre¬ 
posterous.” 

But she does; and, say what you will of 
him, be has been a good lather to her. As for 
Mrs. llenshaw, I can’t think how she made 
up her mind to come; Imt since she did, it was 
not for me to ])revcnt her. She does not dream 
that I kpow anything of all that I have told 
you; and since I couldn’t very well confront her 
with tlie story, I tbought the best thing I 
could do was to keep silence.” 

“ She never caTne to sec you ? ” 

“No. AVe weie never great friends. And, 
after all, it was but a year or two of my life 
I spent at < AAliitethorpo, though it was such 
an eveutful time. I dare say she had aliupfit. 
loi gotten me. But she did not forbid PhilBpi. 
to come.” 

“ She knows nothing ? ” 

“ Philippa ? Nothing, 1 am certain. ” 
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; And Di'S peace—do you suppose it is very 
V secure; in Mrs. Henshaw’s keeping ? ” 

‘ She has the strongest motives for mSintain- 
infg silence. And you forget how very long ago 
it is since all this occurred, and how easily one 
whies to be at home with, even the u^linessg^ of 
one’s past. I have never seen,Charlotte Blake 
since I left Whitethorpe. Old Mr. Blake ’died 
soon after, leaving his affairs in the greatest 
confusion. His wealth turned 9 i\t to be a 
-mere fable. Afterwards I heard of Charlotte’s 
marriage, and of her child’s birth, and then of 
her widowhood. We had come here then, 
’Harry and I were going to Malaga; they said 
, it was his last chance. He had a wish to come 
this way, and to carry out our old dream of 
s^ing Spain together. We got here and—you 
kiiow the rest. Barbara came to me; and we 
just lived on, to he near where my Harry was, 
and partly for Mary Ouvry’s sake. I was 
' stronger then, and I was with hea* when Di was 


bbtn. ’ She just lived long enough to grow very 
fond of her. Di spent most of the first year of 
"her life here, on the sofa beside me.” . 

/ ^ V* ^ / f 

Barbara/’ be asked after a pause, 
’f* hfig|;inuch does she know ? ” 

one could have mistaken Mary Ouvry 
fp^ a Mppy woman. Barbara knew nothing, 
; and ibr what she may have guessed, she is to 
vdu ni, 43 
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be trusted. She took wonderfully to poor 
Mary.” 

“ Weil, it seems to me yon have kept the affair 
pretty close; and I see no reason why any know¬ 
ledge of it should reach Di, if Mrs. Henshaw 
can^ ]:)e madfe to give up her cherished habit of 
dropping vague hints.” 

“ There is Alec King.” 

“ Oh, so there’s Alec King! And how much 
is he likely tell, if he turns up next ? ” 

“ Nothing to hurt Bi. Can’t you understand, 
Ralph ? ho ■was like Mary; and, besides, he 
knows only half the story.” 

“ They were a precious pair of quixotic young ‘ 

- There, why do you look at me like that ? 

Don’t you know that I must abuse somebody ? 
Well, I’ll take myself off and get it out 
alone.” 

“ Ralph,” she said, “ come here.” 

He went to her and took her hand. 

‘‘ You must trust me,” he said. “ You think 
I feel nothing.” 

“ I ’ know what you feel,” she said gently. 

Haven’t f felt it myself ? ” 

“ And yet you kept silence all these years.” ’ 
It may have been cowardly to keep silqnqe ; 
it may have been encouraging Vrong. 
know, but there are so many to think of. I did 
it for the best,” 
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I did not mean to scold yon,” he said, with 
a smile. 

‘‘I know that. It would be easier to bear 
wrong if we could always s^eak out our feelings 
about it, but there are so many whom that 

would hurt.” • «• 

■ 

“ That is putting tenderness before truth.” 

** Perhaps it is. I can’t argue, but I know 
that we can’t each of us lay clairrf to the whole 
list .of moral virtues, and 1 must ciloose to follow 
the leading of the one that seems to be the 
least harmful to others. I can do’ no good* by 
preaching to Mr. Ouvry, but if by my silence I 

can shield Di, who has done no wrong-Oh, 

Balph, you will think her ? lie is her father, 
and she is dear to him.” lie gave a little im¬ 
patient movement; but she held Lis hand in her 
firm clasp. 

“ Coldness to him would pain }jer; and, as for 
Philippa’s mother, let I)i keep her innocence of 
evil.’* 

“ You may trust me,” lie said. “ I suppose one 
must consent to forget it, for her sake. I had 
to know it—if only that I might ke«^p all know¬ 
ledge of it from her, and besides-” 

And, besides, you love her; as we all do.” 
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CHAPTER lY. 


“ L’Amour, vons le savez, cause une peine extreme.” 

I 

It was witli tliis story fresh in his mind that he 
went to Granada. IIo had a burning desire to 
face the two people who had conspired long 
ago to break a giiTs heart. He might let no 
words pass his lij»s, but* it seemed to him as if 
the fire in his eves must scorcli them. 

In his scathing contempt he judged too 
haMly both the doers of tliis long-forgptten 
deed. He j)ictured them jdotting it in cold 
blood. He did not consider how rarely our acts 
are the result oi any subtle and careful calcu¬ 
lation ; how much more often they are the 
offspring of a momentary impulse, yielded 
haste. Mrs! Heiishaw had long ago forg^t^bu 
herself for her share in the transacstion; more 
Uian this, slie had persuaded herself that it was 
she who had paid the whole price of sorrow. 
She had staked her all, and she had lost. By 
degrees the past had come to wear this oue 
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asj^ct. She would have denied with indignant 
ai^er that she had defrauded another of the 
love that was her due ; it was she, rather, to 
Khom love had ^heen faise. She had done 
nothing. In a literal sense thisjwas true. It 
ip^s the mother who, jealous.for her child, had 
written the words of dismissal, and suppressed 
Alec King’s remonstrances; who had pointed out 
that, she was doine: Marv Burton the truest 
kindness in freeing her from ties' that might 
have grown irksome, and providing her with a 

suitably husband. Charlotte Blake had been 

*• 

passive, had allowed herself to be led without 
protest by the stronger will; and to one of her 
fibre this silent consent took no look of a sin. 


Sins in her eyes were those large breaches of 
law against which tlie commandments speak 
mi- broadly, and from which she prayed Sunday 
by Sunday to be delivered. If she held herself 
be guilty, could she have come to Madrid, 
ijhtd the presence of the only person who shared 
“her secret ? Certainly Mr. Guvry, in that soft 

voice 'of his, could make her uncomfortable at 

^ 1 ' "^1 > * ' * 

bst she quickly recovered, tVith the self- 
’ justification that he had more to remember than 



,'r,TPh^ Excuses or palliations were not nt all 
'lii;ely to occur to Malleson, at least while his 
yi^rath burned hot. It was with Mrs. Henshaw 
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he was chiefly occupied. That a man should 
give his^ vices full swing, and yield to the 
basest and paltriest promptings was nothing so 
new; but a woman-^ woman to whom man looks 
up as to something beyond himself, as set above 
gross^ ^in and temptation', living in an air purer 
than he breathes-^-And it was into this 

I 

woman’s care and keeping that Di was to be 
given. 

Full of sr.cli burdening thoughts, he climbed 
the ^ hill that^ winds steeply under the arching 
elms. Hardly a^ray of silver pierced thg green 
canopy; the time of nightingales was not yet. 
He did not notice the beauty of the night * 
its intense stillness served only to accentuate 
his anger. There was nothing to distract it. 
It was only when he had breasted the slope 
and neared the end of his walk that he re* 
minded himself he had not come on any mission 
of vengeance, but only to say good-bye to a 
young person whom he chose to call his ward, 
and tba^^it behoved him to look a little less; 
grim unless he would frighten her. . V ir 

He had but a moment emerged from 
shadow of the trees when he saw a white figure 
before him, flitting about in the moonligSl. 
with a certain graceful and rhythmic niotij^ife,. 
He was instinctively reminded of the 
German legend of the dead dancers. The tii^i 
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and the place lent themselves to this uncanny 
fancy. ^ 

Di! ” he called out. “ Come here, you will- 
o’-the-wisp.’* ^ 

The dancer paused, and then advfinced slowly 
towards him. It was not Di; .it was, as Ire* saw 
in a moment, Philippa. 

“ I was trying to rememher a step I saw the 
peasants dancing,” she said. ‘‘ We didn’t ex¬ 
pect you so soon.” • * • 

** I took you for one of the WillisJ maidens.” 

“ Who were they ? ” 

' “Young ladies who died before they had 
secured a husband.” 

She looked at liini ’for a moment, but she 


made no direct answer. She was so pretty in 
her white summer robes tliat she might have 
softened a harder heart than his ; but he was 


in no mood to be mollified by gracious looks, 
especially when these came from Mrs. Hen- 
shaw’s daughter. 

“ I was lonely,” she remarked, “ and^did it to 
keep up my spirits.” 

“Why*are you alone? Wherd is Di ? I 
think she might have come to meet me.” 

“>She has a headache,”-'Philippa answered, 
“ and she is lying down. She has been on the 
sofa all the afternoon, or I dare say she would 
have met you.” 
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“ A headache ! I never knew her to. hd 

' ! 

afflicted^ with fine-lady complaints. What have, 
you been doing to her ? ; 

He turned on her almost roughly. He felt 
that he was bearish, unkind, unjust—that hA 
was ^visiting his anger on the wrong person ; 
hut for the moment he could not disassoeiate 

t , I. 

Philippa from her mother. ; 

“I think you are hard,” she said, in a voice 
that vibrated with . some suppressed feeling,, 
“ What have we done that you should mistrust 
us as you do, and misconstrue all our actions? 
You speak as if you thought we meant to hurt 
Di —to do her a wrong! ” 

Her tone surprised him. He had not ex-. 
pected her to answer like this. He had no clue 
to the circumstances that prompted her words, 
and he found nothing to reply. ^ 

“Any one who proposed to do that would 
have to reckon with me,” he said as carele^ly 
as he could. 


“ She is well off to have such a champion.”, 
She spoke in all earnestness, - S ' - , 

“ She has nobody else, you see; that fevirhy, ' 
I am so fierce in her causes And where, is 


Master Felix ? Has he got a headache, tooFf; 

“ I don’t know where he is. He is out. wafeV" 

* ' 'V . ■» 


ing somewhere, I think.” There was a taeasuro^; 


of reserve in her voice. “ Haven’t you brought 
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ai^y news ? ” slie asked, as if hasting from an 
tmwelcome topic. 

“A lovers^ quarrel,” he thought; ^but he 
answered aloud, “ News ? Ye's. You are deeply 
interested in' the elections, of course; so you 
will be glad to hear that the minimum age of 
voters has been reduced to twenty-one years, so 

that the advocates of the Federal Republic-” 

/*Oh, politics! I think you had better not 
waste all that on me. Mr. Guv^^y. will be a 
much better listener; he has done nothing but 
read newspapers since we came. Come in; 

• they will all be delighted to see you. I’ll tell 
Di you are here.” 

As she had said, they were all delighted, to 

see him ; and, had he been in a more genial 

frame, he might have felt flattered by the 

warmth of his reception. Philippa walked in 

before him. “ Here is Mr. Mall:'.son,” she said 

% 

laconically. 

She stood aside, but he had barely crossed 
the threshold when Mrs. Ilensliaw rose grace- 
felly to meet him. She took him by both 

ji, • 

;l^^|.khew you would come!” she exclaimed. 
Nobody ever refuses me. knew one of my 
;}&tle iiotes would bring, you.” 

; “Oh yes, it brought me,” he said civilly; 
that and other things.” 
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“ The other things being Di,” said Philippa^; 
smiling at him. “ Mamma, Mr. Malleson thiiika'; 
Di must stand in need of his championship.” , • 

“ She is to be ebvied in having such a faith-,, 
ful friend,”^ said the lady, smiling sWeetly, j go 
andftcll her, my dear, that Mr. Malleson is here, 

I dare s«ay she will join us now.” 

Mr. Ouvry button-holed the new-comer, a^d 
drew him ifito one of the windows. 

“IVe hebh longing for a talk,” he said in 
tones that were for him enthusiastic. ** For a, 

little sense-” He glanced behind him, and 

raised his delicate eyebrows with a significant, 
air. “You heard Oastelar on the Abolition 
Bill, of course ? That was an opportunity to 
envy him. It is honour enough for a lifetime, 
if he had never uttered another word.” 

“ I think ril go and wash off the stains of 
travel,” said Malleson, breaking away. “ And 
perha]>s Mrs. Henshaw will order some supper.” 

“ ril choose h delightful little meal,” sh^J said 
graciously. “ I always take great pains for my 
favourites, and Di shall tell me what you like 
best.” 4 

When he was alone in his room he laughed 
aloud in derision oi* himself. He had imagined, 
he should abash them with the anger of his- 
eyes; and they only wondered if he felt tired, 
or if his head ached with the rattling of the 
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Wd wasn’t he glad to leave Madrid? 
one of them had talked admiringly and 
envy of another’s opportunities for the 
piecing of a righteous cause: He shrugged 
hia shoulders. 

“I sot it down v, »' 

. That one may smile, and smile and .be a villain,” 


he said to himself between tlie applications of 
cold water and fierce towelling. He” forgot to 
reckon that Mr. Ouvry failed to» look'upon him¬ 
self as a dishonoured man, who ought to quail 
before the glance of his fellows. The story was 
new to Malleson, hut it was twenty-five years 
old and more to Mr. Ouvry, and in a quarter of 
a century one has time to "get over a good deal 
of ashamed feeling. 

. When he w^ent down again the supper was 
ready for him, hut no Di was there. 

^‘She sends you her love,” said Philippa, 
answering his disappointed glance round the 
. tooin'; and she will see you to-morrow.” 

‘‘',What a pity she has a headache to-niglit, of 
’ %11 /nights! It is the heat. I suffer just the 
:S^e way myself; I have to take the greatest 
precautions. Did you take her my smelling 
salt^, Philippa ? It’s a cold welcome for you, 
Mr. Malleson; Mr. Chester absent, too 1 We 
must keep some supper for him, poor fellow ! ” 

“ Where is Felix, then ? ” 
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“He has deserted us—really quite 
us all daylong. Perhaps he is tired 
said Mrs, Henshaw archly. ' ^■ 

Mallesou privately thought it exirkueljr’l#- 
bable. . , 

' /‘He’s writing sonnets to the moon^ho dbhh||'; 


' /‘He’s writing sonnets to the moon^ho dbh||l|; 
these young fellows are so romantic.” Mp. O.hv^y 
smiled indulgently. ' / ^ , . 

“ Wliat is all this about the action of the ’ 


ayuntamydtos hi Estremadura, this attempt 
repartition ? Doing it to save the Assembly the 
'trouble, they will say, eh ? ” He turned |o 
Malleson. 


“ There is something to be said on their side. 
They are ground to the earth with the contribu* 
tions demanded by the State; while the men who 
hadn’t an ochavito to bless themselves with 
before the sequestration of the monastic lands 
are rolling in wealth. Look at Rivero; where 
was he, even three years ago ? ” 

They plunged into the topics that were the, 
talk of the day. Malleson was full of fierce 
party spirit that night, and roundly abused ; 
other side. He felt that it was his only ;^fety p' 
it gave an escape valve to his wrath, and it kept 
him from subjects more full of danger. , iPor ^W ; 
sake of Di upstairs, for the sake of hfe^pfomise, 
he must hide his knowledge in his heart 
make no sign. Framing an excuse of 
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€iarlj to his room. He 
him into one adjoining 
d. The door of ^com- 
idjih^tioDL was open, and some of that young 

were strewed about. He 
r of 
wait 

hie Bright face would do him good. Clearing a 
. ht^e space on' the table, littered with liooks and 
i^pe and other articles less conduciyf^ to study, 
he drew forward the ink and began to write to 
mVe himself from taking too poor a > view o£ 
human nature. But the article which was to be 
contributed to an English magazine did not 
prosper; it dragged heavily, and might cer¬ 
tainly be, charged with the crime of dulness. 
presently he threw down the pen and began to 
think what he could best do for Di; and whether 
even now, at this late liour, he migli+ not claim 
her and so for ever make it his right to stand 
between her and the buffets of the world. It 
was;a thought that had lurked in; his mind all 
day 'as he journeyed south, but he had not given 
to come boldly forwatd till now. 

JJe hgra%anted her to have her chances. It was 
t;ight and ^hat every creature sliould have 
Sxieiibneai share of chances fn this life, where 
:;|^pin^, is so insecure a possession. She 
;d^ght tip lmve time to choose—time to know the 


slippers, and lit his pipe, 
for the lad*; the sight*of 


. possessions 
ia'j^f^riated a pai 
He determined to 


’ - 
* ' , '' 


AhJiB^XU 


s1^‘ t6;he done, he went 
they had put 
ihai which E occupie 
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secret of her own heart. But now he had to 

think what would be best and securest for her. 

\ 

He was a long time in making up his mind; ho * 
tried honestly to^put himself and his desii^s out 
of the question altogether, and to think only of 
hcr^ good? but when he succeeded in the ehd 
in assuring himself that to claim her was the 
only way to keep her innocent of her father’s 
past, he was conscious of a great exhilaration, ifo 
more boilitig over of virtuous indignation; fio 
more dark schemes* of playing the part of an 
avenging Nemesis. lie, too, was about to have 
bis chances, and something toJd him that this 
time, after her many frowns, Fortune would 
smile on him. He even began to sing snatches 
of song, though he had less music in Jiiua than 
a raven, and only refrained because the perfect 
stillness all about him made him suddenly aware 
that the household was abed. 

Felix was very tardy. He looked at his watch. 
It was one o’clock, and only those late revellers, 
the nightingales, were abroad. In his own new¬ 
born \ind full content, Malleson began to pity the 
boy. It must be a serious affair indeed, this 
lovers’ tiff, since it could wrest sleep from the 
laziest of young men. While he was thinking 
of consoling phrases he heard the step he waited 
for. Felix let himself in, and came upstairs 
heavily, quite reckless of other people’s slumber. 
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“Well, old fellow!” said Malleson, bent on 
being cheerfiiL 

“ Well,” said Felix, in his turn; and it is 
impossible to express the amount of gloom con¬ 
veyed in this little word. 

“ I waited up for you,” Mallesoji went on, 
with the most elaborate pretence, of consideYfng 
this a cordial welcome. “ You’re late. Hhey 
all went off hours ago. They left some food for 
you, 1 believe.” ^ ^ ' 

“Food!” Felix echoed with derision. “T 
don’t care if I never eat again ! ” . 

This, from a young man whosp appetite was 
'one of his strong points, could not be received 
in silence. 

“ What is it ? ” said Malleson, going up and 
laying his hand on the other s shoulder. “ You’ve 
had a—quarrel, eh? Well, cheer up. I’ve 
seen the young lady, and I fancy she is penitent.”' 

“ You’ve seen her ? ” 

“ Certainly. I had the pleiisyrc of her com¬ 
pany all the evening. I thought Kshe was a little 
bit dull; so cheer up, you’ll make it up to¬ 
morrow.” In his heart he was not sorry that 
the two had fallen out. It was tinfe the boy 
made an end of this fooling. Malleson took 
cynical views at this time of evci y woman but 
one. “You’ll come out of it all right, you 
know.” 
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^‘Come out of it!’^ Felix turned >oj^ Kini: 
fiercely. You don’t know what yott ar^ , 
ing abojit. I tell you she has refused 
Malleson gave vent to a low ^v^histl© iof- 
astonishment. He’ had not looked for ahythfeg, 
so good as,this. He was inhuman enougli-tO" 
rejdifce in secret over his friend’s blighted topes. 
So that was the meaning of Miss Philips’s 
strange humour ! ;. 


“Pefused vou! 

'■ tft 




“ Well, aren’t* my words plain enough? 
Hers were.r. She would have none of me; and 
she was right ^enough,” he said, with a sudden 
change to dejection. “ I’m not worthy to birush ‘ 
the dust off Ijer shoes.” He flung himself on 
the bed and hid his face*. 

“ She has played a nice little game with you,” 
said Malleson, thinking to be consolatory. ,“ My 
dear boy, you are well out of this., “ She’s not 
good enough for you. You’ll think so too, after 
a bit, when you Jiave got over this.” He could 
hardly have shot more amiss, Since what sufferer 
from this disease ever thanked you for prophesy¬ 
ing his recovery? . 

“PlayedVith me! not worthy of me! 
found you, how dare you talk like that ?” said 
Felix, looking up lind glaring at him.; “ Y<m 
insult her. You, who thought nothingtoo goc^V. 
for her.” ■ 
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' Malleson, mildly astonished, but 

prepared to be a model of patience and forbear- 
AUcei **I don’t remetUber. Of course*I have 
always admired Miss Henshaw; any one with 
two eyes in his head ^ can see that she is uncom¬ 
monly pretty, and-” • 

Miss Henshaw! ” said Folix with weary 
impatience, turning away his head. “ What 
has she got to do with it ? ’* • . 

“ I thought she had everytliingi to do with 
it.” He spoke quietly, but a sudden dark doubt 
entered his mind. 

“ She ? ” Felix may, under the circumstances, 
be pardoned the scornful emphasis he laid on 
the word. “ As if they were to be compared! 
As if there was any one in all tlie world to be 
compared with her! Oh, my love, you would 
not look at me—you would not listen 1 ” He 
dropped his face in his hands again with a 
groan. Be it rcmembeied lie was very young, 
and that he was not quite without precedent 
in concluding that he had bidden farewell to 
all life’s joys. ' ^ 

“ Who are you talking about ? ” said Ralph 
sternly, 

I am talking about MissOuvry. You will 
please to speak respectfully of her in future,” 
said the boy hotly. 

Malleson bad a horrible prevision that he 

VOIu III. 44 
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should hear this name; and yet, wheD it was 
spoken aloud, it sent the blood back to his 
and sot bis pulses leaping. 

“ Look here,'’ he said; and this time it was hie 
turn to be grim. TTe weut and shook Felix 
rovghly by the shoulder. “ Listen! ” h© said; 
“ I don’t preten’d to understand your tactics, but 
it seems to me you have behaved abominably. 
Do yon call it the part of a gentleman to play 
fast and like that ? To pay such notorions 
attentions to one girl, that your names are on 
everybody’s lips, and tlnm to turn about and go 
with your shaKow pretence of love to another ? ” 

“ Pooh! what is the use of talking like that 
said Felix impatiently,. “ You are only wasting 
your hreath. Love! What do you know about 
it! ” Even in his rage, (]isa])pointment, despair, 
he found time to smile with derision at the 
thought of the cold-blooded and cynical Ealph 
instructing him in the ways of the heart. ** I 
never loved bi*t one woman in my life. I never 
loved till 1 knew lier, and now 1 must go away ^ 
1 must do without her.’' 

“ Do wjthout her ? I should think m ! ” 
Mall(»son spoke with deep anger as ho paced th^ 
room. Here was no laughing mattet*, indeed; 
there was nothing comic in this returning of bis 
own tremors, his own doubts and hesitations upop 
him. What right had you to expect so great a 




Wefieing? You wBo saw .her for the first time 
a' month ago ? What have you dono that she 
' should put such a treasure in your hands ? ” 

I know it,” said Felix brokenly, with another 
’j8wift change to humility. Had he^ not already 
spent some dismal hours facing his own J^hbrt- 
Obmings, holding audience with his failures? 
“But 1 meant to be worthv of her, it would 
have been something to live for, a.’itl noV-” 

“ And now you will find a now object in life. 
You will probably find consolation not so diffi¬ 
cult,” said Ralph with biting sarcasm. “A week 
or two, and we shall have you raving over some 
new fancy.” * ^ 

Felix looked up at hiirip with dull eyes, he did 
not break out into recrimination. 

“ You don’t understand,” he said with a certain 
odd simplicity,* “you think it is like the other 
times.” 

“ I think it is very probably like the other 
times.” 

“ It is not. I tell you 1 .shall never care for 
any one again. Never! ” 

“ 1 have heard all that before.” 

“ And Ralph,” he went on, too much absorbed 
by his own needs to resents this insinuation, 
“ there’s something more; you can help me, you 
atone.” 

Oh yes, I ^suppose you expect me to go and 
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plead your cause, to tsU what an * 

steadfast, faithful young man you are, and tO/ 
beg hei' to accept the honour you are doing her/* : . 

“It is for her •sake. I’m thinking of her,;: 
alone.” Felix did not seem to hear the scathii^;^. 
words thrown at him.* ** She would not liste^:5. 
to me; she would not let me speak ^ but she 
could not hinder the sadness of her eyes. Ralph,': 
I solemnly believe she returns my love! ” he 
cried. “ Do you suppose 1 would have gone tp 
her if I had not had reason to hope ? ’ 

' “No doubt you find it difficult to believe so : 
fine a gentlemtin could be rejected.” 

“ It is too hard, too hard, to think that I may 
lose her lor some foolish, tender little scruple 
on her part. If you will ask her j if she tells 
you what she told me; if she forbids you io ~ 
speak for me, thou I will understand* I will - 
accept my lot as bravely as I may. She believ^ 

in you.” 

“Oh, BO she believes in me!” said Mallesoa 
bitterly. 

“ She will iiiiswer anything you ask her. if 
it is to be,no, I will go away and never trouble^ 
her again, and make tlio best I can of what hfe 
is left me.” 

“ So I am to be the go-between ? I’m to play' 
the benevolent friend, ami! I tell you, TU do 
nothing for you—nothing at all,” the other 
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a^wered ^ith sudden passion. Haven’t yon 
mischief enough already ? I tell you 
I’won’t have her disturbed. What ri^ht had 
3«nu to make her grieve, 'even for a mo¬ 
ment?” 

had the right that’every,man has fo^sk 
the woman he has chosen out of all the 
to share his* life,” said Felix with some man¬ 
liness. Ho stood up and pushed life hitir from 
his brow. “ I thought you w»)uld liave under¬ 
stood,” he went on, with a boyish yearning for 
sympathy; “ but f dare say Tin veiy dull com¬ 
pany. I’m best alone, so T’ll say good night.” 

He shut the door, and left his cousin to his 
own lefloctions. 

Tt has probably been noticed by us all how 
fleetly and trippingly oui* theory foots it, while 
our laggard practice limps behind. Where was 
now this philosophic and ])eautjt*(i] doctiine of 
fair play—of allowing to every man hi.s honest 
due of chances ? Some moments of the long 
hourSt which ho certainly did not give tew sleep, 
Balph Malieson may have devoted to a sefirch 
after this vanished ideal. • 

Here was a fine complication, indeed, and 
a pleasant beginning to a Jittle holiday. By 
Waj of making things smoother, Felix had 
taken himself off at early dawn, leaving the 
burden of explanation to his neighbour. About 
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the time that Eaiph was preparing in no very 
gentle humour to face the demands of the new 
day, Philippa stole softly to her friend’s room, . 

Are you awalae, Di ? *’ she called out; but 
when she turned the handle and peeped in, she 
saw<^ that Di was kneeling with her face hidden. 
She did not like the sight;•she would bett^ 
have liked to find her crying, sulking, wrilin|f 
dolefully in her diary, in any mood, in any 
attitude rather than this. She would haVe 
gone away, but at that instant Di rose with a 
serene face. 

“Is yonr-Are ;sou better?** Philippa 

stammered. 

“ Oh yes, I’m better,” said Di. She could 
return Philippa’s troubled glances with the 
clearest candour, for she had done her no 
wrong. 

“ I though 1 you might like breakfast in bed,” 

“ Oh no ; I hate thal—half the coffee is spUt, 
and the ciumbs got up your sleeve. Besides, 
I want to see Ralph.” 

There were no confidences given or reoeivod**--» 
the time for these was over; hut Philippa WJMl' 
very solicitous about her friend’s headache^ ^ 

“You are sure it is quite gone?” she iteked 
more than once, as they went downstaim arm 
in arm. 

Breakfast was not a comfortalble 
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tempers and feelings had suffered, and oven llio 
fare, excellent as it was, failed to soothe them. 
Mr. Ouvry, whose hlandness might ha\h served 
as oil on troubled waters, liad cljosen prudently 
to take his meal alone. If we English were 
wise, we should taboo the familj bfcakfa^,*and 
postpone our assembling until* the first burden¬ 
ing hours of the day had l)e(‘T)* outlived. J^ome 
asperity, some ill-lmmour, some disliiaWiews of 
life might be spared us if wo .oaoft'eonscuted to 
banisbment, say, till noon. 

Mrs. Ilenshaw was too wedd(‘d to insular 
prejudices to yield to buc*h a buggostion. She 
presided, in correct moining (’ovtume, at the 
head of the board; but a cloud sat on her 
handsome face as she (lis])(‘ii>od the htcaming 
coffee. 

really think Mr. (^hosier is Indiaving very 
oddly,” she said, her grie^ nuc<' ])oeping forth. 
“I trust nothing has haj)j)enel to him. It is 
«o annoying, when wc meant t^ leave to-night. 
You did not hear him sjiy wlu're hp was 
She turned to l)i. “You were the 
last to see him, Philippa tells me.” • 

He did not speak of going anywhere.” 

* “ It was very inconsiderate, T must say, not 

even to leave a message or a note ^ You were 
all In the Alhambra together, and you came 
‘back without him! ” 
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♦‘ Nobody had him in charge/" said Philippa, 
elevating her chin; “ he is. old enough to go 
without'leading-strings, I suppose.’" 

“ But never to Yeturn ! I can’t understand 
it ! ” She looked oddly at Di. . * 

“ 'Perhaps he came Back without our bearing 
him. I dreamt‘of footsteps in the night.” 
Philippa glanced meaningly at Malleson, who 
did not accept the hint. 

The boy 'migh4;. get out of the scrape for 
hirnself, he should not help him. All mornMg 
he was furtively watching Di. In spite of her 
cheerful greeting, he kept a jealous outlook for 
any shadow that might cross her face. It was ’ 
all nonsense—a piece cf boyish vanity on the 
part of Felix—that her “ no ” had been reluc¬ 
tantly given. She was only vexed, as any nice 
girl would be, to disappoint the hopes built pn; 
her consent. He told himself this over and 
over again, yet he kept watching her. - , , 

Mrs. Hensh.aV was proposing a relief party ., 
to go^in search of the missing youth, when 
waiter entered with a note. 

She took it, and read it with" a 
brow. 



“It’s what I call very bad treatment' 
then, young men are so impulsive; and we pail: 
go to-night all the same,” she said^ in 
irritating way some people have Of 
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commentary on any bit of news before' pre¬ 
senting you with the text. 

• What has he done, mamma ? ” said Philippa 
lightly. Run away with somebody, or joined 
the Church of Rome, or set out to find the 
North jPole ? Do relieve our raindsV’ * 

“ He says ho hopes to join us at Cadiz. ^ We 
shall certainly not wait for him.” 

Then nothinir tragic has bofallbn him after 

4 ^ "V- • 

all ?” Philippa forebore to gknce tit-Di. 

“.Oh dear, no; merely a little whim. I shall 
write and tell him we are all dreadfully angry 
with him for deserting us.” 

She read the note aloud. It was a very 


creditable performance,* and not much more 
illegible than usual. 

Felix, with many apologies, announced that 
he h^d met a young American, who had per¬ 
suaded him to do a little bit of mountaineering. 
He Would pick up liis luggage on the way back, 
iahd- hoped to join them at Cadiz in time to take 


.Ibis-passage*with them; but they must^on no 
.{.aiecount, linger for him, as»there was nothing 
.t^^h ji^ould so safely count-on as«delays and 
/;’hin:ll^ceSa his friend assured him, etc., etc. 


■ 'He doesn’t mention thomame of liis friend.” 

*' ' ' , 

,‘f Mrs. St, John and all her party went off 


Seville yesterday,” said Philippa, answering 
unspoken thought. Whoever 
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* * • * 
might he sharing Felix s woes it certainly was 

not the unfortunate Mr» Meyers* 

“ We ^ight wait a day longer at Cadiz. It is 

a pretty place, I believe ; and you could retrim 

my bonnet, Philippa, Blake has such clumsy 

fingere.” " ’ * ' .1 

Malleson suggested .that the steamer was 

hardly likely to delay its sailing for the con** 

' venience of the most enthusiastic mountaineer, 

but tliere we/e three out of the four persons 

present who knew very well that, however long 

the day of'grace given him, Felix would not 

saiPwith them lt)r England. 

Were there over hours that crept and crawled 

more tediously tljau tlioso that divided this 

morning meal from tliat late one, taken in hast© 

and in moonlight, before they all started to gO 

downwards for a last time under the sombre 

arching elms ? 

Mallesons cnei gy, indeed, was a thing to 
marvel at. It 'w as hot, but for once he was too 
restless to lounge as Mr. Ouvry did, now sloopingi 
now stimulated to gentle excitement by the 
columns of the Tiima. lie took the girls every*^ 
where. ’ 

“ You know you are just in the way ^wh^ 
there is packing to Ije done,” he said; “ it is 1^11 
a mistake if you imagine yourselves of anyuse.**^ 
He swept them off impetuously to the little tqWU 
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lying beneath thorn. He took them to the 
Oartuja, among tho snuffy monks; to the Zacatin 
and the bazaars; then he whisked them away 
to the Alameda, to show themselves off among 
the southern beauties. Ho could not bear to let 

out of his sight, ^ever^ before hall • her 
words and looks been watched and weijofhod as 
they were now. Ilow much did this abstracted 
pause mean, and whafc intcr])rotati6ii to be 
put upon her silence ? She was neJvor a person 
of a groat flow of words, and to-day lier laughter 
did not seem less sponhineous. lie himself 
, appeared to be in high spirits ; there was some¬ 
thing gnmly amusing, for inst{j,noe, in the 
thought of that little »coimni.shion Felix had 
given him. He was to ic.ksnn with her, and to 
persuade her, was he ? rfhe w ould only smile at 
him for his pains. Yet all tho while he kept 
watching for a sign, and there w \s none given 
him. l)i, after a little, became gay in ber turn. 
She entered with spirit into all proposals, and 
laughed at all his jokes. Only when it was 
suggested that they should visit the gipsy 
K^arter,’ and have their fortunes told, she hung 
bsu$k| and would have nothing to do with this 
' pfeili. - 

So you don’t want to know your fate! ” said 
Philippa with a laugh. “ The gipsies don’t know 
everything, to be sure! ” 
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Late at niglit, when they took their place® ill 
the diligence for Bio Frio, he boldly annoimced 
that he meant to take Di with him in the ooup^, 
and this time there was no question of die- 
agreement. Everybody thought it a very natural 
arrangement, and Mrs.' ITenshaw indulged in. 
some mysterious Guiles and nods. 

Are you sure you have plenty of wraps^my 
dear ? Do let me lend you my tartan shawl/* 
she said sweetly. 

But Di looked down from her high perch, and 
said that she was quite warm and very com¬ 
fortable. 

Malleson took care that she was well protected 
from the cold; but he Tvas very silent as they 
rattled tliiough the steets of sleeping Loja, and 
then out into the still country under the fading 
stars. All his forced gaiety had deserted him. 
It was no part of his plan now to speak the 
words that would have leapt out so boldly but 
for Felix’s folly. In his heart ho cherished deep 
anger against the boy ; but, in spite of his efforts 
to scorn tiiem and make light of them, to brush 
them aside ^fiom his mind, certain words qf his 
rang in his ears. 

“ I solemnly believe that she returns my 
love.*’ 

Until ho had made quite sure that this was 
only an impertinent and conceited fancy, born 
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of desire, how could he make any plea for 
himself ? 

^ Di wiis very quiet, too, and made a^s though 
she slept. She had taken off her hat, and tied 
a little shawl about her head, and was leaning 
wearily enough against -the leather hood* One 
might have thouglit they had quarrelled—so 
silent were they botli; and^^all the while the 
mules rushed on, and the mayoral rushed bosid© 
them with strange yells and wb«fci>])s, and much 
brandishing of a whip. 'J'fiero was no glass, 
and the great hood hardly ke})t out the »air, 
growing keener now, for. though the moon still 
hung pale and wan in tlio hoax (ns, there were 
mists and dim red dn'ams ” of ihwn in the 
east, and stirrings among th(' shadowy trees as 
if the night’s silence wcie over. 

Malleson stooped to draw a rug closer about 
his companion, and thcui som* Ihiiig* arrested 
his hand, for oven in tla^ iniporJect light he 
could see that Di was ciying (piicily. There 
was no mistaking this dumb language; here, 
surely, ho had touched on the skirts' of the 
discovery he had been so keen and yet so 
fearful to make. It was a bitter moment, per- 
ha|)S the bitterest of all, and every one of 
those gent^ tears that were “such clear re¬ 
porters of the heart,” was like a stab, for he 
knew that his hour for renunciation had come. 
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It was a long time before hf made a^y 
otbor movement. By-and-by, prompted by 
I know ^not what impulse, ho took* out hi$ 
pocket-book, and drew a little paper from it. 
Di sat up and looked out. 

“ "V^hat ane those lights ? ” she asked, .i 

“ Bio Frio; we shall be there immediately,” 

“ hs that where/we stop ? ” 

Yes,J’ho.train is waiting for us,*’ 

“ I’m soriy^’» she said with a half sigh. 

“ I liavc*a message for you which I forgot to 
deliver,” lio»said. 

“ A message .for me ? ” He could see her 
colour rise, 

“ From Mrs. Gordon,” he said carelessly. 
“ She entrusted irie with this for you.” He 
handed her the papei*. 

She took it curiously, and bending to the 
broadening light opened it. In a fine Italian 
hand, the ink faded and ;yellow, an address was 
written. « 

“ Who is Mr. King ? ” she asked, looking up 
greatl}^ sui pr isod. 

11(3 is a friend of your mother’s, my dear; 
he knew her* long ago, when she was a girl like 
you. She Iclt this for you,” lie spoke with 
great gen lioness. His heart was stiried when 
he thouglit of the tlcad woman who had also 
learnt the hard lesson of renunciation. 
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** For mO’y-majlima left it for me ? *’ 

*^81x6 thouglit that perhaps some day )ou 
, might tirant a friend—some one w^om you 
could trust, some one who would love you for 
her sake* If ever you should want sucli a friend 
you find him in this man. lEo lives in 
England, at this address.” 

“ Is this mamma’s writing she asked’, still 
examining the paper woiideringly. 

Yes.” 

f e 

“ 1 haye no letters of hers, Jiot any of lier. 
writing at all.” 

She hold the precious fragment carefully. 
Then another thought seemed to strike her, 

“ How strange that mamma should liave 
fancied that I miglit need a friend. 1 suppose 
she thought iljo padre miglit die too ? I dare say« 
he wanted to die when slio left liim ; hut then I 
have you, I should always liavi' you, Kiil])h.” 

Oh yes, yon can alw.iys have me.” 

But I am glad to have tliis hit of paper, too. 
Some day I should like to see this Mr. King very 
much. Hoes the padre know liim ? He never 
spoke of him.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Malloson hastily, 

“ Ho you think I might write to him ? ” 

“ I dare say you might, when you get settled 
a little.’* 

They had reached Rio Frio, and there was the 
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bustle of getting into the train, |nd no more 
quiet moments. His chance of talk with Di 
r ended with this night journey; f^r, though tliey 
lingered in Seville^and again in" Cadiz, Mrs. St. 
John and her escort were in both places, ready 
to seije on tjiern, and Mrs. Henshaw, with' faint 
protest, let herseif be drawn into the ^hirl of 
sight-seeing and pleasure. Ralph was busy 
\vith afl^iirs^of his own, but Herr von Roi^n 
was an irrepnoachable cavalier, and showed a 
commendable desire to improve his Englisli 
accent. • 

The steamer, they had timed themselves to' 
catcli sailed without ihem to British shores; ,but, 
though long days went by before the next one 
claimed them, no Felix appeared. 

Perhaps it was this failure on liis part to keep 
his tryst that made Mrs. Henshaw wear so un-, 
amiable a face, when at last the ladies had stepped 
on board and were listening to the final farewells 
of the gentJemcii. 

“You'll take care of my little girl, and send 
her safe! V liack to me ? ” It was Di’s fathet* who’. 
was the speaker, and liis voice was very soft. .. * 

“ I wonder, I must say, that you care to send 
her to England.” 

Malleson, who was standing near, turnetd 
sharply on his lieel and heard no tnore. 

Philippa was listening with a heartless" snaifo 
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to Herr von ^Rosen’s sentimental regrets, while 
the unhappy Mr. Meyers nursed his woe at a 
respectful dista^^ce. 

Poor wretch! ” thought Ralph contemptu- 
ouiSy, “is he so blind?It would be his own 
turn next for those brave smiles and arch glances. 
He had said good-bye to Di already. “ Yoii will 
come to London ? ” she had *askcd wn’stfally, 
and'he had promised that if she needed, him he^ 
would go; that at least was left *o. him, to be 
her friend in need. But ho hall still his adieus 
to make to oUe person, and his word* to say-r-a 
word of warning, should it be ? , 

“ Di will not be quite without friends in 
England,” ho said, looking into Mrs. Ilenshaw s 
disturbed face. 

“ I will hand her over to her cousin when we 
get to London. You may trust me to take care 
of, her,” she assured him. “T know how 
anxious you must feel—so natural in the cir¬ 
cumstances ; but I will look upon Jier as my child 
—I will be a mother to her.” 

Malleson checked her with a little movement 
of his hand. 

“ I was riot speaking of her cousinV’ l^^e said. 

“ 1 have given her the address of an old’ and 
dear friend of her mother’s—^Mr. Alec King:.” * 
It was cruel, perhaps, and unmanly to read' so 
coldly tire quick changes in her expression, but 
VOL. in. 45 
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he had Di to think of. He knew very well, he 
could read it in the sudden anger of her eyes, 
that thf lady would never forgive him his 
knowledge of that,name; but what of that ? It 
was for Hi; it was all he could do for her, he 
told himself, vehemently, as he stood on the quay 
at her fathers side, while she went sailing away 
in the blue distance ; it was all he could do for 
Jier, thojigli,night and day he remembered how 
he had surprkscd her silent tears. 
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CHAPTEK 

• I 

“For stony limits cannot hold out love.” 

And how do you like it ? ” 

They were talking of En^and, and it was 
Miss Bell Fullarton who put this qucJStion to Di. 
It said something for her frccdoMi from prejudice 
that she' had waited a wliole fortnight before 
asking it. 

‘ ‘‘ I think it is splendid,” said Di rashly, 
unaware that lier praise was not welcome. It 
is much grander than I expected; and it is all 
so diflerent from home.” 

“ Ah, yes, very likely. Of course you must 
he glad of a change, but wait till you liave seen 
Scotland. If you think so much of England, 
you won't have words enough for the north. 
We’ll go there in a few weelis now.” 

“ It’s very far away, isn’t it ?^’ said Di 
doubtfully. In spite of her enjoyment she felt 
like a tethered bird: the further her wander¬ 
ings, the more certain she was td feel the jerk 
of the siring that pulled her homewards. She 
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had not forgotten that night on which she 
hal first heard of Bells fair island on the far 
north sefs ; but whore was the gkiirour, whore 
the enchantment ngw ? 

“ Far enough for you to forget all this,” said 
Bell, pncigctically. “ England is very well in 
its way: it has fqw advantages, perhaps, 
r don't object to it fiir a little. It is very well to 
eontrast «yoi>r ovui couniry with another some¬ 
times.” 

“ That is wbat I say,” murmured madamOj. 

To hea]’ li'ow one's country is spoken of abroad, 
that is a tiling <o jnakc you not quite so proud 
of your superior virtue.” 

“ The Frencli can have no ill words for Scot- 

i 

land,” said tin's fierce patriot, looking sternly 
' at her friend. They appreciate us, they respect 
us, they arc proud to claim us as allies.” 

“ Ah,” said luadamo lightly, “ we will tako 
the history another time, niy dear.” Sho knew 
very well wliat^ was coming, and slic was not 
unwilling to spare Di an occasional harangue. 

What Bell might have answered remains 
unknown, for at that moment tho door was 
opened, and Philippa was announced. 

Bi sprang forward witli a little exclamation. 
Slic could hardly have explained why she was 
so glad to see Philippa, but in a minute her 
arms w'orc round the otbePs neck. 
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' * « ' 

^ Oh, how good of you to come! Bell is 
always ro^y for visitors,” she said, silencing 
ptdij)pa’s'gi^abeful apologies for the#earliness 
of; the hour. She was placed in a big chair, 
relieved of her sealskin, and introduced to the 


other ladies all in a breath. * *. 

^ Now begin and tell me very thing,” 
'Di,' seating herself on the fender-stool. 


said 

The 


early summer was cold, and tlierd wfts a littie 
glow of burning coal. . • . 


What a big commission!” said Philippa, 
laughing. ‘‘There is nothing to tell. Things 
: don*t happen here so fast* as in Madrid. 
Mamma and I have been j)^^hing about the 
furniture, and making ourselves acquainted with 
the amount of damage our possessions have sus- 
ta>itied. It’s not lively work, counting cracked* 
t^-cups, I don’t think we have done much else, 
except grumble and wish ourselves anywhere 
else.” 


“ Perhaps you don’t like living in London ? ” 

; *^1 should put it much less mildly than that.” 

'She tunned her blue eyes frankly on Bell. “ I’m 
not at all a lover of my country ;• I like other 
p^edpleB countries much better.” 

; Poor Bell! you are the only jiatriot,” said 
Bi, with a smile. 

A.h, have I made a mistake ^ ” said Philippa 
gently. 
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.^^’Yes,” said Di mischievously; ^‘moretha^ 
a mistake. You ought to think^the sound . 
of Bow Bells the most beautiful music in the 


■world. It ought to stir up something in ydu#, 
heart, and make you thankful you were hom a 
BritssU child!'’ . * . - ^ 

But I have '^een born ever so often sined: 
my baby days. The mere accident of haying* 
begun Iffe *‘on English soil ought not tef 
count.” r ' 

“ Ah, that is so true,” murmured madame,'. 
recognizing here a kindred spirit. 

“ Bits of me came to life in France, and bits 


in Italy or Germany.” 

“And in Spain ?”Bi questioned, with a 
sudden anxiety. • ’ . 

“ Well, perhaps just some trifling morsel^^’ ' 
said Philippa, with a smile. “ So you see ^ehe 
turned to Bell—“ England treated me like a‘ 
step-child, and turned me over to foreign 
nurses; and I don’t love her any more than one 
loves step-mamma in general.” ‘ . - > 


“ I don’t expect every one to agree with 
said Bell stiffly. ; . 

She thought all this very frivoleus, if it, wae; 



not downrightly wicked. If living out of 
country made you talk like this, it was TOB’-h> ; 
stay at home. 


“ You will stay to lunch ? ” 
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, Jjivitatioii very politely; and Philippa accepted 
it readily. 

“ I am glad to escape our broken clvina for a 
. little,** she said, “ If my home were like this, 
I should learn to love London too.*’ 

Bell had a fixed theory about hbspitalhy: it 
was a national virtue, and thclreforo to be prac¬ 
tised even towards an enemy. She made up 
her mind very quickly that Phili]?pa Was nbt 
nice”—in the full sense of tljat comprehensive 
feminine phrase—nevertheless she Wjent forth to 
order extra chops and a more seductive puddihg. 
While she was absent superintending the pre¬ 
parations, the others drew a little closer round 
the fire with a sensible air of relief. Your very 
virtuous person is apt to be an uncomfortable 
companion. A smack of Bohemia stole into the' 
talk, > In ten minutes Philippa had hoard all 
about M. Adolphe, and had gladdened madame’s 
heart by her praise of Paris. 

“ And now for your news,” she said at last, 
turning to Bi, 

** I have none, except a letter from Miss 
piper,*' 

• la the great feud made up ? ” 

. Bi shook her head. 

/‘^ You don’t know Miss Barbara.” 

‘‘I think I know as much as I want to know. 
Shbll I write to her, Bi ? ” 
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‘‘It would have been better to speak,” said 
Di, remembering a promise that had remained 
unfulfilled. “ Letters never explain what you 
mean.” 

“ Then I’ll go back on purpose. It will be 
a good excuse to. return to that happy land.” . 

“ I hear from Il^alph t©o, of course. You d6n% 
care to see the Imjmrcial, 1 suppose ? ” 

“ Weil, lio^ I think not,” * said Philippa, 
with twinkling eyes^ “ unless it contains any 
very harrowing particulars, apd then yoU 
would have to translate them. There’s nothing 
about two rash young men lost in the snow, is 
there?” 

“Why should you, think of such dismal 
things ? ” said madame; then she noticed Di’s ^ 
"face,. “Even in England it has ceased to 
snow,” she said. ;, • 

7 > . V 

“Oh, but you will always find snow on the 
Sierra Nevada. I have it on the authority of 
the guide-books.' Di, don’t look at me like 
I was. only going ‘to remark, that you neeidV 
believe any sensational paragraphs you may see. 
in the Lnparcial” ; . v. 

“ I was not likely to believe that.” . 

“Nor I; because I saw one of the 
tainoers yesterday.” . .-v^ ^ v. 

That was all Philippa chose to impart^ 

Di would ask no questions. Philippa not , 
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in a pleasant humour. She was inclined to bo 
. . satirical^ and had the. audacity to make gentle 
’ fun of Bell. “England and the damaged furni- 
' ^ture had spoiled her tempear,” she said, as she 
went, away. 

Di hardly noticed tlie urjevenness of* her 
, itiood; she remembered litLle else but her 
‘; sparing words about Felix. It is needless to 
say that she had thought a greift deal about 
the young man to whom s^he Had refused a 
heiaring that balmy night in i^e deserted 
Mirador. A womans “no’’ is always a very 
important affair to her. So much hangs on 
the skirts of that little word. Suppose one 
wore to say it, and then that one were imme¬ 
diately assailed by unavailing regrets? That. 

, was only a hypothetical case, of course—a mere* 
idle speculation—without bearing on the ques¬ 
tion. “ Yes,” is just as easily pronounced; but 
what big issues it, too, carries witli it! Di gave 
, this laatter its duo share of pondering at night, 

,‘when Bell had marched off witli the candles. 
;She never fOlt in the least inclined* to spend her * 
. ;wakeful hours in reading any of* the novels 
that had seemed such a snare to Miss Townsend. 

; The^ are times when one is a hero or a heroine 
to oneself; when one’s own woes, one’s own 
ini^s in life are'more 
tmgic fiction. 


absorbing than the most 
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She had said that she found England delight¬ 
ful, and it was partly true. She liked to be in 
a whirl ef sight-seeing; out and about all day. 
long, till the roar tind confusion of the endless 
streets deadened lier senses and made her tired 
enoiTgfi to sleep night. She was in a feverish 
haste—though slip never said it to herself—to 
gather and build up new impressions that were 
fo -shut out older ones. And now any chance 
meeting at'a*stre(f^ comer might blow all this 
careful fahi-ie down at a breath. 

f * 

“ What is this little mystery about a young 
man ? ” inadamc asked later, when they were for 
a moment alone. 

She loved little mysteries about young men. 

' They were seated by the fire; l)i had a book, 
but it lay unread on her lap. Madame sat with 
her back to the light; she was doing nothings— 
she could do nothing very gracefully. She, 
lifted a fire-screen and turned it about in* hor 
slim white hands. “ It made me curious,” she, 
said. Your friend has a way of saying things 
that makes one listen ; that is a gift.” ' \ \ ^ 

“You moan what Philippa was saying this 
morning ? It was about a friend of oure, \ 
Mr. Felix Chester.” , , 

“Yes,” said madame encouragingly, maka^^ 
a note of the name. ^ . 

“ We saw a great deal of him in Jiadrid:* \ 
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We all went to Granada together.” Di was 
tent on teing very circumstantial. He left 
there very suddenly, to go on a little ex- 
. cursion to the mountains. ‘He had a friend 
.?srith hiin, you know; and he promised to be 
hack in time to sail with usj, but he wasn’t, 
though we waited more*than a week.” 

^^Ah,” said madame, ‘‘young men do that. 
It’s a little way they have to pro^e ^£at they 
•, are free. But you never wfyit to* assert your 
freedom till you have begun to it,” she 
nodded her head sagaciously. “ You have only 
• to wait, and he will come back.’’ 

“ He has come back. You heard Philippa 
say so.” • 

^ There were two mountaineers, were thero 
not ? ” madame asked carelessly. 

“Philippa meant Mr. Chester; we did not 
know the other.” 


Madame looked with a curious smile at the 
grave face, on which the firelight played. 

“ Is he handsome, this wayward* Mr. 


rXJhfiister ? 


»» 


■ ^ I , never thought about it. I think he has 
a good face.” 


, *^And rich? But your. Englishmen who 
travel are always rich.” 

! suppose so,” said Di, wishing madame 
j Vfould- iiot ask so many questions. 
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Your friend is vety pretty,” said the older 
lady softly. 

“Oh yes, very pretty—very pretty indeed. 
I never saw any one so beautiful as Philippa, 
and she is nice, too,” said poor Di, eager to be 
just. • “ Some d^y before long he will marry 
her, I think.” 

To speak the words out plainly like this, 
ihade them seem very convincing. She had an 
odd sensation thfit she was listening to some 
one clse’s s ■’mining up. 

“ Thcie is something so romantic about a 
youthful attuchment,” said madame, discreetly 
addressing herself to the hand-screen. “But 
your cousin Bell—I have little hope of her.” 
She sighed as she tliought of M. Adolphe, who 
* had not been invited to London. “ She is too 
wise; it is not g(jod to be so very wise.” 

Then Boll herself came in, and sentiment 
Hew out of the window, which she flung 
opep. 

“ You dreadful people, you are sitting in an 
oven,” she said. “And don’t you know how bad 
that is for your health ? Di, if you are not too 
tired, I flunk we might begin our French 
lessons. Madame is doing nothing, and we have 
had such an idle day.” 

Di jumped up, and her hook fell on the 
Bell picked it up. 
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; '^VS^tt,*" slie said approvingly, ‘‘perhaps you 
wdnld rather read ? ” 

‘^ Theh*I could continue to'he idle,” mur- 
mured Madame Lavoisier, who loved her after- 
pinner ease. 

‘^ Oh no; let it be French by all means?” said 
departing to fetch the dictiCmary. She had 
a j5.erce longing to grapple* with defaulting 
tenses, to insist on grasping the ,ine*^iaing of 
the most idiomatic phrases, to -do something 
very difficult and absoi'bing—?ii short, to rebuild 
the wall that threatened to tumble down and 
lay bare the past. And all the time the invader 
who was to destroy these frail defences, was at 
the gates. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

“ xAnS tlitn tlie lover, sighing like a furnace.” 

r 

c 

About a week after the Sevilla had sailed for 
London, Fefix Chester suddenly turned up in 
Madrid. !Malkson found him buried in the 
depths of his own easy chair when he returned 
from his club, Avhere he had dined. He would 
not pretend to any cordiality, when he dis- 
•• covered this lounging figure in possession. He 
was not glad; his greeting was ungracious. 

“So you have come back to your right mind,” 
he said. 

“ Tve come Ix.ck to Madrid.” 

“Well, I wish you wouldn’t be quite so 
melodramatic in your manner of disappearing 
and turning up again. You think it amusing, I 
dare say, to'play jack-in-the-box in this fashion 
but I’m past the age for appreciating surprises/’ 

“ It’s itnmensely entertaining. I suppose you 
would like to hear what a jolly, pleasant, timo 
I’ve had of it down there, since I left you ? ” 
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Felix leaned back in tbe chair, which he had 
n ot surrendered to its owner. He spoke indiffer¬ 
ently ; he no longer raged and raved; he was 
not even gloomy. ^ 

Malleson looked at him with a suspicious eye; 
he misliked this sluggish behaviour. Accprding 
to all rule and precedent, F^lix should’ have 
begun to discover that life had still some salt 
and savour. A week's solitude ha*l. worked 
miracles before now. 

‘‘ So long as you have got iover that piece of 
folly-he began. 

“ Oh yes, Tve got over it, ofpouvse. A fort¬ 
night is such a long time; isn’t it ? ” 

About the usual time, I think,” said Mal- 
eson, with great grimndss. 

This was too much. Felix started up and. 
began to pace the room. 

“ Confound you! ” he said. “ It’s an imperti¬ 
nence to hear you talk like that. As if a life¬ 
time would be too much to sor.ye for her! But 
what can you know about it ? ” ho said, with 
much scorn. “You, who never had a thought 
beyond your precious' politics* A fine mistressT 
that, truly. And yet you talk of forgetting 
her, and getting over one’s love for her as if it 
were a thing to be ashamed of. Much you 
know* about it! ” 

“ iA^d pray, what do you propose to do next, 
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if one may ask ? ” said Malleson civilly, pa;^g 
no heed to this outburst. , , , 

* “Til tell you.” Felix seated himself astride 
of a chair and leaned his arms on the back. 
‘‘ I came to tell you I’m going to England to-» 
night.’’ , • . ^ 

“ oil, indeed—^o-night.” - 

“ I’m going by ‘the north line. I’ll take my ' 
chance o5 getting through the lines or being, 
knocked on the head; and when I get to London 
I’ll go to her and iiskdier if it was all true what 
she*said to nic that night down there. Some¬ 
times I think I •must have dreamt it-he 

broke off, staring in front of him. “ If it is true , 
—well, III come back and volunteer for Don 
Carlos, and give some fellow a chance of putting 
•an ounce of lead into me,” he said, with rather a 
ghastly laugh. “ There—you know my plans.” 

“ Thank you very much,” said Malleson, with 
great .politeness. “ Yes, I know your plans. 
You don’t care 1 j hear my opinion of them, I 
suppose?” 

“Not particularly,” Felix answered* with 
great frankness. “ Fve made up my mind.” ^ 
“Then you don’t care to hear that it’s 
generally considered a cowardly and a low thing 
to persecute a woman who has shown you, as 
plainly as possible, that your attentions 
unwelcome.” 
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“Persecute her!” Felix smiled. ‘‘Much 
yott.nndewtand about it. It is some one else 
' ^at 8 .persecuting her, if it comes to that. I 
haven t got to the bottom of it yet, but there’s 
.TOme reason—some foolish enough reason, I 
dare say, but saored to her, fjod ’ bless ‘her! 
that fept her from listc-ning to me. And. do 
you think I m going to let a cobweb like that 
staad in the way of her happiness anS mine^ ' 
while there’s a chance left of brushing itaway?” 

“It’s a very ingenious theory,..^.jo doubt, 
and a fane way of saving your pride. WhV 
.can t you take her refusal like a man. Are you 
the first to be rejected, do you suppose ? I» love 

t e only thing in life ? Are you love-sick boys 
to rule the world ? ” • 

“ ft 8 the only thing for me, at present.” ' • • 

" ^ home and study mathematics,” cried the 
much^nduring Ralph, grimly; “that’s a nice, 
absorbing, steadying occupation for you,’* 

at him with a kind of sublime 

® maimed, broken-widged 
sort of life a man must lead, who could cali^y -- 
suggest, the study of the difl’ermitial ealculus as 
a cure for the wounds of the heart! 

“ What a lot you have missed!” he said, in a 

sort of burst of compassion, looking at his cousin 

as if he were some new and curious variety of 

animal, “ I’d rather be in my shoes than yours 
Vou nt. 

46 
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eV^en' thougli it is to be no. I’ll tell yon vhat, ’' 
be went on, not waiting for any rejoinder'; 
ehe’ll have me, I’ll make something of life yet. 
I’ll begin to do something, and astonish yob all. 

I have it in me. I never went in for th^ high 
moral line, but J. have my ideas of what a iban 
may do to make the most of his opportunities.” 

Malleson hardly listened to the impetuous 
'confidences'that followed. If they reached him 
at all, it was but as a dim echo of his o^ old 
hopes and-aspirations, when he too had pos¬ 
sessed the sublime egotism of youth. Folix 
brightened under the visions he was calling lip;. 
he had always been rarely frank, and not even 
the entire absence of sympathy could arrest the 
flow. 

' Malleson, who had seated himself again, leatied 
his head on his hand. He was picturing^—^he had 
thought of it to weariness—the hour when he 
had surprised Di checking back her sobs, hiding 
away the traces of her tears, lest he should read, 
then; in the breaking dawn; and all this babble * 
in praise of work, this sudden scorn of 
passed through his brain like the jargon of 
unknown tongue, . 

It was hard enough, surely, that he should 
have to entertain this lover—now ardeht and 
hopeful, now despairing—through the mortal 
hours that refused to hasten their, steps, ahd to 










mhmmt of departure smy nearer* 
took it fot granted, in the most exas- 
p^i^iing Way, that he was to be made welcome 
.t^ 'K^iii^room for himself an^ his plain^, and to 
iifc mojp besides. For hunger, which is a very 
hbaltb^ sy^mptom, began’ now to assert itself. 

.brought my traps round here,” he ex¬ 
piated. It’s as easy to starl^ from here as ’from 
the ‘Paris.’ Suppose you ring and.deftpatcli eld 
Anchol to the cafe for some supper*? ” 

“Send for yourself; I want nothi^^g.” 

“ Oh, you'll have acquired an apj^etite by •the 
time his old legs liave trotted back,” said Felix, 
jumping up and beginning to clear the tM>le of 
its burden of books and papers. “ You only 
want to make a beginning. As for me, I forgot 
to eat, I believe. I was in an awfully queqi^' 
stete till I bad made up my mind.” 

Tte boy had always talcen liberties with the 
edder man, who had rather liked it; but it was 
,.p4d, tMt ho could not see hotv^ unwelcome he 
wks for once, Malleson grew dumb last 
'tu^der the infliction, and took refuge in bis pipe., 
behaved as very young men—and some 
older ones—are wont to behave at certain crises 
of their lives. He stared for long spaces without 
movement into the fire; then he would burst 
out with, hopes and doubts, plans and despond- 
enries, all in a breath. During intervals of 
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melancholy and self-pity, he would consult the 
stars and heave profound sighs, and then again 
he was back at his friend’s elbow, making pre¬ 
posterous demands pn his sympathy. 

Perhaps Malleson hardly believed in those 
vow^ and honest lesolufions, in those assurances 
that the days of cakes ard ale were over; mcar^ 
likely he never listened to them. He ate and 
drank bnJ lit+lc, while Felix tossed olT glass after 
glass of the lignt, thin vintage, his hopes rising 
every moment. Malleson had his own thoughts 
to taco, his own warring impulses to wrestle 
with. While th3 boy talked of love with some¬ 
thing pf a new reverence and awe in his heart, 
the older man was busy with the same passion, 
only with him it was not *the love that claims, 

■•but the love that ienounces. 

• « 

But it was not till the last moment of all that 
he spoke, and then with sumo of an Englishman’s 
gruffness and haired of a scene. 

Felix had a ca^i*iiage to himself. There were 
very few passengers, and they were all armed 
and huddled for the most part together, talking 
heroically and with a fine flavour of disdain, of 
the perils in front of them, yet casting dismal 
backward looks tliat belied them. No one cared 
to run the blockade who could stay peacefully at 
home; and the Englishman who ventured un¬ 
armed was looked on as a Bedlamite. But wh^it 
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^ ob^cles to lovers ? find wliat are any 
dangers compared to that great and possible 
calamity of a refusal ? . 

Felix took possession of his solitary compart- 
me|!it with the air of a conqueror. He refused 
to fortify himself with newspap^ers dr sandwiches, 
a flask, or any other conholafions of a traveller; 
ho had his hopes and liib fears, and these were 
food enough for mind and body.* tp to £Iifs 
time nothing had been said bo} ohd the merest 
commonplaces. It seemed a^> if Tc|‘' nachiis were 
to depart on his mission witlioul tho blessing of 
his old mentor. But at the la§t moment, when 
the word of warning had been given, i.iTd the 
little crowd was sending its shiill good wishes 
after tho adventurers about to f.u*(‘ unknown . 
perils, Malleson put out liL hand. 

Tell Di, from me,” he said slowly, to think 
of nothing—nothing at all—but the prompting 
of her own heart. l)o you hear ? Say it from 
me, as my wish.” 

Felix wrung tho hand hard in both his'own. 

" I knew you would help-wie,” he ‘^ai J, takiii!^ 
this last kind stroke of fortune as i£ it were his 
; (hie. ** She believes in you. She will listen if 
^ you bid her! ” 

Then the train sped on its northern way, and 
the last thing that Malleson saw was a face 
i stretched forth from it, all irradiated with smiles; 
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and the last thing be heard was a strong yonng 
voice calling out audaciously, ‘‘ Vll let you know 
of my success.” The traveller took hope now as 
his comrade and bid defiance to his fears, for he 
could think of no scr.uple on Di’s part that 
woTlld fail to vaiiish before the wish of her old 
friend Ralph. 

So one went on in sunshine, and the other in 
the shade. It^ was a hard thing to have done; 
and Mallcson, as he walked home, was conscious 
of a ccrtaiiTfuiiercilious wonder at his own act. 
He had so long ceased to expect anything heroic 
of himself, and if this was not quixotic, what, 
then, o Tild be called by that name ? But it was 
not for Felix he had done it. No, in spite of 
the grudging love he bore to the lad, it was not 
for Felix. 

“He went home and threw himself in his 
chair. The lemnauts of the meal were still on 
the table; but the frank, persistent voice was 
silenced at last, and there was nothing to disturb 
his thinking. 

^ But presently he gave that up too. His pen 
lay where he had left it, the ink hardly dry on 
it, and as his glance fell on it his fingers closed 
about it eagei ly. H ore was consolation at hand. 
He drew his hooks and Ins papers towards him, 
“ impatient of life, patient only of work "“^that 
faithful friend that never failed him. 
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CIIAPTEE TIL 

« 

**01i, le bons temps I J’etais bion mi^llieiireiix 1 ’i» , 

“ Mir war’s so wohl, so woh.*’ 

1)1 had quickly formed a great friendship.for 
Lady Malleson, and spent inych time in the 
worship of the babies wlio had usurped I^lph’s 
place. 

The widow was a foolish and impulsive little 
woman, with caressing ways that were like balm^ 
after the robust and bracing shaipiicss of Belfs 
neighbourhood. Besides the babies, who came 
in for lavish attention, they had one subject in 
common, of which neither ever*wearied. It was 
Ralph this and Ralph that, while the ladies sat 
^cqntriving picturesque garments for the twins 
oi; sipping their aftemoon tea; and the mother 
' would point out with pride that the bigger and 
Jbolder of the boys who was named alter his uncle. 
This young gentleman wa§ solemnly addressed 
a hundred times a day, and told that he 
must faithfully observe the ways of his name- 
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sake and grow up like him. Bi let him take 
endless liberties with her hair and dress, and 
play the most uncomfortable gymnastics on her 
knee. The larger dole of ribbons and sweets, 
though she pretended to be severely just,^ went 
to the, youngster, who *had a look of the other 
Ealph about his Ibaby brow. 

“lie was so good to me,” Lady Mallceon 
would say in her soft contralto; “ jftid he might 
have been aiigry, you know, because it was hard 
on him, wiisii’t it ? 

*,* Oh, I deJi/t think he cared,” said Bi, tossing 
the smaller Ealpli. “ lie isn’t a man to covet 
money t)r titles; and for my part I think he is 
best as he is.” 

“ There wasn’t much Inoncy, though my boys 
'„will be better off than their father was; but he 
ought to have been tlie head of the house.” 

“ He could never have looked for that. He 
must have known that his brother would marry,” 

“I don’t think so,” said the widow quickly. 
“ Our marriage was kept a secret. I did not 
even know that my husband had a brother till 
{limost the last. He' never spoke of him.” 

Ealph Was not a brother to be ashamed of.” 

Di did not wish to penetrate the secrets of her 
friend’s married life,'but she was not slow to BOO 
that this was a thing to be disapproved. 

“ No. And you see, wbat with the unwelcome 
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, ^fprii§;y^/of^^a and ^ one thing and 

aiqtliOT, '! cbrild not expect him to take kindly 
me ian’d the Koys. I use to cry about it on the 
Voyage' home. I thought .he would hate the 
'boys ^’^she looked at the curly heads plaintively 
but you can^t thinkHiow fc)nd he was 6£ them 
though they were little.mites when he saw them, 
and gentlemen as a rule don't take to babies. 
He did'everything for us, and settled'us heref'* 

‘‘ That was last year ? ” 

“Y^es,. just after I came lioirie, Hid he tell 
you about us ? ” 

“ No, hot then.” 

Hi reflected that, long and well as had 
known Ealph, she had heard singularly little 
about his family. 

^^He is very good to us," Lady Malleson*" 
said again. “Pie is always sending presents to 
the boys. I must show you his last gift. They 
use the spoons every day, donH; you, my 
beauties ? ” 

“ Oh:; I know about those. I helped to choose 
them,” Hi smiled as she rsuiem bored that fjy:- 
distant day, and then she sighed. ^ 

. Of course I will consult him about their 
^U<mticii. They must go to Eton, if we can 
St; and to Oxford, as their father and uncle 
' jBefbre them. Hi, couldn’t you persuade 
to come and live here ? It would be such 
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a comfort to have Mm always at hand. | - 

f \ *"■ * L ^ ' 

explain things in letters, you know.” , .. v 
“Oh no,” said Bi quickly. “I am* sui^e he 
wouldn’t *come; aijd besides I couldn’t spare; 
him,” she added, smilingly. 

“ Ptrt you have so maiiy friends.” 

“ Very few, and nobody like Ealph. Do you 
know a strange thing has happened? There 
wero two* people he wished me to see, hereJi|i 
England. Yod wercxthe first.” ■ 

“ So he ti)ld yoif about us in the end ? ” 

‘^Oh yes. '‘He said I must come often. The 
other was a friend of my mother’s—some one 
she knew when she was a girl. I got his 
address, and I was to write to him if-— I 
wanted very much to see him, since he had 
'’^Jjnown mamma; but yesterday I saw a notice 
of his death in the Times!' 

“ How sad! Are you quite sure it was the 

same?” 


“ Quite sure. *Tt was the correct,address, and ; 
everything. He lived in the east of England. 

wanted to go ey,en then. I thought they 
would let me look at him, perhaps, if I told ; 
them about his having known mamnm; hut Bell. 
said it would be foolish, and could do ho good. 

I wish I had written at once whep Ip^ol^’X 
\t would not have been nice for you. 

vas quite right.” Lady Mallesoh* ; 
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tiniid, sliuddered over the strange fancy, 
found my boys and me alive and well, at 
. aby rate; and you can tell Uncle Ralph all about 
,tiS when you go back to him ” 

S ' Nothing more was said then, but when the 
babies had been sent 'to the. nursery,*,Lady 
Malleson began once more— 

' I wish Ralph would live here. I would try 
, to;be very good to him.” ^ • 

“ You wouldn’t like his untidy ways and his 
pipes.” 

Yes, I should. I would bear anything’ in 
that way; he deserves the best*! can give him, 
K,I must tell you, he did something very‘iioble 
pnce. My husband was in trouble, and he got 
him out of it; he took it on himself. That was 
before I knew Roderick. I can’t explain things. 

' and I only know this from some letters of my 
husband’s I have seen since he died. I was 
^ looking in his desk for some papers that were 
wanted, and I found these. Pbiirnt them. No 
G^e else had any right to know about it; ^nd it 
troubled me to think thatj had found out^a 
Roderick had not shared with me. Do 

‘ ^ ‘ ' I ' > • ji 

-he would have been very angry ? ” 
was mean of him not to tell you.” 

: , :' ‘f you forget, he was ray liusband and the 
v'&fer of my children, and I loved him.” 
jR.-^Yes, yes,” said Di quickly. “I know it 
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doesn’t seem the same to you; don’t tell me any 
more.” She wondered at her friend’s impulse 
to confession. “I should‘have kept my hus¬ 
band e sins to myself,” slie thought, but she Said 
nothing of this aloud. 

‘‘I.•told you ^^hecaubfe I thought you liked 
Ralph,” said the little widow, sobbing now, ‘^and 
I know he llkos you.” 

. Oh, !• know he does,” said Di, smiling at 
the idea that-she needed to be assured of Ralph’s 
friendship,. 

He told me so, he was always talking about 

you, and I thou^^it if you could comfort him- 

I and-my hoys have done him so much harm I ” 

“ Ho couldn’t be a dearer friend to me than 
he is,” said Di, stooping to kiss the quivering 
r-h’ps; ** and 1 always knew he was the best of 
men. As to harm, he would laugh at you if you 
talked to him like that. He is as proud as you 
are of the boys ; and I am glad they have such 
a good uncle.” 

Sh^did not add she was sorry they had SO 
had a father. She,.ihought very poorly of the 
late baronet, and glorified Ralph in her heart as 
a saint and martyr. “ I did not need her to tell 
me how good he was, or to urge me to care for 
him,” she said to herself as she went home, her 
head erect, her eyes shining, and her lips smiling 
at that brave story of her friend. 
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It wafi but a step from one bouse to the other, 
ati4 she still wore thi^ look when she opened 
the drawing-room door, and found herself in a 
moment fq^e to face with Felix Chester. She 
paused for hardly a perceptible instant, and 
thep she went forward rjuietly. 

How do you do ? ” she said, holding out her 
hand. 

‘‘Quite well—oh, very well,” ho ’answered 
rather incoherently; and th(‘ii he added some¬ 
thing about passing through Lo’adoii, and 
wishing to know how she had stood the joiirufey. 

“ It was very nice, except *111 the Bay of 
Biscay; it wasn’t exactly smooth there.” ' 

“ Not what you expected the sea to be ? ” 

“ Not like our plain,”’ she answered smiling. 

He wished she had not been (pn’te so ready 
with her words and her smiles. 

“ Mr. Chester has had a much worse journey 
than you,’^ said Bell, looking up from her •knit¬ 
ting. “ He has been telling'* us about his 
adventures.” 

“ Oh, it was nothing,” he said lightly. “ A 
mere bit of bravado on the part of tlie insur¬ 
gents—lesson in* waiting—that was all.” (It 
had by no means seemed such a more trifle at 
the time to this impatient wooer)* “ Your 
Spaniard is an entertaining creature when he 
i$ dressed in a little brief authority.” 
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Ah,” said madame, with a little shiver^ “ you 
are well out of that barbarous land, bpth^of 
you.” ‘ 

“We were safe^enough under.our national 
colours. Do you remember Miss Barbara’s 
Union- Jack?” h^e turni^d to Di. Then be ex¬ 
plained to the other ladies how Mrs. Gordon 
had’ manufactured a wonderful banner, which 
waiSv displayed from a window on every fresh 
rumour of a. Oarlist approach. “We were all 
at the malyng of ’itthe chief difficulty was to 
get,the white band of the St. Andrews Cross 
to show up properly. There would have been 
no'wtue in the flag unless Scotland had been 
well represented.” 

“ Miss Barbara is very loyal, she would please 
you, Bell. Did you see any of them—did you 
see papa ? ” Di asked, turning to Uelix. 

“ No.” He was ready to scourge himself for 
the omission. “ I was only a . few hours in 
Madrid, and I ’‘opent them with Ralph.” He 
remepibcred all at once that he ought to have 
had a solemn interview with Mr. Ouvry. That 
was the thing aspirants were always supposed 
to do. Why had he so recklessly wasted his 
opportunities; why had he not cultivated that ' 
bland gentleman’s society* with more assiduity ? 
He was tempted to go on the spot and procure a 
return ticket for Madrid, 
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“ Ealpb was well ? Good old Ralph! ” said 
Ds^nd a smile curle^ her lips again as she 
rememSered what a hero he was. 

Yes; and hard at work, pf course, h-s usual.” 

“ Who is this Ralph ? ” said Bell, with a touch 
of asperity. * She misl&ed th^^ warmth o.f tone 
in whioh he was mentipned. 

“Why, I have told you about him often! He 
is my dearest friend and brother,’’.saM Dif-wtth 
shining eyes. * • 

“ And mine,” cried Felix hotly. He is the 
best old fellow in the world.^ He forgot 
Ralph’s lukewarm reception* of his tidings. 
He would have forgiven his cousin any -Odd¬ 
ness, since he served as such a deliglitful tie 
and common bond of union with T)i. 

“ And he is half Scotch,” said Di demurelj',-^ 
as if this were his crowning virtue. 

“ And yet he is content to live in Spain ? It 
seems to me you are all very bad patriots over 
there:” 

“ You find Scotch people everywhcrci,”-said 
Felix, as if he were aimqjipcing an important 
discovery. “ There are a good lot of them in 
London, and they manage to rub along some¬ 
how.” 

“ That is our revenge for Flodderi,” said 
Miss Bell promptly; and this brilliant reply 
deserves to be recorded as the nearest approach 
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to a joke ever made by this matter-of-fect yoting 
woman. | 

^ Madame smiled inwardly at the gramonsness 
of Bells bearing tqwards her guest . She shut 
her eyes and tried to think that it was M. 
Adolphe, who sat with Such an air of being at 
home in the easy chair, .and in whose honour 
Bell had laid aside her knitting. Alas! the 
eleg-?^nt and chivalrous M. Adolphe would never 
have dared ta t'jVke the liberties this young man 
was taking,^wl 10 actually smiled at things Scotch 
and •remained unrebuked. Bell and he, indeed, 
got on excellently. They were both entirely 
hoi^tM; and there was something direct and 
simple a'bout Bell that so far counterbalanced 
her inability to appreciate a pleasantry, though 
c*-I,am aware that in this age of ours it is counted 
almost criminal to be without a sense of humour. 

“ Stay and have some tea, unless you despise 
tea in the afternoon ? ” she said, when he showed 
signs of taking lii'^ leave. 

“ I /think it is a delightful institution,’'’ he 
said fervently; and, indeed, it was a fashion that 
pleased him much at the moment, since it gave 
him an excuse to linger. 

“ Ralph sent you a message; it was rather 
a long one. May I come another day and 
deliver it ? ” he asked boldly, as he carried off 
Di’s cap.. 
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It Bell who was the first to reply, lie 
sbraehow. got permission without dijficulty, 
eyen gmciously,t o come again. ‘‘ We shall he 
very happy to see you when, you have nothing 
better to do,” she said,.in her formal little way 
that always amused madfixme. y 

It surprised I)i, when she had time to think 
of it, and she thought a good- deal of it in the 
solitude of her pretty room -liow oa.silyr,itlx; 
meeting had boon got over, and *hLf\v well Felix 
had sne(;eedod in making ;t good hnpi’essipn 
on tlie jHistro:^.’? of the house; ™ncr such sim^de 
matter for an Jhiglishman, it yon ])lease. 

“ That’s an inleiligeni young man,” ■.v.ild 
madame s(dtlv. IJo has hecui everywliere— 
at Kyimurc, loo.” 

“ Yes," said Boll. “lie knows the llonx 
dersons, l)i” (and ijor(‘ tlie secret j)ee[)ed out). 

1 can't think liow I never lia])pened to see him 
therti. lie says he will very likely visit them 
tin’s suninier. He muv bo goinlii' about the same 
Lime wo go.” 

‘ Then he will escort us,” said madame 

^ 9 

g:i'acious!v. 

O -I 

But l)i had not to wait on tardy August 
days for further meetings. It was wonderful 
what a large licence ■« the young man biok to 
himself from Miss Bell’s stiff permission, and 
how often he turned up in the little lioyse at 
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Kensington. His excuses were Machiavelliap in, 
their ingenuity. You \«|^u]d have thDught^hat 
he was a raw countryman of Miss FdBaTt6ri\ 
^so'cager was his thirst for sight-seeing; aiicl a® 
for art, it seemed as if he were left to be its ^ofe 
champion. * ^ \ ’ 

Bell fell in quite pleasantly with all his pro¬ 
posals. «. 

‘'««‘i^^.liss‘‘0 wry hasn’t seen the Dudley or. the 
Society of Ih'ifish Artists,” he would say quit^ 
gravely, ‘c Don’t J-oirtliink we ought to go theto - 
tin's afternoon ? It’s as well to let her see these 
things now, for* after Scotland, you know, she 
whi^t cai'e for stulfy galleries,” said this diplo¬ 
matic youtli. 

“ Certainly,” she \vould reply with' equal 
gravity, “ by all means let us go. I wish to be 
quite impartial. I wish her to see everything,” 

She gav(? ]S'cd ITcmderson some credit for good 
taste in the choice of a friend. 'Here was 
Englishma,u Avlfo could in his poor way appre¬ 
ciate ^itlic siipoiriority of north over south. And 
as foj’ Di all this tjinc—every one who has ever 
read a iiOAxd must know by heart Avhat she felt-. 
and thought " how bitter-sweet were her r^ec- 
tions, how bravo and how unending her battles 
with herself. Philippa’s, name was not men¬ 
tioned by either of them, yet she could hot j>nt 
wonder whore b'o spent the hours that were not 
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^ at Kensington. Did Philippa sing to 

&omkon drawing-room, and 
. (lid they' laugh togetlie? as they used to laugh— 
-th^ :mOTy peals coming up .to her as she stood 
alQ3|erOn her high ha^pony above the surging 
She tried to ^ememher .clanns*.older 
than hors—promises .meant faithfully ; she 
honestly strove to hope that Felix f<jund the 
respectable Brompton mansion a soj’t^if enri ihhr 
paradise; but it was a poor, haH-hifnrished hope 
atrtbe best, and its term of lifh \va,s iiaarl}^ over. 

On one occasion, when thev 'had all bf^en 
looking at some pictures in BlwkI Sli'cot, Felix 
persuaded tbe ladies to rest for half an hour in 
his rooms. Ho had some largo jiliotograpVis of 
Scotch scenery, about flie mounting of which 
he was anxious to consult Miss Fullarton. Th^^ 
, placp was close at hand, he said, overrulhig all 
objections, and leading the way boldly. He 
had hinted modestly at the dise<nnfort of a 
bachelor’s home, but in trutli flIe quarters were 
yCry luxurious. The large sitting-i'ooni ^jver- 
looked a busy fashionable strict, but it was fujl 
sulxiued light, and the air was Jieavy with 
Aa.:jbrcath of flowers, sucli as are not often found 
in ^ bachelor’s den. 

/Here, too, Lady Mallesbn was discovered 
She bad taken off her bonnet, and looked 
very much at home, so perhaps this lavish and 
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reckless display of hothouse treasures w.$kS' foj* 
her pleasure. ^ - 

*‘T am so glad you have come,*’ she said, 
seizing Jji; “I tliQught you would never hi^^e 
had enough of art.” t , ;:, 

“Art has.takv'ii it eut of us, at any ra|e*, 
Now, you wull stay and cat something before we. 
look at the pliotographs ? There’s nothing like 
a pistiire galjery for giving one an appetite.*’ .... 

He went aVay with pretence of ordering 
an impromptu meal,' as if they did not all know 
quite well tlidr, the feast was spread and waiting 
them in the next room. 

rome and take off your bonnets,” said Lady 
Mallesoh, rising, and leading the way. “ Di, 
you look quite pale with the heat.” She lifted 
flask of eau-de-Cologne, and sprinkling her 
lingers, touclied the girl’s pale cheeks softly^ 
“It is hot. Did yon know we were coming?” 
“Why, yes!’’cried the little widow. “He 
WTOte to me two < days ago.” 

“ That explains liis gold-topped scent-bottles,’’ 
said Dell gravely. “ When will men learn that 
women are not all frivolous ? 1 thought,he v^as , 

sensible.” 

“ Perfume is very nice on a hot day. Dph’t • 
you think so?” Lady. Malleson opened 
eyes very wide. She did not understjmd Bell’ll 
look, which said as plainly as possible, “ Shells 
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Ehglisli,: poor thifig'. jEaglisli people are all so 
.^luiurious. She doesnjf: know any better.” 

' He’s a charming young man,” said madame, 
^ith enthusiasm ; “ he’s quite Parisian.” She 
put Up , her eyeglass f4id looked all round the 
sitting-room, to wliich they haA returned.* 

. ^^'Why doesn’t ho hang up liis soup-tureen?” 
Bell asked, glancing with c1[isap])royal at the 
bits of china suspended on the ^valls. ‘"*1 sup¬ 
pose you will go into raptuiyjs that terra¬ 
cotta, vase: but it looks to me like nothing else 

' O # 

so much as the section of a drain-pipe.” 

Felix came back presently* and marsbajied 
them into the dining-room. He noglecVed Lady 
Malleson, and devoted .liis wliole attention to 
Bell. Madame Lavoisier was occuj)ied in ap¬ 
proving of the many little dishes, dainty anti * 
delicate. “None of your big English roasts, 
all raw and red,” she remarked .ifterwards. It 
was a banquet arranged aftey a fashion that 
would not have disgraced a Frenchman. I)i and 
h^r friend were deep in discourse aboift the 
Irbies; the mother describing with pardonable 
pride their latest accomplish men ts,-so that Bell 
had a clear field, and was able to give this Eng¬ 
lishman much valuable advice. 

: Afti^rwards be show'ed tlmm his little collection 
^^th hospitable grace. It was a curious medley, 
.and might have passed for a record of many 
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fleeting fancies, hotly pi\rstied and soob' iihen- 
doned. There were relips of ltx)ating, i*abfhg, 
and huiitiag days, and one trophy from 
north deer forest that won Mias Fullaridn^is^ 
i*egard, and restored tl^e young man to the 
old place in her esteem'; black-letter books ahd 

4 ^ 

pottery of eccentric device, not to speak of pipes 
and whips, and weapons of slaughtei? enough to 
fiiVnisti forth' ail armoury. * ' ■ 

f •/ is V 

*' I / ' 

“And do.you carry all tin’s about with you 
Bell asked 

f ^ .1 

“Oh no. I only come here from time to 
time. I knock about the world a good deal, you, 
soe, and,this is all 1 can boast of in the way of , 
a liorne.” 

I 

“ One can see that you have seen the world, 
j^Hiid madame graciously; “ this apartment is 
bewilcliing.” ." ^ 

“ It is dull' enoiigli often, I assure you.” 

He spoke so earnestly that Lady Malleson’s, 
gentle heart was ionched for him. Would he 
like A visit now and then fropi the twins ? she 
wondered, j^he wae, considering whether , She 
could make, this sacrifice to his cheerfulu^&s^. 
when he again addressed Bell. V ^ 

“ I want your opipion of the piaUo, Miss FW- 
larton, if you will kindly give it, It%:a .he^; 
one, and I’m not sure of the tone. Won’t ybtf; 
please try it for me ? ” ' ^ 
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her Ei-ci-OBS tjje room, ancj Boll seated 
hWfiSlf and St,ruck some chords critically. She 
:;gaye, her yerdict co^nscientiously, and then 
iustmqtively her fingers wandered info a plaiu- 
tive minor air, and she| began to sing absently : 

Oh, why loft T ray hamo ? 

Why did 1 cross tho doej) ? • 

Oh, why loft I my hamo wliero »iy foi-ofatlicrs sleep? 

I sigh for Scotia’s elioro, 

And 1 gaze across the sea, 

]^at I cannot got a blink o* lu}’’ ain conntroo.” 

Felix lingered dutifully till the first lines 
were sung, and then ho left h^u- side and went 
to l)i, who stood at tho luoinent alone, a little 
apart from the other ladies wlio had withdrawn 
to one of the windows. , 

She had been very <]iiiol ; slie alone askeJ^p^** 
questions. She was living in tljose days in a 
sort of dream from which she knew that sooner 
or later she must awake. There had been no 
pain, hardly any awkwardnti^s’ in this renewed 
friendship. Why should they not be fwends, 
best and faithfullest of .friends ? Felix had 
Imii very gentle with her and ^ad forgiven 
her any disappointment she miglit have caused 
him. He. had got over it beautifully. She 
professed herself glad that he had forgiven and 
forgotten, and did her best to stifle the im¬ 
pertinent doubts that would assort themselves, 




and to believe this prejpsterous fiction rather 
than give her fluttering hopes their due. '' 
Felix had liardly spol^en to her all day. It 
was very" rude of him to talk when Miss Bell 
was entertaining the con^mny; but the matrons, 
who stood bv tile window had set a bad ex- 

• / A 

ample, and the singcir .would never reproach 
them; she was, im^eed, far away from them aU 
ifT'hen^ aih oountrec.*’ 

“You kuo\V *tliat ^song ? ” he asked, coming 
close to her, and speaking low not to disturb 
the hiusic. 


“ No,” slio sfiid. “ Is it Rootch ? 


‘^7cs, it always makes me feel wretched—an 
outcast, a train])—a wandering Dutchman, if 
yqji like.” 

^ ^J^Why?” she questioned, opening her eyes; 
“ it is pretty.” 

“ It’s a positive insult to sing it in my 
hearing; what have 1 to do with songs about 
home ? T might jong for a lifetime, but \yhere 
is mydionic, here or across the sea ? ” 

“ You have a very pretty one here,” said 
Di, not uniriglincd to smile at this tirade. 

“ Tliis ! ” It is inipossible to convey the 
disdain of the tone. “ Do you call this % 
home ? I’ve a roof to cover me, no doubt; btit 
then, any fellow with twopence in his pocket , 
can command that—as for anything else'-r—”, 
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. He poured contempl on his surroundings. 
STothing could be more pitiable than his circura- 
stances. Where was any lot so hard as his ? 

I see other men positively gloating on their 
happiness. They tall4 to you of an English 
fireside — what do I know .*.of an Eiifjlish 
fireside? 1 live on the outskirts of lif^; I 
look at happiness thnuigh men's eyes. 

Thei'e’s nobody in London inorc* lo'nelw tlvali 

* * 

am. 

“ You could go somewliefe else/* she sug¬ 
gested, this time laughing outright. “If’the 
sight of your friends in London makes you so 
unhappy, why don’t you go soniewhoiu else ?'’ 

Felix, with a sudden charme from tragic woe 
to the utmost eagerness, answenul ])rnrnj)ll 3 '. . 

“ I’ve been thijiking of that. You don't carij 
very much for Lomkuj, do you r ” 

“ Not very much,” said Di, I'ailing to see 
what this had to do witli the question. 

“ A man ought to settle and have a bit of 
earth'to call bis own. It seems to me thd best 
sort of career, the best »AV4iy, to aecpiirc an 
intiet’est in your coujitry and yonr countrymen. 
That sort of thi ng i s i rnpossi ble 1 lere . A ha ch el or 
in London is the most selfish being in existence. 
You believe in all that, don’t you ? I wanted 
tO' consult you about it.” Was there ever a 
youth so eager for miscellaneous advice ? 
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thinlv it would boigood for you-to HiY© • 
some work to do/’ : > 

“ You think I have been shamefully idle F’ 

“ Not shamefully,” she smiled, “ but just a ; 
little, perhaps/’ , 

“ Property* nowadays brings plenty of 
spousibilities, if one cares to take them on one^s 
shoulders/’ • ; ; 

YLu vvoifld^like to buy land in England ? 

“ A man. I know told me yesterday of a place 
that is for %ale in fisscx. Just the sort of thing 
I’ve been looking out for, for a year or two-—by 
fits and starts,’' lie acknowledged with a smile. 

“ But 1 suppose, as old Palph is always saying, . 
one must cease to rove about the world some , 
day.” ' - 

#..“Thcn the song would come true for you, 

too.” ' / , 

■/ ^ 

He looked as if ho were about to say 
something impetuous, but he checked himself 
in time. “ 1 live ni hope that it will come Ixue-^ 
the Home to go to, not to leave. About .this 
place;—there is a€i -old house, and it has* a })it 
of a histoiiv. It is nothing very 
pretentious, but it .was once upon a itiiue.a ! 
^favourite linnting-l(^dge of Henry 
thoje is a room still called, 
where she is said to have 
inscription to Queen Elizs 




after Anne 
slept. There ‘ is ■. 

ibeth too, oyer, the 
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• eriton?co, ill which tlLy call her a “$hiiung 
„s^ar;pf piety "and other flattering things, 8o,^you 
spPj it has a fine flavour of royalty about it," 

\ like an old hous^, a house with a story," 
-said Di, conscientiously tryin^^, but with very 
poor success, to picture‘Philippa flitting*‘about 
in the stately rooms, where the beautiful ,and 
' npfortunate young Antie onco queened it. 

*‘Bo you know those green Essex kines ? 
There is nothing like them in ili(3ir own way 
for beauty." 

,, She shook her head. 

have never been tlioio." 

“ Ah! 1 forgot this was your first visit to 
England, You must go. You si ion Id see the 
hedgerows there in June." 

“ Mamma wjis born there, but I don’t knov^ ‘ 
where; and an old friend of hers wlio could 


havo told me died the other dav." A little 

%/ 

shade of sadness crossed her facj. , 

. “ May I find out ? *’ ho asked gently; “ it 
wbpld^’t be difficult, and tlieii poihaps^ you 


wpvtld like to go yourself ^^ipme d.iy and spe 


“rC^fould like to see it, if you could find out." 
wfll. I am going to ^take a run to Essex 
at any rate, to have a look at this 
and see if it is all it is said to be. And, 
ifrit should turn out a success, I was thinking, if 
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Lady Mallesan and Miss j(j5ell would cometili, ydU 
would perhaps all take pity on me and 
your verdict. It’s a very serious affair eho(^ing 
a Ixouse, and there will l/i all sorts of alterations 
to make; and a man, you know, is perf^tiy 
helpless in sucli mattcrio.” 

I don’t know. Bell must decide,” she said 
hurriedly, rising lu she spoke. She began to be 
afraid of tiicse proposals for new days to be spent 
together. .Bitlier she was less strong than i^he 
supposed or her doubts more urgent, 

.i\fter all, Felix had not said the words be 
meant to say. This was neither the place nor 
the hour to renew his pleading. Besides, as his 
love grew stronger there was in it more of 
timidity; he felt less sure of his worthiness, 
■hfts hopeful. 

At the host, while Bell’s fingers were touching 
the last chords, he could but put in a plea for 
further grace. 

“ I have never given you Ilalph’i3 message,*’ 
ho said. AVlicii 1 come back may I tell you 
about it ? It is .something that concerns. nae 
very nearlyv You will listen to it, won’t yoii ?*’ 
Surely her fancy must have passed away aud 
touched the rim of tbo truth, for she paused, 
the slow colour rose and ebbed again in her 
before she spoke. 

For a moment he hung as anxiously oh her 
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" stBfeWer M if liad g|reD her the message and 
Waited her decision. 

v ^h^ looked up and sAid with a smile— 

- I. always listen to')wliat, Ealph sffys. Yes, 
when you comeiback.” 
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CHAPTER vni. 

. ^>ivo us leave, I pray, awhile; 

AYe have some seerets to confer about , . . 

* . . '' 

RRADERS of fiction are well aware that it is; 

part of the novelist’s mission to create clouds, 
inisniiderstandino's, rifts witliin the lute ; 
sliadQws', in short, of one kind or another, ill 
which the hero and heroine are to wander 
ujuart and disconsolate, until the sun bursts 
forth and shines on them in the last chapter. 

YVli-ilc I)i was being* made much of, f^te4' 
after the manner of a princess, Tate was as 
i‘emors(‘lossly weaving a net ibr her feet as if 
she wcT-e an important licroine of romance. It 
■was a long time, indeed, before she hc^ird the 
message it luid cost Ralph so dear to send, and. 
on which Felix built so many hopes. 

While she was heedlessly dreaming a’vvay the 
last of many pleasant hpurs, it is not to bo 
supposed that J^liilippa and her mother/■were 
enjoying tlicmselves. The dismal house at 
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^ feompton had something to> do with it, and * 
the damaged furniture and broken tea-cnps, 

,The ^temper suffers fro^n these things, and when 
foil add to such sjnall ^noyahees the mortifying 
Icrrowiedge that your* friends have forgotten 
youj or, .at least, got on^very Well^withowt you, 
you hfive good ground to think ill of the world. 

Mrs, Henshaw was, of course, well aware of 
Felix Chester s presence in Loudon, und^of th« 
way in which he spent his dsfys, and at this 
time she took an exceedingly inortyd view of 
life. ,She used to hint darkly tlfat faithfulness ^ 
and constancy were virtues, lhat ]u) longer 
existed, and that it v/as her child's late to he 
as miserable as she herself had hcen. ' 

‘^Miserable!” said Fliili])pa, whoso distaste 
took' another form; “ I think some choker. 
word might do. We have laid our share of 
good things as well as others. 1 don't mean to 
siiik all day because the Baird Bi’owiis haven’t 
asked me to their liall.” • ■ 

That introduction to the De Lacys hasdspoilt 
them. I always thought Mrs. Baird Brown 
wery frivolous.” 

; ^ Fm hot good enough for them now. It 
seems to mo there are a g’ood many people for 
whom Fm not good epough*! ” 

Mrs, Henshaw looked at her oddly. 

think Fll call on Miss Ouvuy,” she said. 
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‘ She has come here oncQ*' or twice, and it would 
be only polite to return her visit. I might takd 
her a little drive, the dagp^ you go to the dress¬ 
maker’s. ' It will be something to do, I am 
sure she would like a liltle drive in the park. 
I dar 0 say Mr^. Smi^h would lend me her 
carriage for the afternoon.” 

“Oh yes. Mrs. Smith has not dropped us. 
The yellov.' chariot is very iruposing, and there 
would be rocint fqr all the ladies. I dare say 
you could, find a ^corner for Mr. Chester, too, 
siri(3('-1 am iiot^ to be of the party.” 

‘‘What sort of a person is this Miss Ful- 
larton ? ” 

“ She'‘is not a ‘person’ at all; she’s a very 
discriminatiijg young ' lady. I think* Mr. 

' Malleson would like her.” 

“ What makes you think of him ? ” Mrs. 
Henshaw asked with a touch of sharpness. 

Oh, I don’t know.” Philippa opened her 
blue eyes. “ I think of him very often. He 
is a 8>ort of conscience to me. I can't afford to- 


keep a const:ience for, my self.” 

“ He is very rough and ill-mannered, I think ; 
and after the trouble I took to please him ! ” . 

“ That is just it,” said Philippa, smiling to 
herself. “ One’s conscience is always dreadfully 
uncivil and plain-spoken.” 

“ Well, go and put on your hat, and you can 
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•sfost my note to Miss Ouvry on your way to 
the Smiths. But don’t stay long, Philippa. 
I desire you to be polte; but the Sjniths are 
not people I wish y(|u to'bo very intimate 
with.” , , 

ril be very judicious,” said tL6 young lady 
gravely. “Pll hint to* them geutly that I‘am 
glad to know them‘till the d)e Lacis call oi^ 
us. After that, it will be my pajiful dtity to 
drop them.” 

“ How often must I beg you nc^t to talk like 
that, child! It is such bad taste. Here'are 
the letters.” 

^‘Havo you been writing to Mrs. St- John? 
Do you want an introduction to the American 
colony here, mamma ? ” 

I’ve been recommending Madame Duvsdhto' 
her.” She arranged the scented sheets of 
paper with precise care in her desk as she 
spoke. She is an excellent person, and such 
a good cook; and she would take any ^ one 
on my recommendation, though she is so 
particular.” • 

"I should not have thought Mils. St. John 
needed advice about Paris.”* 

^‘You heard her say she was going there 
immediately, and I anf always glad to assist a 
friend if I can.” 

“ I didn’t know you were so fond of her.” 

YOL. in.^ 48 
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Philippa looked for a moment at her mother 
as if she would have asked her a question, but 
Mrs. Henshaw had afready began ?knother 
letter. * I 

“ Q-o away, child,” she cried; “ you fidgej uae 
so, standing’there.” » , . \ 

And Philippa went, her question unasked. . 
It took but a moment to post the notes, hut 
the Smiths' could not be treated so cavalierly. 
They were kindly, people, and Philippa thought 
that they had been specially created to restore 
hei self-respect. The world has a very , en¬ 
gaging air so long as you ride through it at 
your ease, with lovers and friends bending low 
on every side of you: but when you have to 
walk in the dust, and are jostled by the crowd, 
»t-ye'iMarc glad enough of the homage of a Smith, 
and do not insist too rigorously on having the 
full complement of h’s in the soothing things 
he says to you. 

Pliilippa was made much of by this good- 
tempered household. The family chariot and 
any number of .horses she might please . .to 
command were at her service. The Smith 
young ladies were Viery amiable. They admired 
Miss Hensliaw’s beauty and her graceful ways* 
They would have lilced* to offer her some of 
their superfluous finery, if that had been at all 
a possible thing to do. They longed to hays ,a 
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'4>rot}ier, that lie might immediately fall in love 
with this new and charming friend. 

AH this was very p|easant—pleasanter than 
the shabby Brompton Jirawmg-room and her 
mamma’s plaintive monologue. Philippa. 
lingered, and was late‘in returning ta her 
home. She knew in‘a moment, when she 
entered the dull, sunless room that something^ 
had happened. Disaster was in, the' very air. 

Her mother was idle—the letter unfinished. 

■ 

There were new signs of dejeptioh in her 
attitude, she was huddled in one cornel^ Df* 
the sofa, she looked shaken and cowed. 

Philippa’s mind went hack in a flash to, 
certain winter days in M^idrid. * 

“ Mamma,” she said, pausing on the threshold, 
^^what is it? Has any one been asking 
for money?” Creditors clamorous for their 
due^—this was the form of trouble with which 
she was most familiar. 

“ He was paid. When I made that sacrifice 
I did not think I should bo called on to suffer 
any further humiliation. You* have been cruel 
to me—^an unnatural child ! ” Mrs.»ncnshaw’s 
voice came muffled and faint from among the 
cushions. 

“ What is it, mammd ? ” She shut the door, 
and went forward, speaking gently. “ I don’t 
understand.* Who has been troubling you?” 
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She stood with her hands clasped befofe h^ ; 
mother. Tell me about it.” 

“It i§ you who shcidd have told me; you . 
said it was all at' an efid between you. What ; 
have I done tjiat I should have such an ; 
grateful daughter! ” * She lifted her head and. 
made a vague appeal to the furniture. 

“ Do you mean Mr. Ferryman ?” 

“Ee iiaS ))een here.” The mother spoke , 
with growing agitation. “ He has been saying 
dreadful'things to me; he says it wasn’t the 
'Xouaey.” 

“ He was glad enough to take the money,” 
said Philippa, with a curling lip. 

“ Ho says you gave }iim a solemn promise that 
you would marry him in a year, when he gave 
-y-&u back the letters; and when I told him that , 
could not be, he said bo would make you tell 
me himself in his presence.” 

“ Make, me! ” 

“ He says he will never give you up.’ 

“ If I give him up it will come to the same 
.thing, I suppose ? ” 

“You have behaved very badlysaid Mrs. 
Henshaw, relapsing into querulous complaint. 
“You never think bow all the suffering feHs 
T n me. How can I htelp you if you d^ive 
tbeii so ? And you told me it was all at an 
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^ how can I remember what I said!” 

Philippa exclaimed pettishly, dare say I 
made the most prepostei^us promises. I wanted 
to g€t rid of him. I pould have agreed to 
travel to the moon with him in^a year, just to 
ptireha^ five minutes’ freedom. T£ he believed 
me, he is not what I talce him to be.” , 

^‘It is exceedingly wrong, it is wicked to 
make promises that you don’t mciin" to ‘keep. 

I thought I had taught you better.” 

Philippa said nothing. Her mother’s little 
moral maxims always reduced her to failoiicv..'^^ 
Presently, touched by I know not what sorrow¬ 
ful feeling of comradeship—of fellowship in 
shabby deeds and low aims—she went and . 
stood behind her mother’s sofa. 

“Poor little mamma, what a plague I ara.to.j 
you! ” she said. 

“He will come again. lie makes my life 
wretched. I had such brilliant hopes for you; 
I am afraid of him.” * 

“I am not.”^ She lifted her head proudly. 
“ If he comes again I will see him myself.” , 
No, no; you will not. I forbid it.” She 
was clutched by the sleeve. “ Do you bear me, 
Philippa, I forbid you to see^bim! ” 

“ Very well, mamma,” said the girl calmlv “ 
“jest as you like. We can run away instea 
“ He would follow us.” 
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He can’t follow us everywhere; the eotton; 
and the beer would suffer. Yes, we. may as 
well go. England has jaot been so kind to us 
that we heed regret les^ving it; and discretion 
is perhaps the ^ better part, since I have , no 
champion now to adopt my cause! ” 

My poor child! ” Mrs. Henshaw made ‘a 
futile effort to take her daughter’s hand. Oh, 
what it ly to suffer from the treachery of a 
friend! ” she said, with a quick change to senti¬ 
ment. “ It is just my story—^just my own sad 
repeating itself. I suffer for-you and 
with you, my Philippa ! ” 

“ But, indeed, I am not suffering! ” cried 
Philippa gaily. “I am luxuriating in^ the 
thought of Paris. Madame Duval must take 
instead of Mrs. St. John. How charmed 
the dear old woman will be to see us! You , 
had better write to Di, and put off the d:^ive, 
in the yellow chariot. I’ll seek out M. Adolphe, 
the pigeon-breasted, and send him over to 
Eng'iand. Oh, how much he will like it!” 
she cried, in a mocking voice. 

“ How you talk! ” said her mother; but she 
listened, a little consoled. For her, too, Paris 
seemed a city of refuge after England, which 
not been gracious to her. She was. gM, 

, but she decided in her own mind Aat 
vas no such haste, no such pressure that 
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& iiiatter of the drive need be put off. She 
had already given strict orders that Mr. Ferry¬ 
man was not again tp be admitted, and even 
he. wohld hardly insist on ^forcing his way to 
her presence. 

She went alone to Kensington ^he nes^t day. 
Bi Was ready dressed and waiting for her; 
she was almost eager to go^. Some unspoken 
compunction filled her heart, whey l^JleJ;hought 
that she had drifted a little apai^ from Philippa, 
who had been her dearest ftiend. «Shc forgot 
the many times she had siifferOll in the 
lady’s company, and only reinjimibercd that she 
was Philippa’s mother and her father’s old 
friend. 

There was no talk 6f Bell’s or of madame’s 
sharing the. drive, and, indeed, they had not* 
beon invited. Madame was guilty of peeping 
behind the drawn blind at the handsome lady 
with the nodding plumes, who lounged among 
the cushions as if to the maftLiner born. Then 
Bi stepped in beside her, the footman banged 
the door, and they set off. 

Madame looked with envious admiration *at 
the spectacle; but Bi’s heart sunk when .^he 
found herself ialone with her hostess. 

,, Philippa had an .engagement; and, besides, 

I wanted you all to myself,” she said. “ I 
wanted to have a little talk with you.” 
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She gave the order to drive to the country. 

“ It vill be quieter,” she explained, as they 
went towards Hammersmith. 

At first they spoke of indifferent matters; but 
this light skimming over the surface of things 
was bqt* the pi;eluSe to gfaver business. 

I wanted to speak to^ you about Philippa,*’ 
said iMrs. Henshawjprosently. 

• “ Yes^ ” * siy’d Di, wondering, and a trMe 
anxious. She*is well ? ” 

“ She is well in diealth, poor child. She has 
a wcpde rfnl spirit.” 

“I have seen sp little of her; but when Bell 
asked her she would not come.” 

“ How Could you expect it ? ” Mrs. Henshaw 
spoke with the gentlest*reproach. “Do you 
j:hiuk my child is made of stone; do you think 
sfie is marble—dead, without feelings; that she 
can look calmly on while another enjoys all that 
was once hers ? ” 

Di’s heart boat with a sudden alarmed throb¬ 
bing; •but she would not stoop to say she did 
not understand. 

‘'No one wisheef to be unkind to her/^ sh^ 
sai(i,faintly. 

“ Perhaps not; perhaps not.” Mrs, Henshal®' 
shook her head gently’ “ Bjit what inconstaiicy I ^ 
what treachery ! ” ' 

“ There was no treachery,” said Di, sitting 
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up. She felt that this was anjust, and her sense 
of righteousness gave her strength to apeak her 
mind. She, at least, had been true to Philippa. 

** I think you ought to know everything before 
you say that,*’ she said bravely. *• 

I see my child suffering; isn*^ that enough 
for me ? I see that the most solemn claims have 
been disregarded, the most^ binding promises 
broken, and yon tell me there is nothing 
treacherous in that! Is it nothing that her love 
should be wasted, her life blighted ? ’’ 

The lady had worked herself up into a,yfiry„ 
pretty indignation, though it was expressed 
with soft melancholy. ^ She honestly believed 
that she and her daughter had a cdalin on the 
wayward young man wlio was in both minds, 
though his name had not been spoken by either. „ 
How else could she have taken money from 
him ? Was it not because he was so much to 
her already, and on© day to be her son that she 
Had done it? But when shcr talked of wasted 
love and a blighted life, Di interrupted her. 
The words jarred on her; they rang false. She 
Had a troubled doubt that it was ^not Philippa 
who would suffer, whose life would be desolate. 

^ Suppose he found out that he did not care 
for her enough—in that way,” she said, though 
her voice was unsteady. “ Are you notr-will 
you not think a little of him ? He has^a right 
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to choose; he has his own life to think , df*’! 
Her cheeks were glowing and she hung her 
head. If she was faithless to Philippa it 
because sbt was faithful to something better. 
‘‘You can’t choose for another; you can’t. 
on love«at will.” she faltered. i 

“ Ah! you think so now. You told me some^, 
thing very different once. It was you who gave 
nae hope.” • , . 

‘‘Yes,” said ^)i; “I believed it then. , I 
believed it,’till to-day, I think; but I 


wronff. • 

— I I !■! 

“ He has made you believe that ? ” 



“ He never spoke of it.^ How could you.think 
that of him*! ” ' 


“You have been a Mse friend to my poor 
sirl,” cried the mother. “ You, in whom she 
belie^d.” 


“ No,” said Di, looking bravely at her conp^« 
panion. “ It may not seem so, but I ha\te be^en 
true to her. I wamt her to be happy ; but if be 
does iM)i love her ? ” . ; ; ; 


“ You mean that he loves you.” ^/ 

“ I did not say it 1 ” cried poor Di, shocked^: 
ashamed, distressed. “ Oh, you cannot think 
that I was pleading for myself! ” , / 

Ah! but it is trlie. you cannot deny . It, 
what he saw you she was everything to hitn*--^ 
«* Thd^S J und now she is despised^ slighte^^ 
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• fdi^otten. And yet you wonder that she does not 
eothe to see you! ” 

> ‘‘ Ton don’t understand,” said Di, with rising 
agitation* “ It is not as you suppose. I have 
Boi taken him from her.” 

. ’ “ Blit you cannot deny that you love him-” 

She spoke calmly ^nd with firmness. It was 
no moment to be angry. She had other shafts 
in rO^rve; she knew that in the end she must 
conquer. No thought of the pain and shame 
she was inflicting crossed "her pn?pose. She 
was full of courage, for was she” not fightin^o* for 
her child ? 

The girl at her side found no words to 
answer this charge. Her lips refused to speak, 
but her heart cried out in sudden confirmation. 
It was true that she loved him. If she nev^r 
knew it before, at least she knew it now. They 
were crossing Kew Bridge. The placid river 
stealing along in the sunshine reflected here and 
there a patch of sky; the quaint houses on the 
: . bank were half asleep, arid in the slunt'borous 
stillness of the drowsy afternoon she heard but 
' tne ohe sound. It was an inarticulate voice, but 
the mr seemed clamorous with it. “ Yon Jove 
hirn! •* A thousand echoes seemed to catch it up.^ 
, and to repeat it endlessly-—“ You love him! * 

' ** Listen,” said Mrs. Henshaw, settling^ 

among the cushions, and lowering the.^ 
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sbe tsarried. ** I will tell you a story, my own 
story. When I was young, a girl liko Pidlippat 
and as pretty as she is now, they tell me, there 
Was some diie I lov^d/’ She paused, giving a 
moment’s bitter and vainly regretful thought to 
that one true emotion of h^r life. ** He cared for 
me; we were boy and girl j;ogether. He would: 
have loved me in time,” she went on hotly, 
almost ve^heineTitly; “ and I should have made 
him happy, but another girl stopped in, 
and took him from* mef. That girl was your 
motherJ’ 

If she had wished to distract her companion’s 
thoughts she had succeeded. 

‘‘J^ammu!” said Di. *‘Oh, she can never 
have known that vou oared for him.” Then 
she was suddenly struck by the resemblance of 
the two experiences, and a multitude of hints 
and insinuations, hitherto not understood, rushed 
in upon her mind. 

“ She knew it; and you are doing what she 
did.” - 

“ I am sorry, very sorry if we have hurt you, 
mamma and I,” Di faltered ; but as for papa, 
if it^ras mamma he loved—don’t you see- 

“Your father! I am not talking of your 
shb<‘r,” Mrs. ITen&liaw* interrupted quickly. She 
what\)ut to deal her last stroke, and even now 
“ The^ory was in sight, she felt a momentary 
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pang of compunction. It was cruel, perhaps, 
and it was, e;Kceeding unpleasant, but she bad 
bet own child to think of. Then she remembered 
Ralph Mallesou’a last words: if *he had not 
Spared her, why should sh^ spare this girl? 
He had ferreted out .her secret; he had pro¬ 
claimed it aloud, laughed and jested about it, 
no doubt; and was she to be more generous tha^ 
he ? She grew hard as she recalled his look and 
his words. 

“The wrong did#not phd there,” she said, 
“Tour mother took him from me, bpt Eo did 
not marry her. That was her punishmeut. And 
if you succeed better, if you marry Felix Chester, 
you will be punished too. You will Be sorry for 
it all your life.” 

“You have no righh to say such tilings.Ao 
me,” cried Di, stung at last into indignant anger ; 
“and I don’t believe it—it is all false.” 

“ But you must believe it; it is true. You 
will repent of it when it is too late; you will 
think of my words then. You will bring your 
‘■husband a stained name,, do you hear me? 
Would you like him to pity you, perhaps to 
de$pise you? You mal^e me say hard things, 
but how can I help it ? ^ Your father is a dis¬ 
graced man. He took money that was not his 
own—money that was my father’s, and should 
have been mine. Do you understand now, how 
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we have suffered at your heaid^; 
much I have forgiven ? ** ' V ^ 

During all the time in which these, hot motile 

c, ' I**- * I 

were poured out on. her, Di had sat in an^ed 
and perplexed sijence, her eyes fixed on^itbje. 
speaker's face ;%now she moved her head with a 
littia gesture of pride and disdain, and het 
clasped hands relaxed their hold of each ot^er; 

* “ The ^padre !J’ she said; and there was* 
supreme amusement' in her tone, and in the 
smile with tvhich sbe greeted this preposteroii^ 
fetory. You expect me to believe a wicked 
story like that--the padre steal money that 
belonged to you ! ” 

“ Ah, you may laugh no’^ ” said Mrs. Hen- 
shaw, bitterly mortified at this reception of the 
^ruth.^ She hnd expected the girl to be cowed, 
overwhelmed, bowed down with shame, and she 
sat erect with flashing eyes, and a proud disdain 
on her lips. “ Ask others, who will tell you the 
same tale ; you will not laugh then. Ask your 
friend*" Mr. Malleson; ask your father himself, 
he will hardly deny ^t; ask Mrs. Grordon, Mrs. St. 
John, any one you choose, since you , refuse to 
believe my poor words*” 

“Ask them ? That would be to doubt him 
and to believe you. Do yon think, becautse you 
are disappointed—because you think we have, 
hurt you, though we have not—that I shall look, 
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* ; '■- 

0*1 my fetber as a tliiof, and my mother—oh, I 
will not speak of her to you! She was good, 
and you—^you are cruel and wicked. I will get 
out here, if you please,” she said, "rising and 
stopping the coachman with au imperious little 
sign. • * / 

Her voice frightened the older lady.into 
bewildered acquiescence. Khe was ^ so hot, so 
fierce in her young indiguationj ? 

“ I don’t think I can ever speak t;) you again. 
You couldn’t expect it, after the things you have 
said; but I’ll always love Philippa,” slu' added, 
with a break in her clear ringing voice. 

Then she waved lo the man to go on, and she 
was left alone in the straggling oiitskirts of 
Hammersmith. There were some small gutter 
children, who set up a shrill shout, anrt raced* 
a little way after the stately yellow chariot, 
stirring the dust witli their bare feet. Deonys 
laughed with them. She felt a strange inclina¬ 
tion to mirth; she walked with a dt‘fiaTit head, 
and looked about her proudly. Slio felt strong 
enough to walk for a liundrqd miles, and tlie .bit 
of bare road that divided her from lier home 
looked all too short. . - ^ 

The blood was leaping^ and tingling in her 
veins; her feet felt -winged. She never knew 
how hot the sun was, how still and oppressive 
the air. In this mood and mind she went home; 
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Keif outer Jress in haste, yet with orderly toucheB, 
folding and putting it away. Then at l^t ^e 
paused,* whilek a sudden wild suspicion crofli^ 
her mind, that there would come a moment when 
she should^ have to think; till now there had 
Keen something^to do. 

She went and stood by the window, looking 
vaguely olit. While she was still held in the 
clutch that dread—the dread that; she must 
by-and-by think and remember—the door 
opened, and her cousin came in. 

“Look here, Di,” she cried, and her Yoice 
expressed rare pleasure. “ See what came, when 
'you were out. Flowers! country ones, wild, 
ones; peep in here.” 

Then, surprised at the other’s silence, she 
glanced up. 

“What is it!’^ she cried in alarm. -'“Are 
you ill ? ” ^ 

,Di lifted her hands as if to steady her lips, ’■ 
which were ^trembling; then, in a suddeh 
oF-comfort, of refuge, from her alarm, she, put ’ 
her arms round her pousin s neck.. “ Oh; JBfeU;':;, ; 
I am so miserable 1 ” she sobbed. 


;|np\ pulled the bell with a steady hand,^! tind 
iiiiafched upstairs with the bearing of e ^t]fueen. ; 
She went straight to her own rdbm, and,toot, off = 
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CHAPTER IX. , 

1 1 

** Ndw let it work. Miscliief, tliou art ^.foot, 

Take thou what course thou wilt,” 

I ** ^ 

“ Bring me no more reports: let them all fly. ' 

Madrid is not a pleasant place in July. No 
shutters are close enough to exclude the pitiless 
sun; one suffers alternately from fevered heat 
and a deadly languor hardly more endurable;,- 
the day is a long purgatory^ from which there 
is no deliverance till darkness conquers the 
light. 

Malleson would not folloW the universal 
example of flight. He took a dogged ploa'sure 
in staying on in the arid city, in being now 
burnt up and now chilled, while .his friends 
took refuge in the mouiitaius or by the bca'. 
He'said, in answer to every remonstrance, that 
he had work to do. He clung to this pretence 
of being too busy to spare a moment, even to 
thrust some shirts and a book or two into his 
. vou m. 49 
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portmanteau. wAen he wrote to Di, hie Jioiee ♦ 
were scribbled with old Anchel grumbliiig' at 
his ear, and announcing the closing hour to be 
perilously hear. The one thing that be declared 
to be perfectly, impossible, was his promifsed 
journey to England. 

must beak my promise for once,’* he 
wrote. can’t get away. See what it is to 
be a toiku*! , 

Di read.thcFc lotiers with a sigh, and yet 
with a certain ]jride in Balph’s importance* 
She bttlieved in all good faith that journalism 
would colla})«:c without his strong support; tliat 
the great daily for which he toiled would 
become so much waste paper, should he desert 
it. He made a brave effort to have an equal 
\faith, in the value of his labours ; to assure him* 
self that England was waiting for his words of 
wisdom. The (uwo^thes sevihendi had seized 
him, and ho woikod unremittingly, but it would 
not always do. Iherc were times when his 
pen drop{;(‘d fioiii his fingers, when he was 
fprcod to think, .when foigctfnlness would not' 
come at will—when he was coDFoious of a fierce, 
almost an u\ ermastei ing longing for one glimpse’" 
of a sweet face far away. 

At these times he could hardly restrain bim- 
Fclf from rushing out and buying a tidtet for 
Loudon—then he remembered Felix, and fiat 
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: 4oi>p'3a again, pulling his paj|>ers towards him 
di|^ing his pen grimly in the ink. Was 
be to ttavel all these miles only to listen to the 
boy’s outpourings, to share his hopes and fears 
' *^perhap8 to witness his success ? The thought 
^ was not to he endured. The letters that were 
bi*ought to him made epochs in liis barren life. 
Di wrote regularly; honest little epistles, in 
, which she told him everytliing^^ cry fr*iiikly— 
what she had seen, what she had done. Bell's 
' opinions and maxims were laigely quoted, some¬ 
times in all reverence and faith, now and again 
with a spice of fun. He tliongiit when lie came 
to such passages that he could hear lier mciiy 
laugh; and he looked up startled, to he met hy 
the dull, blank indifference of liis shabby fur¬ 
niture. , 

By-and-by Felix’s name began to appear in 
these chronicles. It came jin h])aiinf>ly, ami 
yet the written sheets s('emcd to be full of him. 
The phrases were artk^ss and candid as ever; 
but to his jealous scrutiny there was a new 
tenderness, a new reliccnce iii the very wording 
of the jnost commonplac*e item of nows con¬ 
cerning him, 

All this time he was w<^iting for her cou- 
fessipn. Ho knew that if theie woie any to 
make it would be made to him, and tliat Felix 
would flood him with extrav ag.int outpourings 
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of joy. He awAted this ordeal gritaly; he • 
told Ijimself he was ready to face it. After it ^ 
he promised himself a .holiday, and a long one; 
he might even britig himself to go to England 
by-aud-hy, and congratulate these young peonlCj^ 
who Would ci)imt bn his sympathy. But nrfet , 
tlie^'' must claim it, and as yet no bold and 
triumphant announcement had come in Felix’s 
scrawling, sCb(\^jl-l)oy liand. 

In the midst of all thivS absorbing toil he had 
preserved the one good habit of going out 
nightly for his supper. He had had thoughts, 
indeed, of renouncing this meal, or of making 
Anchel fetch it for him, hut the latter plan 

had drawbacks, lie couid bo deaf to the old 

( 

serving man’s inultered remonstrances, but he 
•could not quicken his hobbling gait, or eat tlie 
tepid messes that at last reached him; and, after 
a little tritil of abstinence, he gave in, like ^ 
wise man, and listened to the appeal of his 
appetite. 

It on one of his journeys to the cafe ho 
frcMj^uented that ho met Mrs. St. John, a late 
lingerer iii the summer city. The Atnerioan 
lad 3 " had no strong hold on his likings, and he 
was about to sneak ])ast her, hut she Was detor- 
mined not to bo ignored.* 

She sailed down on him, barring his path; 
liei maid lingered discreetly behind. 
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'^t it?” he remarked, with great 
hoping to be let off with a bow and 
but a han^ was put out to detain him, 

^ P^®s me ? ” shcfe ex- 

^^Now, I call that real mean of you ; 
j;&(|;Madrid as deserted as a *grav^-yard. • Why 
haven’t you been to see mo ? ” 

';;>*^iVe been busy,” he ans<vvered, .wondering^ 
ho'w'soon it would bo possibly .to make his 


Oh, don’t tell me! ” Slie tossed fier .pretty 
hetiS. '“That’s what Mr. St. tTolni says.* I 
brieve it’s all an excuse. I ^uess you found 
to go and see Mrs. Gordon.” 

' “ I’ve been nowhere, I assure yon.” 

.'“Welb I’m not going to wait for Mr. St. 
Job$ any longer. I declare I've wasted the. ^ 
■ whoie summer waiting for him. I’m going off 
' .to^morifow. The major’s going to take care of 
.‘I;^ess it will be cooler in Paris, anyway.” 

M^lloson murmured somethinc; to the effect 
.'^^at the major was greatly honoured. 

better than nobody/’ said the frank 
Anyway, he’s .a man; but I’m 
; worn out looking after him. I've beeh 
his place to see that he’s packed up.” 
he IS . fortunate,” said .Mallesori, sup- 
reply was expected of him. 

. ^ an old gossip; he’s more like 
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ii >‘70man. lie’s laken up with this stoty, 
yoii can’t think; I ilaro say he’s gon$ to yoar 
place to talk it over with you.’^ 

4 JTory likely/’ said Ealph, mentally resolving 
to extend his walk. He had no cltie to the 

r 

story hinted at, nor had he any desire to possess 
one. The woidb, indeed, hardly entered his 
^hrain at al]. 

“Welk yoi\ dp take it coolly ! ” 

“ Do I ? ” he said, smiling vacantly* I 
thought I did my share of grumbling at-the 
heat.” . 

“1 don't believe you’re listening. I think 
you might have told me !" ciiod his companion, 
suddenly romeniboring to feel aggrieved* “ I’ve 
Leon so dull, too! *’ 

Slie stood there before him in her elegant 
summer flounces, tirectually bariing his path, 
and now she was pouting and shooting at him 
glances of lively rcpioach. 

He wondered what it was all about. 

“ You knew 1 was dying for some news. ‘ It's 
Ucreal queer story,” 

“ No doaht,” said Malleson despei^tefyj 
floundering deeper ai^d deeper into diffioulties* 

‘‘ Well, you ought to know* It was red sly 
of her to come lieic and make such fri^ds with 
us all, and lo keep so quiet. I guess she was 
no better than the rest of us, though she was 
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. ^ that ^irl of lers. Mr. St. John 

^ h# knew- it all al^ng, .but that’s non- 
' Its jast that he likes to think he knows 
than others. IVo noticed tKat in men: 
th^y 'like to be masters in everything.” 

W^e strive to keep .up a pooj? semblance of 
authority,” said Malleson, with a dismal attempt 
at liveliness. “ So you are going off to-morrow ? 

Then I must wish you-” 

“ I declare,” she said pensively, .interrupting 
his;farewell, “I don’t know wliat’Laura will 
sa;f fed me for letting that man come to.our'ball. 

■ She’s so strict; she’s got stR;h notions; she’s 
iwhat I call a perfect Puritan.” 

. ... "/‘ You are^ going to Paris, you kubw, so she 
woti’t be able to scold you,” lie answered at 
^j.j^pdatn, Good-bye, and much happiness.” /• 
• ' 'H congratulating himself on his escape 
ifv’hen he heard little pattering steps behind 
him, and a shrill clear voice calling him by his 

' ;V^^Mr.'Malleson,” said the lady, breathless and 
. I declare Pm half decid with running. 1 

tp s^y to you that 1 pi downright sorry 
little girl—your friend, you know. 
It l^n’t her fault, I guess; and I do think it 
to write about her as she did. She’s 
doiie "Potbiiig to make folks despise her. . You 
tell < her that I’U stick by her whatever they 
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tnay say. I can nlike the men behave well to 
her,^anyway. TheyVe all got to obey me ”— 
she threw up her head, and looked at him with 
a laugh—“and when you have the men.on 
your side you’re all right, you know.” \ , 

Tliisr time it* was*the Jady who fled, and the 
gentieman who stood rooted to the spot staring 
blankly aft^r lier. ^ 

What did thi^ vulgar, horrible little person 
mean? All* his insular prejudices rose up jn 
arms against her foolishness—her too great 
frankness; and when a dim suspicion entered 
his mind that it ‘was ])i whom she meant to 
patronize and defend, the blood pulsed in angry 
leaps through his veins, and mounted in dull 
red to his brow. .It was well for her that she 
had fled* His little Di, in need of her pratec- 
tion, her pleading! He laughed at the very 
thought. His amazement and indignation .so 
filled liis mind, that he forgot altogether the 
scraps of intelligence that had reached Mm 
through Mrs. St. John’s talk; he only knew 
tln\t in some unkind fashion rumour had been. 
busy with Drs name, and that was enough ^br 
hifn. ■- , . - 

He entered the caf<^, and almost mechantc^fty / 
gave his order, thinking with even a tomJhvdf! 
amusement of the audacity of the lady’s spb^i^^V 
He had no sooner taken his seat at one of 
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little marble-topped tables, ^an a man crossed 
to him from the other side of the room, bring¬ 
ing bis wine-glass and newspaper with him. 

Malleson had hardly mare than'' a nodding 
acquaintance with this new-qomer, but in the 
dearth and emptiness of the,* city the few 
lingerers were glad to draw together; and Mr. 
Ponsonby p?ud himself the .poor compliment of 
dreading to he alone. 

y I ^ 

“ Queer story tliis, of Ouvry,” ho remarked, 
after they had discussed the weather and matters 
political. ^ 

“Tve heard nothing,” said Malleson curtly. 
So then it was Di’s father tlioy were talking 
of? His brow darkened; he looked*very for¬ 
bidding. 

“ No ? YouVe been shutting yourself up^ 
eh? These things get about so soon*-^ I thought 
you must have lieard.” 

have been busy,” said Malleson shortly. 
“Nobody was obliging enougli to come and tell 
me. You are niy first informant.” 

**YVell,” said Mr. Ponsonby, pulling his grey 
not ill pleased at this distinction, “ I 
always thought he was ^rather sliady myself. 
I-ye pht it to Mrs. Ponsonby more ^han once 
|i!ke;tbis: ** Here is Ouvry,by his own showing, 
.longest here of any of us, if you except the 
major. It’s a goodish hit of a man s life that, 
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and yet you neverViear of liis runnitig ov^r to 
England, It’s odd that a man shouldn’t care to 
pay a visif now and again to his ow^ country. 
It makes yo'u^think,.you know, that it*$ because 
he daren’t. That’s what I’ve said to ray wife 
more than uiiCQ.” * , 

“you’ve been here yoiirself a good while,” 
said Mallcsoii ratlier brutally. 

“ 1 go to Ejjg^and every year or two. I pre¬ 
sume yon don’t ineiin to liint that 7 require to 
keep on thiv< side of tlie Cliannel,” said the little 
man'showing sdlno natural irritation. 

“ Certainly not,*” said Malleson eoldly. 

“ We are going again— in a fortniglit,” fumed 
the other. “Wo are going to visit Mrs. 
Ponsonby’s relations in JDorsetshire; and I must 

eay it’s—ah, well, it’s unpleasant-” 

“ I into.' ^ed no otfciiee,” said Ralph, rising 
and pushing back his chair—^he left his supper 
iintasted; “but at the same time can’t you 
suppose that a mail may have some other motive 
rrither than the worst for not desiring to revisit 
his own country ? She has been a hard enough 
stepmother to some of us,” he added bitterly. 

die turned away as^be spoke and, nodding a 
good-iiiglit, left the cafe. 

Mr, Ponsonby stared after him wrathfuBy, 
He had been snubbed, and balked at the same 
time of a good story; and it was not in human 
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nature to pardon the elighfc. He nsoJ, hence- 
ft^rward, to shake his head and hint darkly that 
Mallesop’s views were peculiar. Y5 u could not 
stir hixn from his inditForence by thcf worst news; 
there was sometldng quite iuiinoral about his 
laxity. That was what came ,of livifig in a 
foreign land without the saving influence of a 
periodical visit to England.. 

Halph had heard too much-for liis peace. 
That people’s tongues should be set a-wagging 
about Di’s father was enough, lie*did not care 
to learn the particulars of the *iong-liiddeit deed 
that had been disinterred, t«id was now being 
discussed with so much candour by his friends. 
He was thinking cliiefly of tlie little giil in 
England, with a thankful lieart tluit slio was so 
far away—so far Ixjyond reach of the pain lie 
Was suffering on her accuunt. 

This was, then, the news Alrh. John was so 
anxious to share with him. Trust a woman 
to take care of your reputation," Ikj said to 
himself, with half wliiinsical scorn. “ She will 
sacrifice it for the sake of five minutcb amu&e- 
tneni” There was, indeed, some4hing pagan in 
her frank seizure of this relief to her dullness; 
it might bo his turn next to enliven the lady’s 
idle hours. Ponsonby was little bettor than an 
oW Woman in his love of gossip; he would un- 
h^tatingly offer up his dcaiest friend for the 
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chance of a story th^t told well. In the d^rth 
and dullness of tlio city a hint of a mystery ws 
as good as i windfall. No doubt this fine breath 
of scandal had already penetrated to ©very 
corner of the Barrio Salamanca, where the Eng-j 
lish colollV liadoestablished itself. It would not 

•/ r 

be the fault of these babblers if it fiiiled to follow 
those who had gone to the mountains and the sea. 

‘ It did not st^•ike him yot to wonder how this . 
rumour had arisen, hew it liad been raised out 
of tlie grave where it had slept so long and so’ 
peacefully; it was there facing him, that was 
enough. Nor did djc disbelieve it; he knew it . 
was true. 

He went out and walked aimlessly towards 
the Pnerta del Sol, reniembering to avoid his , 
own street, where the major was no doubt lying 
ill wait IWi.liiin witli unotlier version of the 
story. After tlie hormit^like life he had been ' 
living so long, it was strange to him to mingle 
again with the crowd which thronged the streets 
now that the liottcst hours were over. He 
seemed to liave been suddenly thrust into a new 
world ; he liadi not had time to collect or arrange 
his. thoughts, whicli passed aimlessly from Di’s 
father to IJi herself safe in England. He re¬ 
membered his talk with Mrs. Gordon. Here, 
tlien, was the *clue wliich ho had declared he 
would have followed ruthlessly to the end. Now 
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that it was in his hands Jbe felt no desiro to 

know more. He was neither contemptuous, nor 
angry, nor pitiful It appeared to Kim «as if he 
had known from the very, first that there was 
an underside to his friend’s pleasantness, and 
the revelation did not come oi> him with any 
sharp surprise; it hjirdly as yet louched him. 
He was chiefly bent on, rcincmbciing with 
pleasure how far off England wjw; what a wide 
sea rolled between; and bow slow even the 
ugliest gossjp would be in reaching* that distant 
shore. ^ 

\^Tiile busy thus with liis*pondcriugs, he had 
unconsciously turned into the (^ille Preciados. 
This street was quieter than those he had left, 
for most of the hoiiday-inakers had already 
reached the Prado, to which the music was 
calling them. Ho had not pr<a(* f^d many 
steps when he saw tlio man Ijc most wished to 
avoid advancing to meet biin. TIkto was pride 
in the major’s bearing, anti a great disdaiu in 
the carriage of his head. Ealffii looked about 
him for a means of escape from tliis irate military 
man; the one thing he could 4iot do was to 
stand and listen. He was about to dive.dnte an 
open doorway when he felt a touch upon his 
shoulder. 

I was coming to you,” said Mr. Ouvry, in 
his softest tone; he passed his hand through 
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Malleson’s arm. \WeT^ yon going to toy 
rooms? Ah, there is the major,” he said,bfeCoi'O 
Ralph could reply. He withdrew his hand, and 
held it out t6 the nG.w-comor, “ A hot hight,” 
he said pleasantly. “ I hear you are going off 
to-morrow.” 

Major Gibhs paused in ftont of them. It was 
a great moment for him. His checks were a 
dull red; his eyes glared under his bushy 
brows. He ignoicd the outstretched hand ; his 
voice was wjatliful, but he spoke with dignity. 

Sir,” he wxitl, “ I’ll thank you not to 
address mo again till you have cleared yourself 
of the scandalous rumours that have arisen 
about you.' I am a gentlemen, sir, and used to 
the co»>ip*iny of gentlomoii. 1 decline, sir, to 
Jutve anything to do with you till you have 
cleared yO\»self. I’m not a Puritan, God 
knows, but Tin a man of honour, and there aro 
some things 1 can't stomach.” 

Mallesoii forebore in pity to glance at his 
companion, while the major spoke; but he wa« 
startled next moment to hear Mr. Ouvry’s voice; 
clear and soft* as over, perhaps even slightly 
amused. 

** Coinc, major,” he said, “ this is hardly a 
way to treat an old friend and schoohfello'w. 
You take for granted I am guilty, and yon 
don't even tell me of what offence I am accused.” 
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“ Don’t call yourself a frjiend of mine, sir! ” 
mterrupted the angry soldier, garnishing his 
tirfk with expressions that need not be recorded. 
Clear yourself, first! ” • • 

^^Come, come, major,” said Mr. Ouvry,’still 
bUud and'good-humoijred,'but with a spark of 
fire in his cold eye. “,Bo a little more guarded.” 

But the wrathful major wpuld not lihteii. He 
was purple with auger, his dignity liad vanished. 
‘^3)on*t address me, sir,” lie cried^ “Stick to 
your own friends ”—ho gfanced sftoinfully at 
Malleson—“ they are not so particular, it would 
seem,” • 

He walked down the street, the embodiment of 
outraged, indignaut virtue. Mr. Oiitry looked 
after him with a thin smile curling his well- 
cut lips. Then he turned to Kalj)!! with 
shrug. 

“ He was always hasty. What was it they 
used to call him at ,^chool ? FI irehub Gi))hs 1 A 
good name, eh ? Come Up to my rooms; 1 
wanted to have a talk with yon. I'm going off 
to-toorrow, too. The heat has conquered even 
me this year*” • 

He spoke so easily that Malleson was ra?idei?ed 
dumb out of sheer surprise, and followed him 
without a protest. lie had not faile<l to notice 
the major s sneers. He was taken for the friend 
of this man, about whom evil things w^ere spoken ; 
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he had identified l^mself with him—with Dfs 
father. 

When they got upstairs* his host prodnofed 
wine and cigars, and flung himself into the easy 
chair. 

“ Won’t yourcome' with ^ 
heard of some new ground down in the south¬ 
east, where you c^n live snugly and cheaply, 
you know—always a great matter that, for a 
poor man like me. It hasn’t got into the guide¬ 
books yet. Blackburn told me of it; he’s keep¬ 
ing it a ^ secret,'*'in case the place should get 
talked of and the prices be raised. A find like 
that is as good as a treasure.” 

Mallcsoii had pushed aside liis unfilled glass. 
He stood up and leaned against the mantel¬ 
piece; he felt as if he were in a dream, and his 
voice soiiJiJ^d odd and harsh to himself when at 
last he spoke. 

“ What is that they are saying about you ? ” 
he asked abruptly. 

Mr. Ouvry shrugged his shoulders once 
more. 

“ How can d tell you ? ” he said, almost as if 
he- found the question amusing. “ They will 
say anything.’' 

Is it true ? ” said Majleson again, hardly 
knowing why he asked the question. He knew 
it was true. 
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. I suppose most of us ha^e csommitted a few 

pecQ^ in our day,” said the other; with an 

air of answering patiently. You can always 

find something to rake up against a tnan if you 

go fer enough back, and you may trust the 

women t6 worm out y 9 ur secret^* if you have 
»» * 
any. . 


“ Does Di know of this ? ” i^alleson demanded 
suddenly, as a new fear crossed hk mind. He* 
was not for a moment deceived by tlijs easy pro¬ 
testation of innocence—of being no \i^orsG than 
another-—and he took no pains tef bide li^s scorn. 

“ Di knows nothing to my d^ctredii,” said her 
father quietly, and for the first time with, per¬ 
haps, a touch of shame. “ She is a good child. 
She loves me.” 

“ She would not be so base as to tell her,” 

' # 

said Italph, unconsciously doing lij-t’ - iliiiiking 
aloud. 


Mr. Ouvry looked at him sharply, but the 
next moment he spoke lightly.* 

My dear fellow,” he said, I think you are 
allusing me very'badly. I speak to yon as one 
man of the world - to another—ia it fair to 
gather up all a mans youthful sins, and fOvluiri 
.them at him when he has had time to forget 
them ? I grant you L committed follies enough 
in my day; as for money I never understood 
anything about it —I never had enough of it. I 
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don*t pretend to he nicer thsin others $ i dare 
say I have been worse than many—^less virti;o«s, 
perhaps, than onr friend the major—^bnt I ask 
you again, is it fair*to judge and condemn me on 
the mere word of a spiteful woman*^^ diaap- 
pointed woman, I may say ? He smiled to 
self, You know the ladies are always given 
to •exaggeration.” 

“ I don’t Wan^t to know any of your secrets,” 
said Ealph, using the fewest possible words. 

If it is a question of money, I have some that I 
don’t wpnt.” 

The older mail looked at him with mild sur¬ 
prise. He honestly foiled to understand him; 
he also hbnestly believed that he was being ve^ry 
badly used. 

“ Ajre you proposing to lend it to me ? ” he 
asked. ily dear fellow, ifs hardly a safe 
thing to do. With the best will in the weriid to 
remember, I might forget to return it,” 

“ i am thinking only of your daughter,” said 
Malleson haughtily. “ Understand that nothing 
but the wish to save her pain would induce me 
to meddle id your afoiirs.” 

“ Di is a good child,” said her father softly; 

and my dear boy, as to my affairs, you know 
as much of them as I do. The lady iu^kes a 
claim on me, it would seem. I gatW that is 
what they are talking about. She may be 
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I don’t deny it; and you come and offer 
me money to meet it* That I can understand; 
so far it seems plain enough to me.” 

Jjet me know how much you want.” 
Malleson looked steadily at Di*s empty chair, 
and at her work-basket with the bit of work 
banging out of it. He * felt if he took his eyes 
from these reminders of her tl^at his tcorn would, 
leap out and wither his companion!* 

Thank you,” said Mr. Ouvry pleasantly. 
As I said just now, I never had^onouglj money. 
It is always acceptable; and, as } ou hiiil, it is as 
well to settle the most absurd demands, if it were 
only to silence the cliaticr of the ladies. Then 
you won’t come soutli with me ? ” 

“No,” said Malleson curtly, lifting his cap 
and turning away witlioat so much as good¬ 
night. * 

He walked quickly through the city. When 
he got out beyond the streets inlo the open 
country on which the stars looki^d down, ho 
paused. He had been walking at a furious 
pace; and the man ho had, left behind was 
smoking quietly and at his ease. ITe had no 
superfluous sensibility; he.bad not imagination' 
enough to feel uncomfortable. 

“ Oh, Di,” said Ralph, with a groan, “ what 
hard things I have to do for you ! ” 

He had gone further than he thougjit. He 
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, had reached that high north suburb, wh^re tho 
houses are lonely and few. In one of them be: 
saw a light twinkling feebly; it was very high 
up, and it came from the little room where Miss 
Piper sat solitary among the relics of the pa$t* 
He looked at^ it, and a great wish seized hhn 
to go and spend an hoip* -with the little spinster, 
^and to talk to hereof Di. 

He ramen&b^red how the girl loved this 
foolish, fo<^)le little woman, and how she, in 
her^ turn, clung to and almost worshipped,]}!. ^ 
He wanted to hear her gentle prattle of how 
she missed her ;* her hourly wonders of what 
she Was doing in the great, wicked world ; 
her sighs and hopes that she would come back 
to thorn soon. 

r Tie ^wanted to get rid of* the sick distaste of 
life thal" 'T.ppressed him, to recover the bid 
saving belief in human goodness, to forget all 
he had just seen and heard. 
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CHAPT'EE X. 

• 

€el. “ But is all this for your father ? ” • 

Bo9, “ No; some of it is for my father's child. 0, how 
full of briars is this working-day world I '* ' . 

When Di put her arms round li^r cousiri's neck, 
she could hardly tell what infpulse led her to 
ease her mind of its burden, but in ten minutes 
everything had been told. 

She could not have*confided her trouUe to 
Madame Lavoisier, who appeared to be a much ■ 
more sympathetic person, nor yrt to Lady 
Malleson. Perhaps it was BelTs groat reputa¬ 
tion for common-sense that made licr seem a 
r^ugp from the wild doubts fhat were assailing 
her. B.ell, with her clear, cold way of looking 
at. things, would soon dissipate fears that were 
/Hd dohht imaginary. • 

But Bell was strangely^and dreadfully -cilent. 
She . had learnt something else, something 
more than she was •meant to kno^v, and this 
' revelation that came to her in faltering words 
and pauses of silence, seemed to her more 
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disastrous than 'the unmasking of her\ uDidej 
. 'But for Di’s pain, she would almost have tiaken 
a kind of righteous pleasure in the poetic justice 
that was being'dealt Cut to him; even the hbst 
of us rejoice when •Tartuffe is found out,. Etut 
with Di’s tragic, woe-begone young face copK 
frouting her, Miss Bell remembered to . be 
merciful. 

“ Of cours^3 it is not true,” Di said, first 
defiantly; and fhen^ when her cousin did not 
at once reply, sh6 said again, “Of course^ it 
isn%” but this time falteringly. 

“ Some of it i/m’t true,” Bell spoke at last^ 
dropping her eyes ; “ I’m very ^ sure of that. 
And it was all so long ago-” 

“Then that was why"you pitied me!” said 
-Di, feeling as if the last wave of bitterness ^had 
passed cf\-er lier. 

“Did I sliow it you? I only meant to be 
kind.” Bell spoke humbly. She vas sorry, 
yet she felt it was’a case for bracing treatrueUt* 
“ There is no good to be gained by magnifyiug 
matters,” she went on, taking •coura-ge. . 
can’t have you making yourself ill attS ihiserr 
ajble about this. You must rouse yoUrself, and 
not brood over it. if my uncle was-*-iUifor« 
tunate ” (it cost her a struggle with epnlScic^it^ 
to use this word), “that' is all past ages,ago/ 
We can’t tell anything of the circutastap^iae/ 
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and ;^6. vliaYie mo business to judge. There is 
far J:c& inu^^ ignorant fault-finding in the 
she said, feeU^ her defence was 

weak, and talcing refuge in sent^ntiousness. 
: ,,\I)i;:iMhiled fajiitly. It was so easy to tell her 
,/hot to worry; and as for judging^ Bell’s opinion 
^ had hot been hard to read. 

‘‘ If you would leave me alone for a little— 
just an hour or so—I’ll come do wit at dinner* 
time,” she said in her sick nfisdry ^t finding 
hefself uncontradicted. • *» 

*‘Tou had much better go to bod,” said. Bell 
decidedly, removing the qui^t and smoothing 
the,sheet. “You would not care to see any 


one to-day.” ^ 

“No one will come,”-said I)i quickly, meaning 
that one person would not come, and tliTuking 
she, too, with a thankful heart, that ^jssex was 
beyond the reach of immediate news. 

“No, very likely not; but you will rest 
better. 1 will bring you up*somo dinner.” 

i don’t want any dinner.” 

, “ That’s all nonsense. You will eat what 
' I bring yon.” ■ * | , 

, Di submitted unresistingly,’ and let herself be 
' 4tpBked up carefully. B€ll darkened the room, 
“ went away with a pifrting admonition that 
'Vsiie was to go to sleep and not to think, leaving 
r her at last to merciful silence. 
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Mibb Fullafton's^ movements that afternoon 
Hrere Yery mysterious. She denied herself to 
visitors, and went about ^the house with a great 
appearance bf business. 

Madame, from the depths of her easy-chair, 
followed her ^wistfully .with her looks. She 
had .a letter in her pocket, and she was burning 
to disclose its contents, but Bell’s mood was 
iiot propitious Madame’s offers to go and sit 
with the little cousin, who was supposed to 
have* a headache, were declined. 

“You had better leave her alone,” said Bell, 
with ominous grarvity, going on with her task 
of collecting the little hits of personal property 
scattered about the room. A sudden rage for 
tidiness seemed to have seized her. 

• “ Packing already I ” said madame at last, as 
a suspicfdii of the truth flashed on hei*. 

Then Bell came and stood near her by the 
window. Her arms were full of neat little 
parcels. 

“ You will drop them. Much better let 
Morris do that, my child.” 

“ Morris has more than she can do already. 
We must go away.” 

^ “In a week—yes.” Madame bowed to the 
necessity with a sigh. “But is it needful to 
make one’s self uncomfortable eight days too 
soon?” ' • 
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“ But we can’t wait a we^. We mt;|st go at 
once—to-morrow.” 

She laid down her burden carefully on the 
tigoj:-skin at madame’s feet* and jclasped her 
hands. 

♦ 

I wanted to tell vou,”* ^he ^said solemnly; 
“ but you mustn’t cqntradict me. I ara quite 
sure I am right. Sometlijiig has happened, 
and we must go away at once—before ” 

“ Before tlie young man can return from the 
country ? ” * "* 

Madame smiled at the young giiTs earnest 
face, and at the lengilj of he» upper lip. This 
off-hand way of settling what she supposed 
might l>e a lover’s difference amused her. 

‘‘ How did yon find out ? ” Bell demanded. 

Madame was charmed with this tribute to her 
acuteness. 

“I have two eyes in ray head,” slie said. 
“ He has displeased her, and you are going to 
puuish him by carrying her off, eh ? ” 

“ No, not that; hut she must never see him 
again. lie is a very nice young man; but she 
will soon forget him. I have not* made up my 
mind that she cares for him at all.” 

** Perhaps if one were to wait and see,” 
madame hinted softly. She did not like to 
be deprived in this summary manner of a 
roittsditic interest that gave a flavour to life. 
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, t^That te just wlbat we must not 
rejoined, in her dogmatic way, ** She tost 
never be tempted. She could not marry iuhi; 
she must never marry any one at alh- 
will come td see it herself by-and-by,” . 

“ SheTias been giving^her a little histdry of 
the father,” madame immp^iately said tp herSeif, 
marvelling at the ^slender stock of tact with 
which some people are endowed; but aloud, she 
only remarked— 

“We carft forbid* him to visit Scotland,”. . - ^ 

“ r knpw. Of course he would follow us^ 
and that is why we must not go, there.” She 
spoke with great firmness. She had made the 
heroic resolve to abandon her native country 
for the sake of Di, who Was to be healed and 
cured by a season of foreign travel. „ 

Madame pnt her hand into her pocket and 
felt the letter there. 

“The best place to distract one’s self- 

she was beginning'lightly, but Boll interrupted 
her sternly. 

9f 

“ No, not Paris. IIow could you be so un¬ 
feeling ! A great staring, noisy place like that! ” 

. “ There is so much to see; and in these cases, 
one must throw one’s self into gaieties. ^ Tbto 
must not he time to think. Ah! my cbilS» T 
have had so much experience.” 

Bell shook her head. 
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; She would not 

we want is a quiet place, away 
^^0^ybocly here.- Do you remember that 
village near the^Ehine, that you admired 
^'muchB^: ♦ 

j ^ ‘ * 

1 remember the sauer kraut and the sausages 
and the. hardness of, the beds. Oh yes, I re¬ 
member it.” She gave a litJtle shudder. 

■‘ It was very nice. You said yourself it was 
delightfully rural. And yon learned so much 
Gerinan, talking with that old coloilel or major 
with the wig.” 

.“He was explaining the German attitude in 
the war,” madarae protested faintly. “ Of course 
he could not convince me; but it iij only fair 
to listen to both sides. ’ 

. ‘^Ohj quite fair. Perhaps he will be there 
ag£^m to drink the waters, and ypu can finish 
the argument. Besides, if.you are very nice 
indeed,” she added, with ^ something almost 
approaching a caress, I’ll* think about Paris 
in the autumn or winter, or perhaps next 
spring”/ 

' ‘ a pity there is not to to a wedding.” 

spoke plaintively, hardl}^ consojed by 
tljlis 4im and uncertain ' prospect. “ Think of 
the ' ! - Wp might have gone there 

now about the clothes.” 

“You must not dream of such a thing.” 
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Bell grew solemn cagain* “ Di mmt never 

marry. I always told yon so.” 

Why did you encourage him, then ? ” 

“ I didn’t '^encourage him,” said Bell in4igl; 
nantly. Am I to suppose that every man' 
who comes to‘the House, Is going to fair in 
love with one of us, and. to shut the door oh 
him to savf ourselves from the danger? I 
didn’t think yon were so silly! ” 

^ Oh, I am, very foolish,” said madame, laugh¬ 
ing softly. “ I have heard of young people 
having hearts.” 

“ Nonsense! ” said Bell sharply. “ Di may 
have as much heart as she likes, but not for 
that sort of thing. And I don’t think it is such 
a very miserable fate.” She lifted up her head. 

“ For my part, I think it is better to leave the 
experiment alone.” 

“ He will marry the other one. She will not 
refuse him.” 

“ Oh, very likely.” Bell pressed her Ups 
together. “ Men are like that. If they can’t 
get one, another will do.” , ' 

“ She will do very well. She is very pretty.” 

«I don’t think she is nice,” , ■ 

“Ah, she is English, poor thing,” said 
madame, without a suspicion of a smile, 

. Bell looked at her sharply. Then she stooped, 
to pick up her parcels. ' ’ , ' V 
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, We wasting time,” fke said, “ and tliere 
ie sD miiqb to do. You must help me.” 

^‘ And the servants, have you considered 
^eir objections ? ” 

' '“I ddn’t make my arrangements to suit 
them,” said the young mistress of tUe house 
firmly. ,. . 


It is the age of obedicr.t inistTesses,” mur¬ 
mured madame. “I hope you .have prepared 
Morris’s mind.” * 

“ I, told her first,” Bell ackiioTvlodged re¬ 


luctantly. “ She will go witlr us.” 

‘‘Then tliere is nothing more to be said. If 
Morris consents, I am dumb.” 

‘■And you will not tell any one where wo 
are,going? It is fof Di. You must see that 
it is best for her; you laiow I am only think¬ 
ing of saving her pain,” she saiej, with a touch 
of entreaty in her tone. 

“ My child, we will fly,” said madarne, rising 
gracefully. “ I seal my lijTs; it is a profound 
seciret. But he will follow us,” she said to 
herself. “If he is the young man I take him 
to be, we shall see him befdre so rery long,’^ 
Where was the robust common-souse with 
which Miss Bell’s friends w'ere so eager to credit 
her? ,.They had a ^ood many faults to find in 
her.. They discovered lier to be cold and 
undemonstrative, full of “notions,” absurdly 
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pjoud of her nationg-lity; hot these drfects we^ 
always balanced in this mental sumtnmg op by 

her undue share of sound practical judgment 
« She’s so sensible,” oried the critics. Sut it 
she was indeed the wise young woman they 

took her to be, would .she s® 
counselled her cousin to.fly? Would she not 
have hesitated a moment before she condemned 
two innocept yvung to » perf^tly useless 

and unnecesgary sacrifice? Was it wise, oh 
calm and larsecing Miss Bell, to desimil two 
lives for the sake’of a plm.itom-an old shadow 
of wrong and shame ? Was life to be discrowned 
and love denied because one gentleman had 

strajed from Ihe right patji ™ 

hot youth? AVas it not said of old, that there 

comes a moment when loyalty to father and to 
luotlier must cease ? 

Some such vague thought _ was passing 
through l)i’8 mind, though she did not give it 
exprelion. She was leaning back among the 
pillows, and there was a great shadow of troub e 

on ber youu^ lace. 

Bell bad seif ted herself on tlie edge of the 
ami wiie saying, in that calm,’ passionless voice 
of bers, that they might as well go away t^ 
morrow; and why not abroad? She toed to 
remark easily that it would he a pleasant change, 
but the words stuck in her throat. 




it is best)’^ she 


V :; M well what was meant. The 

^;^s,tc^ce . ot fiuoli a person as Peli» Chester had 
nbt^b^n aven remotely hinted at, but oach girl 
Was well aware of what was .passing* in the 
other s mind. They were to steal out of England 
secretly, before the young rrj.an cou^d come back 
triumphant and successful, to trenble^them with 
his appeals and bis protests. 

'‘M suppose you are right,” Di said quietly. 
She had thought of it all to wdariness\, and now 
^ she could think no more. She yielded to Bell’s 


stronger will and stifled her own lingering 
doubts. It was only a little while ago that she 
had wondered whether loyalty to Philippa 
demanded any further sacrifice, and now she 
must go away without seeing ,Felix again, 


without hearing the message 1‘roin Ralph that 
.vaS to decide ,so much. 


/‘ OK padre,” she said softly under her breath. 
She did not want to go to him, not yet; not 
tijl, j^he: could forget a little. 

,: ‘;^;I dare say Germany will be Very nice,” she 
^d^'With a pitiful pretence at cheertulnese; 
‘fhut, you wanted to go to Scotland.” 

, ‘* ^es, but we can go another time—later. 
Yqu“ win stay with me always, now, Di. You 
lej^n to love Scotland, too.” 
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. Di said nothing, Jbut she kndw that the time 
would come when she should return hoine and 
take up the old life—only not quite yet. 

Ill get •ap and -pack,” she said, sliding off 
the bed in spite of Bell’s remonstrances. 

That'young woman toqk a stern view of duty, 
but there was remorse ^and relenting in her 
heart. It took the ^shape of gruel and negus, of 
oppressive, attentions and offers of help, till Di 
was fain to i^esist with an appearance of mirth, 
and to protest that she was quite well. 

“ Cook,, you fuigot your flowers, and they are 
all withered—oniy lit to throw out.” She 
laughed as she looked at the faded hedgerow 
treasures, that had come from the green Essex 
lanes.. “ You thought they could live on 
nothing, hut they couldn’t; they are dead.” 

She whisked down her gowns from the ward¬ 
robe and began to fold them with feverish haste 
and such an air of energy, that Boll, who had a 
limited imagination, was more than ever sure 
that she was right. 

“ I think my plan will do; it will turn out 
very well,” ^Iie said, sedately entering the 
dpawing-room. “I was sure she didn’t really 
cai*e for him.” 

“ Then we may dine,” said madame comfort¬ 
ably. 

Under this energetic young person’s rule 
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everything was accomplished by the next after¬ 
noon. The aggrieved servants were dismissed, 
and the keys delivered over to the house agent’s 
care. 

_ ’ 

When the last box was strapped, and there 

was still an idle hour or two to,be coiigumed 
before there was a decent pretext Tor driving to 
the station, Bi slipped out to post a letter she 
had sat up late to write. 

Now, who should she meet at’ the corner near 
the pillar-box but Philippa, who was also about 
to post a letter. Bi’s pulses gave a faster throb, 
but she was hardly surprised. She had some¬ 
how known instinctively that they,>should meet; 
and perhaps Philippa, in spite of her. exclama¬ 
tions, was not altogether unprepared for the 
interview. She had an elaborate air of taking 
it to be the most natural thing in the world 
that she should walk to Kensington with her 
c(»rrespondenoe, as if the receiving offices at 
Brompton were to he regarded distrustfully; 
and she said nothing of having paced the quiet 
street for an hour or more before finally 
resigning her letter. 

She made a little rush at Dr, and seized her 
band. • 

“ IIow nice this is! ” she said, with all her 
old cordiality. “We see so little of each other 
now. I think this stiff old England must bo 
VOL, ni. 51 
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freezing ns into propriety—^prunes, prudence, 
and the rest of it. *What has become of you all 
this time, Di ? ” 

“ I don’t ^know, ^ I can’t stay now, Philippa.” 

Is Miss Bell such a jailer ? ” 

‘‘ Iti*is good-bye,” said Di gently. “We are 
going away tKis evening.” 

“ To-night ? So Miss Bell is homesick ? 
•Let me look ^at yon, little one. Do you know, 
you look* like a* young lady at the end of her 
first season. Have you been dissipating so 
much ? 1 thinjc your cousin is quite right— 

you want some Scotch breezes.” 

“ We are not going to Scotland.” 

“ Not I Then you must be a witch.” 
Pliilippa showed all her*dimples. 

“ We are going to Germany, to a little 
village somewhere near the llhine. It is far 
away, and a quiet place, where nobody would 
be likely to come. That is why we are going. 
It is a place where English people are never 
seen.” 

“Di,” said Philippa, speaking with sudden 
earnestness,,“why*are you going away? Am 
I not to ask ? You used to tell me things.” 

“ Don’t you knoW ? ” Di looked at her 
steadily. PhilippaV blue eyes fell before the 
glance. 

“I am going away because—I have been 
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hearing sad things. It is ^good-bye, Philippa, 
good-bye, for always, and—hope you will be 
very happy.” 

The filtering voice ceased suddenly, and 
when Philippa looked up Di was gone. She 
made a hasty step forward. Her lips ‘parted. 
“ Di,” she called faintly, l)i, come back.” 
Then some people came out^of a neighbouring 
house, and the quiet street seemed full of their 
laughter and talk. With a sucfdeu revulsion of 
feeling, Philippa turned and went her way, her 
better impulse chilled witliin lu^r. 

And so this dear intimacy passed out of her 
life. 
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' CHAPTER XL 
♦ * 

“ Quicva no ama, no vive.” 

t , ^ . 

Duke F. Can it ^:>e possible that no man saw them ? * 
lat Lord. *• h cannot hoar of any that,did see her.” 

Who more gay/more full of high hopes than 
Felix, as he rode through the liberal green Essex 
lanes? The house doubly deserved the praises 
of his friend. It was a place to make the heart 
of its possessor swell with a gentle pride. He 
looked with an air of ownership at the inscrip¬ 
tion over the arched entrance, and he thought 
bluff King Hal the most jovial and virtuous 
of princes, and Anne Boleyn, whose name and 
memory cling to the room in the turret, the 
most beautiful lady in the world, except one. 

The long, low panelled room which had echoed, 
to*the rioting of princes, should be filled again 
^ith a worthier mirth. Ho was a young man 
of taste, and he had‘ already, in imagination, 
furnished it with strange ^hangings of oriental 
stuffs, with Yenetian mirrors, brasses, bropzes, 
and replicas of meek madonnas an.d rnartyred 
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saints* There should be tOipestry, too, such as 
he remembered in a little room in the far south; 

i ' 

and the Rastro should be made to yield up all 
it^, hidden treasures. How good it was to be 
rich! He had never before known the full 
charm of wealth. 

Beneath the windows was a ragged garden, 
in which he saw great possibilities of beauty. 
The ancient care-taker, who hoH)le(3 with him 
through the echoing corridors hinted that the 
place needed a mistress. Felix thought him 
the cleverest old man, and ghve him a noble 
gratuity. He was in a rosy mood, and failed 
to see damp or mould, decline or decay. He 
listened in an indulgent humour to the gar¬ 
rulous outpourings of his companion, who plied 
him with story after story, thinking nothing 
too marvellous for this greedy .hearer. Life 
was beautiful, and England fairer than any 
land across the sea. He had never felt so 
patriotic, so full of longing "to possess a home 
ill his own land. He said a great many wise 
things to himself about the necessity of settling 
down and ceasing to rove; he Recalled much 
excellent advice, to which he had heforo given 
but a cold attention. And now he, too, was 
eage^ to give hostages to fortune; to prove 
himself worthy of the blessings that had been 
granted to others. 
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He seemed to §ee himself a better and a 
manlier man as he walked about the old house 
and thought of the sweet girlish presence that 
might fill k soon.* He lingered so long that 
the late summer twilight spent itself, and the 
old man lit a',guttering^ candle, happy to guide 
this‘princely youth so long as it might be his 
pleasure. , ,, 

“ Take paro*/sir! ” he cried in his quavering 
voice, as Fplix stumbled over an unseen step 
and recovered himself with a laugh. Then he 
told ‘another ghbstly and blood-freezing tale of 
a tragedy that was associated with that spot, 
at which Felix laughed the more. He was in 
strangely diigh spirits, and astonished the old 
man, who had seen many foolish gentlemen 
but none so foolish as this; he could have 
wished such ,a visitor every day of his life, he 
thouglit, as he glanced at the coins in his palm, 
and then at Felix speeding away in the distance. 

It was ton miles to the small market town 
where the railway ended, but ho was in no 
haste. The summer night was sweet, and there 
was somewhdre a veiled and vaporous moon, 
that revealed the white road twisting between 
the broad and lavish hedgerows. There was 
no sound abroad, except the regular beat of 
his horse’s hoofs, and now and then the bark 
of a dog yelling with impotent anger behind 
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a farm-yard gate. By-andjby, when the cold 
air touched the heated earth, wreaths of mist 
began to rise from the* fields, and to grow and 
spread and cling about the trees,# which pre¬ 
sently took the most fantastic shapes and looked 
like a company of giant spectres^striding across 
the sleeping land. 

Felix slackened his rein. ^ His hijart was full 
of happy dreams. He could scaw^ely believe his 
good fortune, and yet he felt more than hope¬ 
ful; for she had promised lo listen* to Kalph’s 
message, and had he not read' the tipiid kind¬ 
ness in her eyes ? « 

The virtuous little market town was abed 
when he rode over its stony street, and hardly 
a twinkling light greeted him; but the sleepy 
ostler, who took his horse, felt sure in anticipa¬ 
tion of a handsome gnituity, for^ he had never 
seen a man look on better terms Aviih the world. 

‘ And so, despite the theory which some people 
hold, of presentiments, warnings, and intercom¬ 
munion of souls, Felix went bnck to London 
the happiest and hopefulcst of foolish lovers, 
and knew no more than Kis neighbour in *tlie 
railway carriage that Di was already lyandrods 
of miles beyond his reacfi. 

That blow was to descend upon him in the 
afternoon, when he went to Kensington in a 
hansom. He banged the doors open and s])rarjg 
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ODt on the pavement, cheerful and brave. Fate 
was going to be kind to him, and give him the 
chances he sought; and' lo ! fate met him with 
a closed door and'^ drawn blinds, and a card 
stuck in the window, with the intimation that 
the house wa? to ‘let, .furnished—“ Apply to 
Mr. Mortimer Sharp.” 

Felix stared blankly at the printed words. 
Not Aladdin, Then he was first whisked away 
on the carpet, was more full of wonderment 
than he. Ho passed his hand across his eyes, 
and asked himself if he were in a dream. Then 
he tried the next house, sure that he laboured 
under some odd delusion as to the number, 
though he could have sworn that the trim and 
precise plot of garden ground bore unquestion¬ 
able witness to Miss Bell’s presence. 

But this hope speedily deserted him. The 
maid who opened the door declined loftily to 
give him any help. Slie didn’t know what had * 
become of the ladies, though she did see their 
luggage—and plenty of it, too—carried out. 

‘‘ She wasn’t given to take notice of her neigh¬ 
bours,” she remarked, with a toss of her head. 

.Back*then once more^to the High Street, into 
another hansom, and off as fast as the horse 
would go to the agent whose name was an¬ 
nounced on the card; and who gave him a 
bland reception, thinking him to be a client, 
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but waxed cooler presently, as Felix grew 
pressing in his inquiries. 

‘‘Miss Fullarton only had the house to the 
end of the month,” he explained. , 

“ But it’s eight days to the end of the month,” 
Felix exclaimed weakly, 

“ Parties donH always stay to the last.” ^ Mr. 
Mortimer Sharp spoke civilly, but not encourag¬ 
ingly. “He understood that >Mipa Fullarton 
had a place in Ireland, or Scotland, or it might 
be in the north of England; he really couldn’t 
say wh^re,” 

“ Of course she has gone to Scotland. I 
thought of that,” said Felix in an injured tone; 
“ but it’s ten days before her time.” ■■ 

Mr, Mortimer Sharp once more “ really 
couldn’t say. Parties often left a week before 
their time was up; there was nothing unusual 
in that. Miss Fullarton had said nothing when 
she wrote to him about the keys. Perhaps she 
might have loft her address with some of her 
friends; or the gentleman might apply to some 
of the tradespeople in the neighbourhood; the 
servants were likely enough to have mentioned 
their mistress’s plans.” 

Felix looked at his adviser gloomily, Wasn^t 
he a friend; and who had a better right than 
he to be told of their intentions ? 

Lady Malleson was superintending the bath- 
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ing of the twins ^bat same evening when a 
loud summons was heard at the front door, and 
a young gentleman was* announced. , He was 
waiting below in urgent liaste to see her. 

She went down, trembling and afraid. Ever 
since she had\disc6vere^ unsuspected depths 
in her husband's life, she. liad walked in fear 
of retribution overtaking her. From beyond 
the grave Eod^rick’s will seemed still to over¬ 
shadow her. 

( 

It was a relief to’^lind that the drawing-room 
held no more aLfrming presence than that of 
Felix, even though it was an impatient and 
lugubrious Felix. 

Back again! ” she said, welcoming him 
gladly. ‘‘ I couldn’t think who it was. It was, 
the housemaid who let you in, and she did not 
know you.” 

“I only got back this afternoon. I should 
not have come so late, but I wanted particularly 
to sec you.” 

“ I was putting the boys to bed,” said Lady 
Malloson, accounting with a smile for her 
apron. ‘‘ TheHittle darlings splash about so.” 

‘‘ How the boys must hate me for taking you 
away.” 

“ Oh no; do sit down. Barton will see that 
their feet are warm. I can thoroughly trust 
them to her. She is such a comfort.” 
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‘‘ Yes,” said Felix absently. Then abruptly, 
“ When did Miss Fullarton go ? ” 

“ Indeed, I don’t know,” said the widow, 
clasping her hands, and . growijjg eager at 
once. “ I thought you would be sure to 
know. It seems so straiige to go like that, 
without a word.” 

> • 

“ Then you did not know-;-” 

“Nothing at all. And I thi'ik it almost— 
unfeeling. I liked I)i so raucli, and I thought 
I had at last found a friend,” she sighed plain¬ 
tively. 

“Women are inexplicable;” said Felix, with 
a short laugh, “ Miss Fullarton found England 
unendurable^ I suppose, and has lied to the 
north.” 

“ Do you think they have gone there ? ” 

“Why not? We all know Miss Bell’s 
virtuous love of her country.” 

“ Nurse met Di; she had taken the boys to 
Kensington Gardens, to the flowery walk, you 
know, where it is so safe-” 

“ Yes,” said Felix, with smothered impatience. 

“ And Di stopped to speak i*o them. She 
was so fond of them, especially of little Jtalph.” 

“ I am sure of it. Did she send any message?” 

“ Only that she was going away, and would 
not have time to come and say good-bye. I 
think I could have found time; 1 think I could 
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have made some li|tle sacrifice to friendship,” 
she said, gently insinuating herself. Then, 
seeing he was not listening, she added, ‘‘ Nurse 
thought her Jookingdll.” 

“ Ill ? ” He roused himself. “ Then that is 
why they have^gone off so suddenly.” He felt, 
full of remorse for his .hard thoughts. Why: 
had he judged her so harshly ? She was ill; 
and she had boen whisked away by Miss Bell, 
without a moment to give to her friends. 

“ She might have* spared five minutes, I 
think.” 

“ She has treated none of us any better,” said 
Felix, able to smile now. “ I called on Mrs. 
Ilenshaw this afternoon, and she had seen 
nothing of her either.” 

“ Miss Fullarton is so decided. I never could 
be energetic- 7 -like that; but, of course, if $he 

thought Di looking iR-” 

“ I am going up there to-night. I’ll let you 
know how she is. And she will write to you 
herself, of course.” ^ 

“ Going there!—to Scotland, to-night?” Lady 
Malleson rose in her surprise. Felix.was stand¬ 
ing, too, as if impatient to be off on the spot 
“ Yes,” he said, smiling. “ Can’t you guess 
why?” ♦ 

“ Oh, not Miss Fullarton! ” 

“ Miss Fullarton ! ” He stared, and then 
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burst out laughing, as he had not laughed for 
the last six hours. Have I kept my. secret 
so well as that ? I didn’t know I was so clever! ” 

It was never his way to, hide anything, and 
he had had nobody to confide in since he 
relieved Ralph of his presence. It ^11 came 
pouring out, his hopes and fears, his disap¬ 
pointment. 

The widow listened perplexed^^then gradually 
interested, and finally enthusiastic. She liad 
had other views and secretly cherished schemes: 
but where is the woman vjho fails to' take 

*4 

pleasure in a romantic attachment? It had 
never been a difficult matter to mould the 
thoughts of this gentle lady into any desired 
pattern, as the late baronet very well knew, 
and Felix, without trying at all, presently dis¬ 
covered that he had a new ally and warm sup¬ 
porter. 

She insisted that he would stay and dine, and 
ordered up the claret that Ralph had instructed 
her was to be kept for state occasions. 

“ I do so hope you will succeed,” she said 
again and again, as they sat over dessert. 

“ I venture to hope, at least,” he answered 
modestly. • 

She will listen ^ 1 afii sure she will listen,” 
she cried, clasping her hands. It seemed to 
her as if no one could resist this handsome, 
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kind young man, whom already she felt to be 
an old friend. Oh, Bckle woman ! Where now 
had vanished those touching imaginations of 
Kalph in his lonely and untidy bachelor quarters? 
Ralph, who had given up so much for others 
and wag no longer to be compensated with the 
best! 

Thus consoled with creature comforts, and 
sustained with^;fervent good wishes, Felix went 
off comfortably ixi a first-class carriage to the 
north, confident that his virtue and his patience 
were 'about to be rewarded at last. 

All this time the world was showing a dismal 
enough face to Philippa and her mother. 
Philippa passed much of her time with the 
Smiths, spending a little fortune on cabs to 
take her to and from that hospitable mansion, 
where she was received with flattering cordiality. 

Perhaps she wished to avoid the unwelcome 
attentions of Mr. Ferryman, who still haunted 
Brompton, full of determination, and unaware 
of Felix Chester’s presence in England. Per¬ 
haps, as she was a young lady of courage, and 
no donger afridd of this ferocious admirer, she 
only wished to guard against too frequent 
opportunities of talk with her mother. 

Yet at this time Mrs. Plenshaw showed no 
inclination to be confidential. One day she 
said carelessly— 
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‘‘ Mr. Chester called here this afternoon, when 
you were out.” * ’ . 

1 “ I saw his card,” said Philippa, calmly. 

“ He was very pleasant, though a little dull, 
I thought. It is a pity you were not at home. 
An old woman is poor company, .as I to^d him.” 

“ Hid he—did he §ay anything about Miss 
Fullarton ? ” * ’ ^ • 

“ He said he understood she had left London. 
It was news to me. I suppdfee they have gone 
to Scotland.” 

“ They have not gone to Sc*otland.” 

“He talked of running lyp to the north for 
a day or two,” she continued, showing no 
curiosity^ as to Miss Fullarton’s movements. 
She was, indeed, intent upon her knitting, and 
her talk was subordinated to the necessity of 
counting the stitches. She was working warm 
garments for tlie poor, which is one way of 
crying quits with conscience. “ He is going 
to make arrangements abcxit the shootings, I 
suppose. lie says he may have to come back 
to London soon. I asked him to come and 
see us when he returnsit’s s«i> lonely for a 
young man in London, at the end of the season.” 

“ Why did you ask* him ? ” said Philippa 
bitterly. “ He didn’t show any eagerness to 
come before.” 

“ He’s an old friend,” said Mrs. Uenshaw, in 
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that tone of reproof she sometimes used when 
Philippa showed si^s of rebellion; ^‘and if 
there is one thing I dislike and despise more 
than another, it is fickleness. You know that 
proverb about being faithful to old friends— 
and I dgdiope you will be polite; you are some* 
times so brusque.” 

“Oh, I will be polite*;'' Philippa laughed, 
but not pleasantly. ' She longed to ask, “ What 
did you say to him ? and why did Di go 
abroad?” She had a growing* suspicion that 
her mother knew, and could have told her if 
she chose; but thougli she opened her lips, the 
words did not come; The moment passed 
unused, and the impulse to face the truth did 
not agjiin visit her. 

“How soon can we go away?” she asked, 
lingering at the door. 

“ Yery soon"now.” 

“I thought you were waiting to let the 
house.” * 

“ That need not stand in the way. I am 
ready to sacrifice anything to please you. You 
see,‘I do .consider your wishes-” 

“My wishes-” Philippa drew a long 

breath. “ Have we money ? That is the chief 
question, it seems to me.” 

“ We have money enough 1” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said Philippa signifi- 
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cantlj, “I never remember when we had 
enough.” 

Mj dear child,” said Mrs. Henshaw smoothly, 
‘'you know I never trouble you about such 
questions. You have my sensitive shrinking 
from all these stupid details.* It is enougih that 
one of us should be pfagucd. t want yoy to 
enjoy yourself; I want you to be ha^y. You 
may get a new dress, if ybu^Uke; wo can* 
afford it.” ’ * ' 

“A new dress said Philippa, with an odd 
smile. “ I don’t think that would add to" my 
happiness, thank you, marania.” 

“ If you are going out, be sure to take a cab,” 
her mother called after her amiably. “It is 
too hot for you to walk/” 

Mrs. Henshaw was at this time full of a 
pleasant gentleness. She was very kind to 
Philippa, and treated her as an indulged child, 
out of whose path in life all difiSculties were to 
bo swept. That was perluqy the reason why 
she said nothing of an important communication 
that had reached her from Madrid, and that 
threw her into a delighted flutter hard to hide* 
She did not tell herself that her plans had^ 
succeeded. She said instead that she was now, 
at last, getting her ^duc. * Her quarrel with 
existence was made up. When she heard an 
impatient ring at the bell, and a quick, familiar 
VOL. in. 52 
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step on the stair, she told herself that this, too,, 
was part of her “ reward.” The only drawhack 
to all this pleasantness, was the uncertainty of 
Philippa’s moods; there was no telling how 
she miglit 'take the news, which her mother 
prudently resplved-to keep to herself. She had 
lost her gay good-humdur, and was silent and 
restless. • 

^ The excUcnicnt' of driving about in cabs in 
order to ^circunlvent Mr. Ferryman had gone 
off; and CA^en the»homage of the Smiths failed 
to satisfy her. Slic looked darkly sometimes at 
lier handsome, smiling mother, and refused to 
be consoled with new bonnets or raany-buttoned 
gloves. 

O f. 

She showed no surprise, however, when in 
< 1 

a few days Felix reappeared. She did not 
fail to notice tliat he was changed: moody and 
silent, and hardly polite. At the sight of his 
downcast face, the young lady all at once be¬ 
came very gay and gracious. 

“ It must be so dull for you after Scotland,” 
she said sweetly. 

' “ Oh yes ;*'it was* so lively up tliere.” 

“ How self-denying of you to tear yourself 
away! AV^by aren't Jou shooting? I thought 
it was the time to begin and kill things.” 

“ Henderson is going to do my share of the 
slaughter.” 
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‘ generous! And you are going to 

stay on here? I thought* ali the fortunate 
peojpfe had left London-; the foshienable papers 
say it is quite empty. Eveq the Smiths are off 
to Switzerland. Don’t yon find it very quiet 
. and stupid without your friends ? V *. 

“ Pliilippa, ring for some tea,”’Mrs. Ilensjiaw 
/ interrupted. “ I can’t do without tjiirf, even in 
the hottest weather. They *siiy^j[t *makes you' 
cooler after.” ^ 

“ Perhaps Mr. Chester would like 'something 
Oise better, mamma,” said tiie young 4ady 
graciously, as Felix rose U) pull the hell. 
“ What is the national beverage in Scotland ? ” 
Thus sometimes the two young people, who 
were such old friends, sparred and bandied 
small sarcasms; sometimes the young man was 
inclined to be mehinclioly and moody, and some¬ 
times the young woman relented and ‘was kind. 

For Felix began to haunt the Brompton 
house at tliis time. What dlse was tliei'o loft 
for him to do ? Lady Malleson, alavnied by 
the ^le looks of the twins, had fled to Ih ighton. 
London was indeed emptythere •was no ofte 
in it, except the few milliohs that never go 
away. Felix stayed on, because he lacked the 
energy fo go elsewjiere, * His expedition to 
Scotland had, as we know, been fruitless; and 
his present opinion of that country was of the 
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poorest. He had telegraphed, frantioaljy;,tq, 
llalph, and got bifck in due time att 
that Miss Ouvry was not expected in' 
and that her father, too, absent ! 

city. By the next post came a letter, 
the santle thing over* again. It was an. eni|neptly.; 
sensible letter.' Not tbrithe world would Balph 
have aJlo .ved a hint of his renewed ilmpe to 
]3eep out; but if she did not care for Felix ^vaa 
there not a chance for him ? 

‘‘My dear boy^,” he wrote, “don’t ypu.^see, 
she means you .to take it for her answqf ? ”, 
Ralph paused as he penned the words to. stnile 
at the 11 ai'vote of the act. He never dreamed 

j 1 . 

that she had hidden herself for qrdte otlier 
reasons than disinclination to pain her lover. 

“ You thought she was putting some constraint 
on herself, but she is as true as the day. Shu 
has gone to save you the pain of a second dis¬ 
appointment. Haven't I known her since she 
was a baby? Ofcourse I know it’s hard on 
you, but the best thing you can do is to fpt^et. 
her, if you can. You are in luck to be out of 
this. It's as‘ dull ars ditch-water, and, as hot as 
the inferno. St. John has been appointed to 
Vienna; there are sPme of us who won’t go 
into mourning. The lady is in Paris, holding, 
subtle consultations with Worth for the elbc* 
trifying of the Viennese, etc., etb. ' ' 
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yon qome^ to ttink over it, 
ypii wjll see that mine is the common-sense 
of the affair. Of course Fm awfully sorry 
for ^ou all the same.” * , 

^‘pbnfoiind his common-sense!’* said Felix, 
tearing/ this epistle into Tittle,’bits, Ralph’s 
words confirmed his own doubts and fears,* and 
yet he almost hated him for writiug/^kera. He 
\^as a very unhappy young matr at,this time* 
He hung about London, though it ^as deserted 
;,by all his friends. He avoided the men—con¬ 
demned to remain .in town—'^horn he used to 
hod to at the club, and driTnk the best wine 
with the air of a martyr. He was a perfect 
IrilLjoy at any place of amusement, where he 
showed face, taking *his pleasure with, more 
than British sadness. 

.He had fallen into a way of dropping in to 
the, Brbmpton house at all hours. Mrs, Hen- 
shaw was kind to him, and made much of him, 
aekthg no questions. Not all Ned Henderson’s 
■glowing accounts of the bags that were being 
made on. the northern moors could induce him 
ib;,revisit Kylmure. He drifted on from 5ay 
to day,, hardly caring what became of him. 
Sometimes pride and anger were uppermost, 
'and he told himself%he would cease to think of 
her, ttnd never try to see her more. The next 
moment he was crying out that he could not 
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live without* her, ^nnd would find her if he 
searched the whole world through. 

It may easily he seen that this was hardly 
the pleasan1;est of guests to lounge long after- 
nooUvS in a lady’s drawing-room, but Mrs. Hen'- 
shaw made no* po^iplaint. ' 

“ Poor young man ! it’s so dull for him/’ she 
would say;; “We must saorifice ourselves a 
little to make it cheerful for him.” 

So she renounced her afternoon nap, and 
talked pleasantly ^to him while she knitted, 
ignoring his silefice or his grumpy replies. 

He was not quite insensible to so much kind¬ 
ness, and the habit grew on him to go to her 
for distraction, for consolation. Had his affec¬ 
tions J)een less wholly 'engaged, there would 
liave been danger for him in this renewed in¬ 
timacy, for it is the veriest commonplace that 
a heart is never so easily caught as at the 
rebound. Philippa and he quarrelled and dis¬ 
puted more tljan ever, it is true, but those who 
are learned in such matters do not consider that. 
an unhopeful sign, and when she choose to he 
gracious it was difficult to resist her. : \ 

.One Jiot evening, when he went as usual 
after dinner, he heard her singing. The windows 
were wide open, and the sounds came floating 
out clearly to the dull street. She had a nice 
little voice, which culture had made the most of. 
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** Don’t stop,” he said, as he entered the 
drawing-room ; “ go on.” 

He went and stood behind her. It was a 
Gherman song she satig; . something about a 
deserter who was shot in presence of his 
betrothed. Felix paid little Iped to tlih words, 
but there w^as a hint the music of restr/iined 
pathos that touched him. lie haeWbeen angry 
and hard all day, and uow^udJenly tlve flood¬ 
gates were set open. 

“If I only knew where*she had**gone!” he 
said passionately, forgetting that ^ he ’spoke 
aloud. • 

Philippa’s hands paused on the keys, her 
voice faltered. Was she going to spjiiak ? 

Before the words •could come there was a 

• • 

little scream from the other side of the room. 

“ Ob, my beautiful Murano cup ! ” cried Mrs. 
Henshaw. “ How could 1 be so careless! I 
must have knocked it over with my elbow.” 

“ It is past mending,” ^id Felix, who had 
gone to her, picking up the opalescent frag¬ 
ments. 

“ And it was made especially fbr me. I ^lall 
never forgive myself for my clumsiness.” ller 
haiids were trembling, her looks anxious. 

By the time he l^ad sufficiently condoled with 
her, everybody had seemingly forgotten his 
involuntary exclamation. 
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Philippa had taken no notice of the accident 
She had finished her song, but she was playing 
a sprightly air with a touch of defiance in it. 
She Ic^oked up at hijn piesently, when he came 
back to her side, with a strange mocking 
expressibn on her jface. 

“ \Ve are going away, J-oo,” she said. 

“ Going\\way! ” he echoed, thinking suddenly 
Ilow lonely he ,sJiouid be. 

“ Yes; why not ? Why should we not go as 
well as others ? Is 'England so delightful ? ” 
Yihero are you going ?ho demanded. 

“ To Italy, tomo, perhaps, then Yeniee 
and Pome.” 

“ To Italy! ” He gave an odd laugh. Of 
course! Why did I not think of it ? One can 
breathe there after this stiff, cold England ; one 
can forget,” ho added under his breath. He 
seemed all at once to he in wildly gay spirits. 
“If I should turn up there, too, you won’t 
forbid me, will yob ? ” be cried. “ You will 
give me a welcome 
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CHAFER XII. 

“But thou would’st not think-how ill ail’s here, 
About mj’ heart; but it is no inattoi'^J 

Three or four tiiues ever^^ day ^Bell* took 
occasion to remark that her plan had succeeded 
admirably, and that, in fi\ct, since Di was 
enjoying herself so much, there was the less 
need to regret Kylmiprc. 

Madame Lavoisier, like a wise woman, listened 
and forehore to contradict her; and when •Miss 
Bell continued, with the voice of conviction— 
She’s getting over it nicely. I told you 
she never cared for him^’—slie only smiled, 
taking care that her amusement should not be 
visible, 

r It will be seen that notkijng whs ever said of 
Mr. Ouvry, whom Nemesis had overtaken. Was 
Di supposed to have “ ^ot oyer ” that too ? At 
least the subject w,^s never touched on between 
the cousins. Since that night when Di had 
told out all her trouble, no word had passed her 
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lips; and to a person who never indulged in 
idle imaginations,'it might well seem that the 
matter was buried for ev6r. 

Di made no great effort to enjoy herself* and 
yet she could not help liking the unconventional, 
out-of-trfie-worlil little Bad. Fate had dealt lier 
a stunning blow, but she,was half unconscious 
yet of the ^^ain. It was, besides, never her way 
to make a moan*over anything, and she neither, 
brooded nor mope.t nor fell into slovenly habits. 
She dressed licrsclf fn her pretty, fresh costumes 
with *somQ satisfaction in their prettiness, and 
did justice to the tfarc at the table d'hdte. She 
looked about her with curious eyes, and found 
much to astonish her in the long-haired students, 
whom .their Alrua Mater had let loose upon the 
world. What a noble enjoyment they had of 
life, "these young braves; what lusty choruses 
they shouted, and what oceans of beer flowed in 
their vallialla under the lindens! Was it 
possible for. a young English maiden to keep 
from laughing, too, as she listened from her 
higli upper window ? 

When they* sailed* upon the broad bosom of. 
the Rhine, she had eyes for everything that the 
tourist is conjured not to miss, and for much 
besides that is not printed yin the guide-books. 
She listened to all the- legends which madame 
told almost apologetically in the softest voices; 
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for; are they not, every one of them, tales of 
woe-begone and unhappy lovers, whom fate 
persecuted relentlessly ? Di listened with 
, flattering attention; but .when just after the 
tragic history of Knight Roland and his lady 
she was seen to be laugliir^ eovertly. at the 
spectacle of a newly-^vedded" pair, seated Jiand- 
iu'hand, their heads bent over the sarje Baedeker, 
how was any one to suppose that she was u6t 
heart-whole? 

Bell w’as pondering over this view of the 
matter with a great deal of sutisfact/iun in her 
own room one morning, when the vintage was 
at hand, and the gleaners were about to strip the 
terraced hills. It was tiresome, of course, to be 
kept out of Scotlaitd, and to think ^ of the 
Henderson girls having undisputed sway over 
the moors. But by next year Mr. Chester would 
have married that flip])ant girl,* with the pink 
and .white complexion men thought so much of, 
and- ® 

At that moment Di walked into the room, 
diaturbing these reflections. She was hut half 
dressed, and her hair was flying.^ 

Never mind,” she said; “ lend me a brush 
and some hair-pins. Do you know, Bell, the 
postman has come 

. ‘^Has he? Well, I have no accounts. If 
you want to travel in peace, always pay your 
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bills before you start. And I don’t exj^t ;^ny. 
letters.” 

* ‘‘feut I bave been exjiecting one^ and it Ito, 
come.” ■ ; 

Here was a disagreeable shook to begin 13^ 
day with. ' f v 

“ Well ? ” said Bell, not turning round frotii 
the looking-glass, wdiere she was finishing her 
toilet. ^ 

“ It’s from the lather.” 

‘^Well? ’ said Bell again dryly, when Di 
paused. - 

“He has got himie, and he asks me when 
I am coming back to him.” 

Bell dropped her ha^ids now, and turned 
round. 

* 

. “ Of course that’s very painful for you, but you 
had bolter tell him the truth at once; it’s the 
best v ay. If you would like me to write—— ” 

“ Oh no. Why should you write ? He says 
the Poiisonbys are going to start from Paris 
on the 10th, and that I could come with them. 

> 

There is plenty of time to catch them, you see; 
and I have only to stly I will join them.” 

“ Do you mean to say you are going back ? ” 
said Bell, startled for once out of her calm. 

“ Of course! ” Di answered, astonished in Ber^ 
turn. “Did you think I was going to 
here always ? ” 
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• “ Always ?—-No Miss BelFs tone was 

' jsetiisb., ' ‘‘ Don’t be silly.” " 

'‘‘Then tell me what to say,” said Dij miable 
'Wro^ist a smile. “If I am not to spend my 
life tore, why shouldn’t I go home'? ” 

“ l undemtood you had uig^rced to share my 
hoihe^—in London or'Scotland/or wherever it 
might be. I would' live anywher(v you like. 
There is the money ; I djii't care *I 


go. 

“ But never to go home! ” Di held the 
brush suspended in her extreme surprise. . 

“ I can’t think how you can care to go back 
to Madrid.” 

Bell turned away sharply. She was vexed 
and disappointed. Slie had made such noble 
plans, and here they were all blown away at 
a 'breath. She had credited Di with a lofty 
scorn of wrong-doing, and hei o she was pro¬ 
posing almost joyfully to go back to a father 
wdiom society had disowned. It was very dis¬ 
heartening.' 

“I should have thought you would never 
want to return,” she saidj, hardlj caring to^veil 
h^r ineaning. • It was not a time to mince one’s 
speech. ^ ‘ 

' “ I understand you.”- Di’s cheeks burned 
hot, but she lifted lier head vrith a proud move- 
hient,. “ But you forget—he is my father.” 
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** There is a time when duty should cease to 
be a first consideratibn.” 

Df smiled. 

“ Duty ? ” she said. ‘‘ T think I have for¬ 
gotten mine ^ 10 w in staying so long away from 
him.” 

1 • f 

“I am older bhan you-” Bell began 

coldly,, but Di stop 2 »od ’ li^r with a gesture of 
rare petulance. 

“What has age to do with it?*’ she said. 
“I can’t ko«4i()w that alters anything He J'- 
my father. 1 love him.” 

Boll deigned no direct answer, could 

hardly say, “ You onglit not to love youi 
fathci ”—that would he to rush right in the 
face of a direct ctjuiniandmciit - -but in her 
heart she folt that l)i was weak and ahnost 
immoral in her laxity. 

“I think wo had bettor go down to bieak- 
fast,” she said, putting tlie last neat touches 
to her dress, “ Thcj*e is no use continuing a 
discussion like this.” 

“ No. Wait a iriinute.” Di flew after her. 
“Bell, you have been, ever so good to me, but 
you can’t suppose, surely, that anything would 
make me for-ake the padre ? If you only 
knew! But your father died when you wore 
a baby: and though madame is nice, she is not 
like a mother. So how can you know ? ” 
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“ Well ..talk of it another time.” Misa 
Fullarton saw a figure afl^aring at the other 
end of the eorridor, and she hated to be caressed 
in public. “ YouVe rufSed my collar,” she 
said. “ If you will go down, 1*11 put it strai^t 
and follow you.” * 1 * • 

“ I’ve lufiled her temper, eW,” thought poor 
Bi , as she went aWay* alone. How could she 
help it ? It was preposterous to tlhnk that she 

was to remain For ever an ^^«xile, because- 

She did not let herself d.well npC;^ the “be¬ 
cause;” she always put i} away from her 
quickly. Love rose up, and^ criticism remained 
dormant. All the stronger impulses of her 
nature rushed towards the channels of tender¬ 
ness and affection. .* The padre heeded her, 
that was enough,' And she had left'him so 
long! She began to feel a great rentv^rse for 
tljose 'weeks of silence to which she had con¬ 
sented. Since that horrible day when the 
world about her grew dark* she had not written 
to him or to Halpb. She had filled up her 
life With other things, aiid tried to put thorn 
out of it. ' ^ * - 

She was thinking of thefee things as she stood 
at tbe window of the salon, waiting* for her 
cousin, who w\as ffrap|7iing with a rebellious 
mood upstairs. She looked so grave, that a 
good German Frau, busy with some sad-coloured 
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knHtrng, began to think of consoliiig recipes^ 
and determined to ^recommend herb-tea a 
cure for every ill under the eim. 

The bower under the lindens, at which Di 
was staring ^ absently, was empty now. The, 
braves had departed,, to pledge a, brimming icnp 
elsewhere, and die} too, \^s going. 

On a sud(Jen heimweh (that fine, untranslatable 
word) l^d sdze^d her, and a longing, not to be 
denied, for the old*familiar ways. 

The old waVs—^and yet never again the same. 
She remembered H^lph’s words as they sat near 
the little palace in^the Florida-—his law of life 
• —“ liass wir entsagen miissen.” How hard a 
doctrine that had seemed to be then, and now— 
was it not the law of her life too ? 

The good Frau was all the time wondering 
whether it was Herr Eittrneister Wendt or 
Herr Leutnant von Gersdorf, who had made so 
deep an impression on the flexible heart of the 
pretty Eriglaiiderinn# 

“ The Herr Leutnant is a beautiful man, 
niebt?” she said, advancing to the window 
with crafty oventures.. 

“ Is he ? ” said Di absently, a little surprised, 
and fetching back her mind with difficulty to 
the point. “ I don’t think I know him.” 

“ You sat next him at supper,” said the lady 
reproachfully. 
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** Oh, that one! ” she aii§wered indifferently, 
“I tipught him a little like a doll,'so neat and 
sj(nall and nicely finished. 

“ Bfe is inuch admired,” said the Jady, rather 
offended and very unbelieving. Had she not, 
with her own eyes, seen *thh gallant 'sdldier 
talking to the English. miss, who must have 
felt the honour in spite of her indifference ? 

“ I don’t understand him very well,” said Di 
hastily. She saw her cousin cpming, and 
went forward to meet her, anxious only to be 
reconciled, 

It is not to be supposed that Bell gave up 
the battle so easily. She returned to the 
charge with undaunted vigour. 

“ I want you to consider it seriously,” she said. 
“ I don’t want you to forsake your father. 
You might go to see him, or we might have 
him here ” (this was a great stretch of magna¬ 
nimity) ; “ but you must see that there would 
be gi’eat advantages in having your home in 
England. I know how it wifl be if you go back 
there now; you will‘get youiielf into trouble.” 

She spoke vaguely, but*ifce meant, ^‘That 
young man will come dancing round you again, 
and you will make a mess of both your lives; 
for of course you cam never marry him.” 

To all this Di opposed silence chiefly; but she 
wrote her letter, and packed her trunk. 
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Bell was veiy valiant. She thought'of mw 
arguments in bed, and rose &esh to the attaek 
in the morning. She battled bravely ihrough- 
out the day, and remained unconqufered in the 
evening. It was hard for this calm and sensible 
young ‘iperson to find all her excellent 
ments set aside. She was so sure she coul|d 
make a noble and beautiful thing out of Dfs 
life, if* she would only surrender 4 into her 
hands; but J)i refused, and chose to take Mr 

»j * * 

fate into her own kOeping. 

Madame took *no part at all in thesie dis« 
cussions. She bided her time, and exchanged 
recipes and knitting* patterns with the German 
lady. She was, to all appearance, serenely un- 
conscipns of the disputes? that lengthened Miss 
Bell’s upper lip, and made J3i look so troubled. 

But it was a losing battle Miss Bell fought, 
and at last she had the grace to recognize Qiat 
she was defeated. 

Her final surrender was characteristic. 

“ Di wishes to go home,” she said one day, 
appearing suddenly at her friend’s side. 

Madame had been drinking her morning 
potion .of the nauseous water that brought 
celebrity to the little‘'Bad, sEnd she,set (Jown 
her tumbler before elevatjjag her eyebrows to 
the proper degree of surprise. 

“ To go home ? ” she echoed. 
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to her father. is her father; and 
of ^Itie shd must do as he wishes.” 

will be Very hot there.” * Madame was 
too wiso to repeat the of course,” pr otherwise 
to titOqtiiesoe. 

“ I have said all I can,” BellVejDiiarked briefly. 

“You don’t approve?.” inadamo asked ten¬ 
tatively. 

No; but I can’t hinder her. I 4on’t want 
to be her jailor.” 

She was about to move away, but she turned 
abruptly and looked darkly at nor companion. 
We must go with her to Paris,” she said, 
think those Ponsonby people might have 
come here; but since they can’t, or won’t, I 
suppose we must go.” 

*^Oue Cannot allow a young girl to travel 
alone. No; it would not be right.” Madame 
shook her head, as if she were examining the 
<juestion for the first time, and had not written 
a week before to prepare the mind of M. Adolphe ♦ 
for their appearance. 

So you will get your wish ht l^st, you silly 
wosn^/* said Bell, allowing a smile to unbend 
her Kps* 

‘‘And you will get some new dresses, my 
dear. If it were not that anything is good 
enough for the Germans, I should have 
hesitated to go about with you,” 





Thus madame w|is made happy at fast, aud 
Di was whirled away to the sou^, where l^e 
was waifin^^ her, and the old familiar life, 
precious eveir if robbed of some of its 
early glory. 

“ You can ‘{ihpys cgme back, you IttipWj** 
said* Bell, who loved to* be magnanimous. I 
shall be r^ady for you at any time; it will 
make ^0 iiilfdli^yce at all to me. I want ‘you 
to rememj^er this, in case you should change 
your mind. My plans are not likely to alter,” 
she said‘firmly,' having indeed a very fixed 
theory of the way in which she should portion 
out her days. 

“Thank you. You have been very good to 
me,” said Di gratefully. * 

She was leaning out of the carriage, where 
the i'oiisonhys were already seated, and her 
heart wanned to the prim, sedate cousin whom 
■she had disappointed. 

• It was a final good-bye, because, though she 
did not say it, she knew she should not change 
her mind. , 

As she spoke, she caught a glimpse of a 
well-waxed moustache^ and a pair of twinkling 
patent hoots, and it^did not need the radiant 
smile on madame's face to«* enlighten her as to 
the owner of these possessions. She smiled 
back in sympatliy; and so these familiar feees 
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^^ay, and she sat down, resigning her- 
ddf to Mr. Ponsonby’s patronizing care. She 
^ Silver conld understand why the fussy little 
man and his strong-minded wife were so kind, 
and yet so mysterious ; so anxidus for her 
comfort, and yet so solemn over % 

Balph met her at the station, and when she 
felt the warm clasp of liis hand, she knew that 
every thing had not gone from jh<5r. I to was 
the same old Ralph, and he gi deled her without 
anything to show that his heart was thumping 
at a faster pace than usual. 

How many boxes does it, take to hold the 
wardrobe of a young lady fresh from Paris ? ” 
he asked, as he handed her into a cab. 

“ Just two. Pm not a Mrs. St. John. How 
was I to get any new clotlies, when 3^0u wrote 
so peremptorily for me to come back ? ” 

‘‘We had better stop at the Calle do Montera 
then, and order some on the spot. How could 
you have the heart to dejrive us of a new 
toilet! ” 

“ So you only wanted to see my new dresses! 
Do you know you have I'ever once said yHDU 
are glad to see me.” She looked at him 
reproachfully as they set out. 

“I was afraid you might snub me. Maidens 
irech from making fhe grand tour don’t permit 
such Hberlies.” 
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“ Other people will be glad to see me,’' she 
said with dignity; and then she laughed. Tell 
ino about cveiybody.” 

“ Miss Piper has^ been meditating a joumey 
to England*; she says one ought to tPavel 
when .One is yOuiig. She wishes to hold out 
a ibrgiviiig hahd*ro the Pijjorwhohas tarnished 
the fciiiiily honour, by’ entering the silk-trade. 
i onJy. dissuaded dicr by telliTig her you were 
coming.” ‘ ^ 

“ TIjcu rhe Pipcp eousin has been good to bor 
again ? ” t 

“ I think not. , Slie did not let out anything 
of tlie kind when she proposed to go on her 
pilgrimage. Wo had quite a little breeze over 
the affair; ^liss Barbaras wrath was sublime. 
She hinted darkly at straight-waistcoats and 
solitary confinement. As a vent to her energy 
she packetl ifp the plate, and sent it to the 
embassy with a note that must have made Mr. 
Berry’s hair stand on end.” 

“As if ho weren't bald! ” she said; and they 
both laughed. They wore capable of the 
utmost foolibliness in their pleasure in being 
together again. 

“ You want me,” she said, shaking her head. 
“ You can’t got on without 

“ T did my best,” said EaTiph in a meek voice. 

T had both ladies to tea separately. The tea 
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wafi- jof the strongest. If it could be known 
:;wha,t diplomacy it took to ^rsuade Miss Piper 
' tbat.it was the correct^thing to cheer a bachelor’s 
; loneKness^ they would have appointed me to 
- yi^ instead of St, John.” • 
r ’Then the St. Johns haveJeft?” 

They are off, ba^ find baggage; Yon Eosen 
and Meyers in their * train. I met Meyers 
Imgexing in the Preciados. >lIe^wAs a spectacle 
for gods and men to weep at.'^ 

I suppose there are plenty *of ladies in 
Yienna,” said Bi, with a toijch of scorn* She 
could not trust herself to ^mention Philippa’s 
name. It seemed to take a weight from her* 
heart to know that Madrid was relieved of the 
American lady’s prasence. It ‘was- one pang 
the less, though she had' prepared herself to be 
often wounded, and she w^as not ungrateful. 

All this time Mr. Ouvry had* not been men¬ 
tioned, 

“ Your father is at home; I offered to meet 
you,” Ralph said, as they drew up at the door. 

‘‘ Shall I come to see you in the evening ? Or 
you will be tired, perhaps.” * . 

“ Come now, don’t leave me^” she said, laying 
her hand for a momenf on his. 

She did not know why she suddenly wanted 
him to be with her, not to forsake her; and he^ 
though he would infinitely rather have turned 
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away, followed her withotit a word. He cotild 
npt tell her that for ^veeks he had never diluted 
the femiliar stair; that •from the hour when he 
had been forced into seeming partisanship with 
her father he had seen him but once, and that 
on a business he*^ould fain forget. 

Di went up thetstair lightly, while he waited, 
glad of the excuse of the* luggage. She never 
faltered or hesitated, but went straight to her 
father where he was standing with his back to 
the light. ''*She threw back her cloak, and put 
her arms round l^is neck. She looked at him 
with her honest eyes full of timid, beseeching 
love. It was as if she pleaded, “ Don’t care for 
me the less because 1 know.” Then she hid 
her face orit liis ‘shoulder. , 

“ I’ve come back to' you, padre,” she whis¬ 
pered, asking forgiveness for those weeks of 
silence. 

“ I thought you would come back,” he said 
a little moved; ard then, more lightly, I 
couldn’t do without my little girl, you know.” 

When Malleson c;ame in, Mr. Ouvry was 
rolling a cigaiette d^iintily between his long, 
gentlemanly lingers; and Di had taken off her 
hat, and‘was seated in her little chair by the 
window, 

“I feel as if I had neveV been away,” she 
said, but she smothered a sigh. 
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The two men nodded to each other. 

You forgot your pur^ife,” said Ralph, stand¬ 
ing behind her and dropping it lightfy into 
lier lap. 

Ah, you want our good Ralph to look after 
you,’’ said Mr. Ouvry, finishing his wprk with 
a last neat and dexterous 'movement. “And 
now you are hungry, aren’t you, and want 
some breakfast? Concha is preparing a feast 
for you, but I don't recommend you to wait for 
that.” 

“ Oh, how shameful to^, forget good old 
Concha! ” Di sprang up. “ I must go to her.” 

Ralph opened the door for her, and hesitated*' 
there a moment. 

“ Youll stay and liave some breakfast ? ” 
The older man did not look at the younger as 
he gave the invitation; he was intent on light¬ 
ing his cigar—a delicate operation, 

Ralph nodded. He did not trust himself to 
speak. « 

And thus they drifted back into the old ways, 
and Mdleson found himself talking as he had 
talked before, hiding behind a ’veil of trivial 
words the scorn and dislike It was not good to 
show—^the contempt to which, for Di’s sake, 
he had forbidden speech; 

After this he came as Usual, dropping in 
when his work was done* to chat with her or 
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to taike ter out. It wa^ wonderfully Klee > o 
times externally—^the*times before tbo^e 
come English visitors had come to disturb :thbir 
peace. Mr. Ouvry absented himself, ahd .l)i 
preferred to sit at home with her work. Ealph 
could le^ often "persuade her to walk in tho 
Prado than be fore,‘but he* knew that he shoitld 
find her in her corner ready to welcome; him. 
S(5metimes slie pptortained him with accounts 
of her travels. She spoke of Miss Bell.wery 
freely, and "^ave him a neat little vignette Of 
Madame Lavoisieu; even M. Adolphe—-seen 
but once—served tp point a tale. But in all 
‘these talks no allusion was made to Felix. 
That young man had disappeared from their 
horizon, and hi^ friends had no tidings of him; 
his coming and his going might have been an 
idle dream, so little did he affect their talk. 
And so Ealph *fcried to persuade himself that 
the old times had come back indeed. 

Yet the thought of his cousin haunted him„ 
his name hovered persistently on his lips, 
but he could not pronounce it. He wahted to- 
bring it in easily and naturally, and all the 
sentences he framed seemed artificial. ^ He huew 
he should stammer add hesitate and break 
down awkwardly, not looking at her, and yet 
it was her face above all things he wanted te 
read. ‘ ' 
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Yet; this umiatural sileECe coiild not last 
. betw^ ;two who were stich old and such fast 
feends. :,Bi had something .to say, and one 
: night a chanqe word of his helped her to say it. 

They were chatting of things indifferent, but 
yl^rand-by there fell one of .those ^pauses of 
silence while each dwelt on his own thoughts. 

, When it had lasted a little longer than usual, 
he said to her, suddenly speaking put what 
was in his heart— « ' > 

« Why did you not write to ‘ jue all these’ 
weeks?’" 

- ' She looked at him, startled; and then she 
turned to the window. Her profile was toward^ 
him, and he could see the suddtm quivering of 
her lips. 

“ I was thinking of sad things.” She an¬ 
swered him as she had answered Philippa. 

He. asked no more, but his thoughts were 
bitter within him. 

.; ,\She was the first to speak .again. 

■ Balph,” she said, “ you remember that Mr. 
^Kingj whose address you gave me ? You said 
I wais to go to him if—if, I \^s m any trouble.” 

" I temember.” i 

.' He is dead. I never saw him; but he has 
left me his money, as I told you in my letter.” 

It was a sensible thing to do,” he said, as 
she paused again. 
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“ It must nave been for love of mamma. Fye 
b^n thinking' what she would like me best to 
do with it.” * ^ 

“ Yes,” he forced himself to say. 

But she could not go on. Sh^ rose and qame, 
to him wjiere he .loaned against the naantelpiece. 

“Ohj Balph, yoif undefstijnd,” she said in' 
coherently, brokenly. , “ She told me—she said 
you knev* Toi^ wiJl take this money of mine 
and pay her for me? You will set us free.” 

For a moment lie cculd not speak. The blood 
vras leaping in indignant throbs through his 
veins. They had tojd her, then, they had been 
base enough to tell her, and this was why she 
had fled. Oh, what a fool he had been—what 
a conceited, miserable fool! He did not dare 
to follow his thoughts further. She was waitr 
ing, appealing to him, and her tears were falling 
on his hand. 

“ It is all paid,” he said gently, “ every 
farthing of it.” ^ 
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CHAPTER xnr. 

J 

<■ • 

j» * 

“ What say you to a lottei”^from yohr friend ? 

Of much good news ? ” 

The winter went by, as even the slowest winter 
will. Everybody said it \ms a vcjy dull season, 
and there were some who lamented the absence 
of Mrs,. St. John. Miss Laura Lapcelles, whose 
deputy she had been, ^ was much more strict, 
and her dances were sedate affairs. " She mio-ht 

O 

almost have passed for an Englishwoman,” said 
the grumblers. 

Major Gibbs,, disgusted with the political 
weather-electrical as before a storm—^went off 
to the G-eiman baths to nurse his gout. Thus, 
as one enemy after another disappeared, people 
began to forget the hints and rumours’ and 
dark sayings that had linked themsplvos with 
Mr. Ouvry’s name; and that gentleman slipped 
easily into the ohi ways, and was, as before, a 
;^lar in the cafe, and a patron of polite litera¬ 
ture in the AthensBum. 
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" Some the report had Dever reached ai alli 
and others hardly spent a thought oh it, oS? 
were content with Malleson’s curt assuranca 
that the past had been cancelled. After all, 
the world is very tolerant if you do not defy 
her to her face; * This man had lived among 
them, bland and blameless,* foff the best part of 
a lifetime, and if he were other than he seeined, 
that was his own-.4iffair. It was not too charit¬ 
able, this little colony of a Saxon race, but it 
was half pagan in its Indifference, in its wdling- 
ness to*'tak(i the wliited sepulchre for what it 
professed to be^ not curious to pry within. It 
13 with the externals society deals ; if these are 
satisfactory, , who cares for the rest ? The 
phenomenon of a man “ with a past ” was not 
so uncommon. There were not a few English¬ 
men in the two Castiles who never cared to 


cross the Pyrenean snows. 

Thus rumour forgot him, and went to hint 
away some one else’s reputation, as was but just, 
and all the good things of life were restored 
to him. ‘Di’s, legacy—no such tremendous 
fortune—was spent lavishly on him. You 
would havp thought, to see the pains she took, 
that those short weeks of silence were never to 
be atoned for. 

Once only Felix Chester’s name was men¬ 
tioned. 




;/ 14on*t know, padre.” 

:She dusting her IMe knickknacks, and 
«he paused a minute to give the’answer. She 
neV^ thought of evading^ ‘the question, or 
pretending to misi^acjprstand* it. 

You sent him away ? ”» 

“Yes.” 

* .. " 

“ You must marry some day, my*cbild. You 

must not think of me.” 

She threw down her duster at tluit and came 
to him. 


“Why should I marry? It is best not to*' 
think of these things. It is best as it is—just 
you and me together*.” 

“ But that won t last. You must do with¬ 
out the padre some day. He is j 2 rrowin«>* 
old.” 


“ You know it is forbidden to talk like that.” 
She laid her hand on his li^js. 

“ But one can’t forbid the grey hairs.” 

“ You shall dye them,” she, smiled. “ I’ll 
make you have purple hair like Major Gibbs, 
and I’ll wear a flaxen front,; with little cork¬ 
screw curls, like Miss ^ Pip or,' and we’ll always 
be young.” 

But though she laughed^ did she for an 
instant forget the lover whom she had sent 
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away ? Was there an hour of the day when 
she did not think of him ? 

Entire silence had fallen between them. She 
had fled, and he had been content to let her 
go. Sometimes she wondered what the message 
was that* Ealph had sent her, but she never 
asked <him. She tried conscsentiously to think 
of Felix dancing in 'stately English ball-rooms 
with Plrilippa, and "consoling himself with her 
bright glances; but that was, after all, dismal 
thinking. It was,better to jump up and busy 
herselfVith some homely bit of work, such as 
the washing of the lather s pet morsels of china, 
or the making of a pudding for his dinner. 

Sometimes she wandered to the gallery, where 
the saint? and martyrs, the* rapt madonnas, live 
in a hushed, perpetual calm. When she looked 
at their pictured peace, she felt that love is not 
everything, tliat life has other ends. Perhaps 
Ealph was right. Duty might be more beau¬ 
tiful than happiness, though it wore so unlovely 
a face. It might bo that she was too selfish, 
tqo faint-hearte^fl to liavo found out its charms. 
She "wondered if tlieits was not some helpful 
work in which she might take a modest share ; 
some of that cheering of the poor and caring 
for the sick, to whicli arderit women have in 
all ages consecrated their lives. What would 
Miss Barbara have said, if she had guessed that 
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Di sometimes envied the meek-faced sisters, 
who stole in and out of the great hospital with 
modest foot, and looked at her with sidelong 
glances as she climbed the hill, half ashamed 
of her idle youth and health and the life in 
her that would make her ‘step elastic,*in spite 
of her heart, which ^was soineliinos heavy. • 

She went oftener than before to the great 
light room where Mrs. Gordc^n «spent hen* days. 
The two ladies, who lived remoti' from society, 
shook their heads together hver the disappoint¬ 
ment of their hopes. It was a perpetual subject 
of talk. Why had the child come back alone, 
and where was fickle Prince Alasnam? Was 
it possible that lie meant, after all,.do lift that 
flippant, flirting Philippa Jo the vacant pedestal: 
tliat be could be deceived witli tlie glitter of 
false diamonds, and pass by the ti'ue ? 

Miss Barbara was for asking the girl bluntly, 
and for warning her solemnly that men were 
“ deceivers ever,” and best Tefb out of a woman’s 
life-plans; but Mrs. Gordon would not bear of 
it. She, too, had been seduced ,hito a willing 
allegiance by the smiling frankness of the gay 
young lover, but, failing him, there was another 
and a worthier. She had a private consolation 
which she did not impart. 

“ Let her alone,” she said. “ 11 ow do we 
know wdiat she may have wished ? Perhaps 

VOL. III. 54 
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the true prince is pot so very far off,- after 
all.” 

t 

One day Di, visiting these ladies, announced, 
with a iniscbievous face, that she meant to have 
a tea-party. \ ^ ^ 

“ A tea-party j said ^iss Barbara, who had 
furnifehed herself with a aqw cap, and saw here 
an occasion ,to weaf^ it, but who held a little 
contradictiqn to jGe wholesome. “What has 
put that iiqnponse into yoiir head ? Hadn’t you 
enougli of gay doings last year ? ” 

“ That only gave me a taste for more,” said 
Di saucily. 

But this was not to be borne. 

“Is thatadl^you’ve learned with your jaunt¬ 
ing about the world—*—slie was beginning 
majestically, but Mrs. Gordon interrupted her 
serenely. 

•' f 

“ Why not have your party here, Di, then 
1 should have the henefit.” 

“ And the silver plate all away! ” cried Miss 
Barbara, shifting her point of attack. “ Mary 
Gordon, you’re as heedless as a man I ” 

“ The earthenware teapot might do. It 
would miVQr he noticecj, under Di’s smart new 
cosy, and it makes better tea.” 

“No,” said Miss Barbara:, with much state¬ 
liness ; I’ll not be put to shame with any of 
your earthenware. We can get the plate back 
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for , th^ day if there^s a need be. It’s but right 
Deonys should see* the teapot that’s to be her 
own one day. And you can watch me manage 
it, Di. It’s not everybody .that can make good 
tea out of it.” 

Then it’s a bargain, a’nd I’m to ^ve the 
invitations,” Di answeveJ, with a smile of secret 
enjoyment. 

# i 

Thus it was settled, and sbe.went about the 
subtlest part of her scheme, which was nothing 
less than the extinction of the Piper and (rordon 
feud. 

She came on the niglit in question, supporting 
the trembling Miss Piper on lier arm. It would 
task words to tell the persuasions she had used 
to get her to come at*alh The T>lue satin was 
not worn on this occasion, but a modest and 
ancient silk, winch could not olfoml Miss 
Barbara’s prejudices; and the little lady’s de¬ 
portment was meek enough to disarm the most 
rancorous foe. • 

Miss Barbara, to do her justice, laid aside 
open hostilities under her own f^ud did 
not stint her guest of crcajin, or water the tha- 
pot unduly before filling her cup. Ambf^ssadress 
Di, seating herself near the tray—furnished 
with its odd snips of wax-cloth—helped to dis¬ 
pense the sugar, and whispered as she dropped 
the lumps— 
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“ Miss Piper has a most important matter to 
consult you about.” 

“ She had better go to some other body,” said 
Miss Barbara, scorning an undertone. I’m a 
poor hand a't giving advice, especially to folks 
that never take it.^’ * 

“ But I promise you i^rwill be taken.” 

“ You needn’t bc'so rash with your promises, 
tleonys; you are fiot so very ready to be guided 
as all that conies to.” 

t i 

“ Oh, but you must help us. We can’t get 
on at*all without ‘you—can we ? ” 

‘‘It would certainly be a great assistance,” 
murmured Miss Piper, apologetic and timid. 
“ An old fi;ien(i, on whom one could rely—such 
a delicate commission- 

“If* it’s anything delicate, as you call it, I’ll 
have nothing to do with it. The Gordons were 
never good at manceuvring. If there’s a wrong 
to put right, it’s a plain word and a blow with 
them-” 

“ More often the blow,” said Malleson to 
himself. He, stood outside the circle. 

If it’s anything like interfering and en- 
cQuraging young people in underhand ways or 
silly love nonsense, you’ll find others better at 

that than me.” She levelled her rudest shaft 

( 

at the conspirators. 

“It’s a commission from Mrs. St. John,’* said 
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Di, who knew that diplomatists needed patience. 

“ She wants a whole shopful of things—fans 
and gloves, and I don't know all what.” 

“ She would have sent to you, but she feared 
to be intrusive,” Miss Piper struck in eagerly. 
“ As for me, she is aware that my time is not 
valuable ” , T ‘ ' ' ' 

“ She knows very well I wouldn’t encourage 
her to spend her money on suchwanitiesi” 

She means to give the thmgs away, doesn’t 
she? Sugar-plums for the Yieiinese,” said 
Malleson, lounging up to them. “ Come, Miss 
Barbara, we all know yor#r rej^utatiou as a 
bargainer. The Blue Dahlia lays down his 
arms the very moment you api)ear at the door; 
and as for the Three Roses, he never shows 
fight at all.” 

“ I would scorn to let myself be cheated as 
some folks are.” She turned ‘on him loftily. 
“ It’s you men, with your easy, heedless ways, 
that spoil the shopkeepers.* If they had only 
women to deal with, they would soon come to 
reason.” 

“ See what it is to have strength of mihd 1 
My tailor charges me a fabulous sum, and when 
1 meekly pay down, regrets he has let me off 
so cheap.” 

‘^That is the way with me, too,” said Miss 
Piper, plucking up a spirit at this similarity of 
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experience. “ And when they tell you / the 
price so courteously, how are you to know it 
isn’t true ? It seems so rUde to doubt a person’s 
word.” . 

“ It s wors6 to help them to be dishonest ’*— 
Miss Barbara spoke Severely—“ and that’s what 
you do with your soft ways. I wonder you 
can reconcile it to your consciences.” 

* “ It's'so difficult/’ sighed Miss Piper. “ And 
do you really think it is a matter of conscience ? 
I have never considered it in that light.” 

It’s a jnatter of getting the things cheap; 
that’s what Mrs. St. John means, if I’m not 
mistaken,” said Malleson, glancing at the list. 

“Well, you may let me see the letter. If 
there’s one thing that rexes me more than 
another, it’s to see peojhe wasting their money,’' 
said Miss Barbara, giving a grudging permis¬ 
sion, whcreiipoh Di rose and walked over to 
Mrs. Gordon’s sofa, and, sitting down at that 
lady’s feet, laughed Openly up in her face. ' 

“ I)i, what a conspirator you have grown ! ” 

“ I thought Miss Barbara couldn’t resist a 
passage of arms with the Blue Dahlia,” she 
whispered. * 

She knew that her niission was ended; the 
ambassadress was triumphant; the cause was 
won. 

But there was something more in the letter 
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than mere commissions. There was a postscript 
which Di had not seen, and. which, after the 
manner of postscripts,.contained the whole kernel 
of news. This Miss Piper, with many mysterious 
words and covert shakings of the head, pro¬ 
ceeded to impart as a sign of 'the newly-sealed 
truce. 

Malleson, watchiilg this by-pi ay with some 
amusement, presently found Jiimsc^f taken into 
their councils. Miss Piper s» hand • shook, and 
all her flowers and feathers qutv?jred as she 
handed him the fluttering sh^et. • 

“I always feared she was imprudent, and 
perhaps too fond of admiration, though so« 
pretty,” she said; “ hut I confess I am dis¬ 
appointed. I thougjit he was* hHiking in an¬ 
other quarter.” She gllinccd at I)i, arid then 
dropped her eyes as if she liad exceeded the 
hounds of modesty by presuming to think at all 
on so delicate a matter. ‘‘Not that I wanted 
her to marry,” she added in a hurry ; “ I always 
implore young people to wait.” 

“ It’s a pity you couldn’t have got that de¬ 
signing creature to take your advice,” said Miss 
Barbara dryly. “1 saw through her from the 
first. Mark my words', she’ll never get married 
at all, let her be engaged a score of times. (live 
a girl like that one* lover, and she'll hanker after 
twenty, and end by securing none of them. 
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Men are dull enough, but theyVe a glimmering 
of sense left when if comes to the choosing of 
a wife.” 

“ Pooh! ” said Malleson, to whom all this 

flutter and fwss seemed very like a storm in a 

■ 

teacup.“ You make too much of a bit of mere 
idle gossip; and if it wore tfue-” 

“ I sadly fear it is,true.”" 

' “He.knows his, own mind best, I suppose,” 
said MallesOri imjAitiently. 

“And y'od woold< leave the poor lad to his 
fate !” cried Miss .JWbara indignantly. “You 
would see^ him hoodwinked, and never lift a 
^ finger to help him ! If I weren’t too old”—she 
glanced at her mild companion drooping over 
her teacup--“tego gallivanting by myself about 
the world, I would set out to-morrow and fetch 
him back. It's the least ajiy true friend of his 
could do for him.” 

“ If one could be sure that her heart was not 
in it,” said the more »/3entimental lady. 

Malleson turned away impatient and cross. 
Even the mental picture of Miss Barbara striding 
across the continent to the rescue of the recal¬ 
citrant youth liardly awoke a smile. He was 
contemptuous over the Whisperings and tattle 
of drawing-rooms that "please the women; but 
all the while he could not fofget the letter that 
had raised this tempest. One or two other 
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guests came in, and the room began to fill. 
When everybody was talking, inspired and 
cheered by the wild music of the reels and 
strathspeys which Miss Barbara drew from the 
jingling piano, he retired to a distant window, 
and read again the thin sheet which hp had not 
relinquished, ^ .c „ ^ • 

“ So I hear that' Philippa Henshaw and the 
campaigner—that’s what ]\^r. St. ilohu^ calls the 
mother; he says it’s in sot?ie bofjk, Thackeray 
or something—are in Italy! Wirsh Bean saw 
them—he met them in Iton^e ; and that young 
Englishman, Chester, was dancing around them 
as usual. They say he’s caught at last. I 
always thought it was the little one; but, then, 
you can flatter a nuuiinh) anything, and I guess 
she can do with a forfunc. 1 alwavs' thought 
him quite too stiff myself, but then we Americans 
are different, . . . Mind you got the fans and 
things cheap. Worth has nearly ruined me, but 
the costumes are perfectly lovely. The ladies 
here have no taste anyway ; tliey are as dowdy 
as Englishwomen. My new silks arc all made 
with a train, etc., etc.” , 

What had he to do with all this ? He crushed 
the paper in his hand. W^as it for him to go 
and save the moth fluttering round the candle 
from singeing it^ wings ? If the silly moth 
mistook the flame of a farthing dip for the sun, 
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what was that to him? Was he bouiid with 
his own hand to destroy the last frail ohatice 
to which he clung ? He had warned th^ boy; 
he had done what he could to save him; but if 
he would not saved, what again was that to 
him ? If, Felix mairipd this girl, he—well, he 
would be as happy ^s mos^t people, as happy as 
he deserved to be. She wa*s very pretty and 
perfectly sweet-tempered. Society would envy 
him and applaud Tiien, and say. that he had done 
excellently. And his higher aspirations, his 
impulsiye desires to play the man and live 
worthily, wdiild Philippa’s smiles foster these ? 

, ltalj)h pulled himself up suddenly. It’s a 
lie,” he said to himself; “and you know it. You 
are moan ono'uglu to he tliinking first of yourself. 
If you keep silciit-'-you who have some influence 
over him — and let him drift into this, you think 
there may be a chance for you. Let liim marry 
and be as wasteful of his life as ho likes, so long« 
as there is a chance foj you; that is your mean 
thought, unmasked and stripped.” This man 
dealt hardly with himself, but he loved the 
truthj he loved'it Avell ^enough to judge liimself 
by it as well as his neighbour. 

H*e glanced across at ’Di, who was talking 
with the English chaplain. The girl’s face was 
serene and sweet. She had foilnd her mission in 
deeds of kindliness to the poor of the little British 
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commuiiitjr—^no great or elaborate work, but 
enough to’ keep her nature whole and sound, 
unsoured by disappointment. She was at the 
moment discussing soup^ and flannel with the 
clergyman, and laughing with him over some of 
her little experiences. It ifiight seem,as if she 
had put love iar jliough* aVay from ^hcr—a 
maiden as fancy-free as- any Diana—but Malleson 
knew better. lie had not .studied her face’all 
these mouths to misread it ^low. 'Suddenly he 
remembered the letter hcJiad wrftfeu in answer 
to Felix’s desperate telegrams, that calm^sensible 
epistle in which he so wisely accounted for her' 
disappearance. Oh, fool tliat he had been 1 anti 
he .had thought that there was hope for him— 

But a drawing-room is hardly the ])lace to be¬ 
moan your fate. Socie'fcy expects you to behave 
like a Spartan. You must smile all the same, 
though the fox is gnawing at vour vitals. Some- 
* body came and drew this sulky Mr. Malleson 
from his corner and mada him talk. He found 
himself laughing presently, and complimenting 
Miss Barbara on her ancient melodies. 

Strike up the music-rmore reels ; more wild 
and barbaric noises, so that wo may all he merry 
and drown thought! * 

' Di was in bright spirits that night, and enter¬ 
tained him all the way home. She was a bit of 
a mimic, and rehearsed the afiair of the truce for 
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the benefit of this morose Ralph. It was fine to 
have accomplished hef mission. Henceforward 
the great feud was a thing of the past, to be 
referred to in the years that were left as “ the 
time when Mies Barbara and I had our little 
difference.,'^ you kn-owor, “ the winter when 
that silly body, "Amelia «*Piper, made such a 
spectacle of herself.” JIa'd she not seen the two 
heads laid vc^y close together, the two caps 
nodding at each other over the list of Mrs. St. 
John’s wants; and had she not heard all the 
details cf the subtle, scheme for laying siege to 
the Blue Dahlia next morning ? “You see, you 
couldn’t do without mo,” she said, with saucy 
triumph. 

“ It’s a memorable achievement,” he answered, 
striving iifter lightness" of tone. “You had 
better mark it as a red-letter day in your diary: 

‘ Suppression of the Gordon riots.’ ” 

“ I don't keep a diary now,” she answered, 
with sudden gravity. 

“ Since when did you give up that virtuous, 
habit? I must look into this matter. Nine- 
teen,iand without a diary to confide in! There 
must be something seriously amiss.” 

“ One raitist cease to be foolish some time,” she 
said turning away her head. . 

“ Don’t grow too wise before the time, child,” 
—he smiled at her rather sadly—“that will 
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come soon enough. When did you give up 
your journal ? ” 

“ In England—before I went to Germany.” 

It was the answer he ejipected. 

Why ? ” he continued urgently. 

“Because”—she spoke with an** eifort — 
“ when one has nQthihg but*sad things to write 
about, when one is not very happy, it is best to 
be quiet.” 

“ So it has come,” he sfud half to himself. 
She too has learned her lesson of silence. In 
face of life's real troubles w^io cartj^ to* be gar¬ 
rulous ? ^ Letts’s Scribblmg Diary ” hol4s no 

very deep secrets of the human heart, I take 
it; the anguish that is bitter to bear is never 
expressed in well-ttitned phrases. 

Ilis heart ached for her, ached the more that 
she took her troubles so bravely and with a 
smiling face. 

She pulled him in when he would have left 
her at the door. She Wr'ls almost cruel in her 
>kindness. 

“ Come and see the father,” she called to him, 
flying lightly up the steps and into the sifting- 
room, but no Mr. Ouvry was there. . Tlie lamp 
burned low, but on the table, seen (ilearly in the 
half darkness, wa« a little patch of white. 

“ More letters ! ” she cried. “ What a night 
of news! ” 
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He screwed up the lamp, and she opened the 
first envelope. 

“ It’s from Madame Lavoisier,” she said. 
“ Wait, Ralph, and I’lJ read it to yon.” 

Madame’s ItSttqrs always amused her. They 
were full*of sprightly details and pictures of life 
in the gayest capital in the world. M. Adolphe, 
of whom she had heard so much, figured largely 
in'them. TTisname, v:as not less frequent in this, 
but the tone was dismal throughout. 

'‘Figure 'to yourself my despair,” wrote 
madame'. “ Just wlien I hoped that our dear 
Bell .^as becoming human, that she jpossessed a 
Heart open to tenderness, there arrives a whole 
Scotch family—father, mother, brother, sister. 
Excellent people,'no doubt but with what an 
accent, what an absence of grace ! We arc 
inseparable; we breakfast together en famille, 
we dine, wo sup, \ve go to see the sights. I am 
inconsolable, and my poor Adolphe desjmirs. I 
tremble for him ; I quiver every time the bell 
rings. lie is capable of throwing himself into, 
the Seine. Tofmorrow we shall be ordered 
back‘to Scotland. 1 cr 3 ^ when I am alone over 
the destruction of all my hopes.” 

Heartless Miss Di burst into an inextinguish¬ 
able laughter over this epistle.' 

“ You do^’t think of M. Adolphe tearing his 
hair as he hovers on the brink,” said Malleson, 
reproachfully. 
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“ He won^t drown himsplf; he’ll wait till the 
waiter is warmer, and by that time he will have 
consoled himself with a French girl. That’s 
the way, isn’t it ? ” she said saucily. 

As she replaced the sheet^ second little note 
fluttered out of the envelope. 

“ Now for Bell's, vrew of the case,” she ^aid. 

Miss Bell’s sentiments' were characteristic. 
She went straight to the point. No ‘graceful 
drapery of description, no reflcctiop Jicre. 

I ought to tell you thj^t I have felt for some 
time that you were right tt) go Ijack to your 
father. I have seen something o*f family! 
lately, and I can enter more into your feelings 
now. After all, one’s own people ..should come 
first. The Henderson^ jcpTied us in this hotel last 
week, and we have keen ranch together ; Sarah 
Henderson is so sensible, and she can do almost 
anything. Ned, that is her *ljrother, is much 
improved ; it is beautiful to sec bis behaviour to 
his mother. 1 wish vou^iad known the lien- 
dersons; you would have umlerstood what good 
grounds I havo for appreciating* Scohdi charac¬ 
ter. The French are •a sadly light-minded 
nation ; even madame^ who is Scotch by birth, 
has caught something of their frivolous manner. 
Mr. Henderson, wjio knows her well, thinks her 
much altered. He considers hty rather a 
dangerous person, and wishes Sarah to be as 
little with her as possible. I tell him it is all 
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manner; but it is a jgity she gives one a wong 
impression. Ned Henderson has just come to 
ask me to go with him and‘Sarah to the Louvre, 
so I must close this letter.” 

“ So Miss Bell has met her fate,” said Mai- 

c *0 

leson, with a laugh. ’ “ Oh, you women, what 
mischief you work; in the 'woijld! ” 

Di did not laugh this time. She let the note 
drop carelessly . ‘^rom her fingers. She was 
thinking—“ that la the Ned Henderson Mr. 
Chester used to talk 'about, who went shooting 
with him in. the north.” 

*^“Malleson had picked up his hat and was say¬ 
ing good-bye, and something about perhaps not 
seeing her again for a little time—a sudden 
journey had called him off at a moment’s notice. 
He spoke rather incoherently; he did not look 
at her. She gave him her hand mechanically, 
hardly listening fo him. 

“A journey?” she said. “Oh, come back 
soon.” 

He stooped and kissed her hand. 

“ For good Juck,” he said, in an odd voice, 
going off’ at a great pace. 

She looked after him absently. Her mind 
was full of one thought. 

“ Bell will see this friend of his every day, 
and they \^1 talk about him; and I am not 
there to hear them.” 
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CHAl^TER XIV. 

• •• 

“ Wliat news on the Riallo ? 

AVbu is ho comesJioro ? ” * 

It was in Venice that ho foiTnd them at* last— 
Venice which he had prayed never more to 
llis thoughts were latter within him as he tossed 
his portiiiantean into a gondola, afid with a swift 
stroke or two was carlied out upon the.shining 
path. Vcuice, queen of the seas, wuis not less 
fair than when he liad seen her last in his hot 
youth. He liad thought her cnicl th<*n, because 
she smiled upon Ids gloom ; lie was older now, 
and he did not expect Mother Nature to work 
iniraclos—to mourn and lament with you and 
to laugh at the same instant because it pleases 
me to bo glad. Was Venice to blame, bocifuse 
his second coming was destined to be 9,3 joykss 
as his first ? Here, long ago, he had fought his 
battle,,and had retij'ed wounded and, as he sup¬ 
posed, at an end of all fighting for t^e rest of a 
maimed and ignoble life. 

VOt. III. 
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“ History repeats itself,” he exciairaed, h©- 
laughed aloud rather bitterly, TbOrgoudi&Uerr, 
bending to his task, glanced nt him^ but Ubt in 
wonder. Nothing "^hat these strange English 
did could surprise him. He knew them all and 
their w^iys. If was his experience, often rC*- 
peated, that they presdfved a solemn glboit 
when everybody else was grinning, and only 
relaxed wheii not a hint of pleasantry was in 
the air. They were exclusive even in the^ 
smiles, these'cold, proud Britons. 

All ‘ uiiconsciour of the character that was 

t 

g'iven him, Malleson landed at his hotel 
^ and proceeded to order dinner. He was past 
the age when bitter feelings take away the 
appetite. He ;lte and drazik and noticed all the 
little changes in the arrangements and the fur- 
nitui’e that liad taken place since last ho had 
stayed in the same house. From the window of 
his. room he looked upon a dark and dismal 
reach of greenish water, where the afternoon 
shadows fell earliest; these sluggish side-paths 
have little tha|j is picturesque about them. He 
remembered that hew^as leaning on thisl^eony, 
or its fellow, one night in that time long ago; 
he* was fresh from Oxford, full of dreama and 
enthusiasms, and the “meanest gondola laden 
with market produce gliding slowty over the 
sombre strip of water was a wonder to him. 
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Tten Roderick burst in with a n^ild air and a 
white terrified face; and •good-bye from that 
motneiit to dreani8%nd visions. 

: Welly it was folly to dwell on these things ; 
it was treason to the past and to poor old Rod, 
w;hosB grave was green. • We are unfaithful 
enough, Heaven knowj? to thosb who still jour¬ 
ney with us, but we hav'e, most of us, this grace 
of loyalty to the dead, fit was^better tp dresfe 
and go out, and to pluck up if lieart*for the last 
struggle. 

He chose the hour wlieu everybody was 
sUre to be abroad, to see and J;)e seendn thegrcX^^* 
square, wliere life marches evenly to^inusic. ' 

Spring had already come to Ihis sea-city, and 
the mild glory of the sunset touched the placid 
waters with a faint red flush. Far oif on the 
distant lagoons water and sky met, and strange 
new lands and seas, unmapped by ^ any geo¬ 
grapher, sprang into sudden existence. San 
Giorgio, set against that daffodil and rose, was 
surely never raised by human hands—it Avas a 
wonder, a dream ; the slender shaj^t of the cam¬ 
panile looked as if a breath would sway it. • 

Venice was thinking of quite other things as 
, it sauntered and beat tiifie to the band. ’ It loves 
its frivolity; it is only the English papas and 
mammas with many fair-haired daughters who 
are not frivolous. These stared up at the great 
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hordes, trying inwardly to think St. 
beautiful as all persons of good tast^ prOnotitice 
it to be. The young people c4red more^ perhaps? 

. for the pigeons, or for the puppets who strike 
the hours with unwearied spirit; most of all, of 
course, for the shops, i 

The cafe Flarian wa&r •driving a brisk trade, 
and at all the little tables people were sipping 
ices; tjie pivizza ^as l^ack with moving figures, 
carelev'ss of tlie rais?. golden light. Malleson made 
his way slowly through the throng, gay m 
people only are ii^ Venice. All at once he saw 
.^.-Pjijlippa. . She, too, was looking up at the 
* })roud, prancing horses, but her eyes were 
absent and vague in their glance. He stopped 
and examiiVed her with jealous criticism. Yes, 
she was beautiful—beautiful enough to steal the 
heart out of a man and then to laugh at him 
for his folly. Among the many faces there was 
none so fair as hers. 

Was Felix Avatcjiing her, too, from some 
corner of the great square, and would he come 
presently to pour out his confidences—rhap- 
^ sodies, the same old i;jiptures in praise pf a new 
goddess ? Malleson wondered suddenly .why he 
ha*d jour'nied to V^enice. Was it only to find oUt 
that Philippa was more beautiful than evet? 

While he stood, she turned her head slowly, 
and he knew that she saw and recognized him. 
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Tike colout, always so quick to come with every 
light emotion, rose under *her fair transparent 
skin ; her very throat seemed to crimson. She 
hesitated just an instant; ^perhaps the scarcely- 
veiled ^ntompt in his eyes ^frightened her. 
Then she got up and came*t6 him. ^he held 
out her h^nd, hut he dfd* not take it, and sjie let 
it drop suddenly at Ber side. 

“ I expected you,” she said. ,, 

“ You wanted me to be H witness of your 
triumph ? ” He could not help the sneer. 

Then you have heard ? ’’•She looked ^it him 
with a sort of proud surpijsc overcoming ' 
shame. • 

I have heard nothing; hut I am prepared 
liot to be astonished.* 1 have cr)ine* a long way 
to hear your news—haven’t I ? ” 

“ To congratulate me, or some one else on his 
escape, perhaps?” she said. “•Don’t^trouble to 
explain; I know why you came.” 

“ Then I may as well return.” 

She gave a little impatient movement. 

. We can’t talk here,” she said* turning away 
and making him a sign to follow'her. . 

He obeyed, not understanding this new mood. 
He had expected tef be met with blushes, 
laughter, perhaps u littlb n,shamed feeling, and 
he noticed that the crowd parted before this 
regal niaiden, who bore herself with strange 
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ha:iightinesB. He had a mind to turn aitd go, 
but ho followed her. 

She parted the heavy • leather cuftaih, 4*^d 
entered the cathedral. Here, after the golden 
light of the piazza, the shadows seemed to fall 
thick. .The air • 'v^as faint with incense, the 
great^candles burned feebly on the altar, and the 
glory of the mosaic^ Was '’hidden. Everybody 
was oi^t onthe square. The, music reached 
them row and again, invading the silence of the 
dim church. 

“ You can’t scold me here,” she said with a 
Uttle^ smile,\in which the old Philippa peeped 
<^out. 

I have no wish to scold you,” he said coldly. 

“ I am toO insignificant .even for your anger.” 

“ This is all beside tlie point. Where is he ? ” 
he asked. Ho was growing every moment more 
bewildered. He looked about him as if he ex¬ 
pected Felix to emerge from behind one of the 
jiillars and confront him. He made up his 
mind that he had come on a fool’s errand, and 
that the more auicklv he went the better. 

1 . u “ 

“^Do you mean Felice Chester ?” 

He did not deign a reply, and she added 
quibkly—^ 

“ I sent him away three days ago.” 

You sent him away ! ” hb exclaimed, roiised 
at last to anger, “you taught him to be: fickle' 
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W emotion of his life, and then you 
of him and sent him away! Oh, you 
wpinen, how crnel, yo.u can be! 

He never even paid me the poor compliment 
of pretending to like' nly society, she said 
proudly., “He hasn’t been jsUch a delightful 
companion all these njoijths., It was not for my 
sake he stayed,” shU^aclded,^ with bitter frankness. 
“ And yet, knowing what you. did, you let 

him stay! ” • - , 

How was I to hinder him living where he 

chose ? ” she begun impetuously, and t^ion she 
hesitated. “ There were some thing's that, it h 
had known them, might have made a difference^ 


But I did not know.” 

“You did not wish to knojv>”<=ho corrected 
her quietly. 

“ Well, then, I did not wish to know, if you 
will have it so.” , 

‘ Her eyes fell before bis; he seeAicd able to 

read ier very soul. ^ 

“ Was it sucb a wonder that I did not care to 

court sbame and disgrace-”, 

« Be good enough to tell me |ibout Felix, he 

: said curtly. “ Where can I find-him ? ” 

“ i told you he had left yeni(^.” • 

; She suffered keenly.; perhaps for the first 
time in her life she fully understood in all its 
pleam^s the contempt of an honourable, truth- 
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loving nature for what is mean and base. His 
calm ignoring of her^suffering scorched her like 
a hot breath. 

“ You were always hard and unjust to me,” 
she said, stung to momeiitary passion. 

“ Howrcould l.be other than hard?” he an¬ 
swered her quietly. “J5iliink of it—^you have, 
embittered two lives—you haVe inflicted sorrow 
oia the gentlest heart in the world; you have 
been false to friendship. A word from you 
might have hindered it all, but your wounded 
pride ajid vanity suffered and you kept silence. 

^This is hoV^ you have repaid her love and 
trust; j.and you tell me I am unjust to you I ” 
Her head drooped on her breast, her cheek 
blanched. All her gay, careless life had not 
held a moment like this. In those few words, 
spoken so quietly, she saw, as it were, her own 
soul laid bare. ,She stood at last face to face 
with the nLked, unvarnished truth; her poor 
pretences, her flimsy, excuses stripped away. 
He never Icnew how much she suffered in that 
brief minute of time; but there was some seed of 
nobleness in her after all, on which he had not 
calculated. It sprang up now in response to his 
words. V 

“ I deserve it all,” she. said ; “ it is all true.” 
Then, in her need of the relief of confession, she 
hurried on. Nothing that you say or think 
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is too bad for me. Perhaps if I had had 
some one like you near me when I was young 
I might have been.different. I do not know, 
and it does not matter now-” 

“ Tell me nothing iiiore; except where I may 
find him,” he said, quick .to* W genercms too. 

‘‘No. I will tell •you e\%ery thing now. I 
guessed that manimti kpew something al)out 
Mr. Ouvry, and tliat she used her knowledge 
to send I)i away—out of i!]ngland. I do not 
defend her, but it was fpr my jSako-—my sup¬ 
posed happiness she did ^it. I did jiot seek 
to know what it was; J inighf have bcois* 
told if I had asked, but I did not ask. •! 
wished to keep clear of it all. One da^^ 1 met 
Di, and she told mg she was .leaving England. 
She told me whore sh& was going; I was the 
only one wlio knew. Miss Fullarton, for some 
reason of her own, played .into my hands ; 
she made a mystery of their jouriley and their 
destination, and. when jyr. (.hester came back 
they had vanished.” 

“ And you kept silence,” said Malleson. He 
was leaning against a pillar with folded ^arms, 
listening quietly. 

“ I did not tell him. One day I meant ^to do 
it, but he was cpld a»d bitter, and I shut my 
mouth. He was often very rude,” she said, 
with a faint gleam of a smile; “ and I was 
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angry. It made me angry to seo how for¬ 
bearing and kind mamma was, and how she 
bore with all his crossness, and I would not 
help him. After we came to Italy, he made no 
effort to find J^i out. " Hh knew, I dare say, as 
we all did^ that she had gone back to her father; 
but he never spoke of c returning to Madrid. 
He had come to believe that hb was mistaken— 

f 

that she never cared for him. He told me once 

V. ^ ^ 

of a letter you had 'nvritten to him, and he said 
that, after fill,‘you might be right.” 

^‘T. believed at the time what T wTote,” he 
€aid quickly,\feeling that ho, too, had noi been 
wholly blameless. ‘^I have since had reason to 
know that I was mistaken.” 

“ I knew ; ’1 along tliat he was wronging 
her,” said’Philippa, still with that strange, calm 
frankness with which she had made the rest of 
her confession. “ I am showing you my whole 
self now—ahi I not? 1 knew that he would 
never let any stain on her father’s name stand 

between him and his love; but he had made 

■ 

me suffer some things, and that was how I 
punished him. One day, not long ago, mamma 
let drop something—a mere hint—and then, with 
a question or two, it all came out. I can hardly 
tell you what changed me. I think it was the 
thought of you,” she said, with a shMe of 
bitterness ; “ and the certainty that you would 
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one day find me out; but I went straight to 
him and told him.” • 

“ You told him everything ? ” ■ 

“ I spared mamma where 1 could—” her cheeks 
burned hot with sudden shame- 7 ^* but he knows 
it all. He is better than I took him ^0 be. He 
was very gentle and* forbearing. I think these 
months have maJcf a map of him. lie is almost 
ffood enouffli for l)i.” • - , 

‘'Thank heaven, we hate got» to the truth 
at last!” said MallesoUj^ rousing'himself with 
a great sigh. He was ijot thinking of her. 
She looked at him for a moment*with ^strpngo 
wistfulness. • 

“ Tell me one thing,” she said. “ It is not 
too late ? ” 

No, it is not too la'te.” 

“ And she will not let any—any scruple come 
j)(?tween them ?’’ , 

“They love each other. They have done 
nothing dishonourable,,they have borne their 
sluue of others sins, and now-—wdio shall forbid 
1 hem to be happy ? ” ^' 

He spoke half absently, and 'be looked^weary 
and worn. He 'was visited by a great de- 
]>ression. He bad nerved himself fitr a struggle, 
and the battle had been fought and wo^q with¬ 
out him; not efven the poor pleasure of re¬ 
storing with his own hand her lost happiness 
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had been left him to do for Di. It tsras dqne, 
and he could but stand^ aside and look on. 

“ And you—what are you going to do ? ” 
he said suddenly, remembering her and looking 
at her with [something like compunction. She^ 
too, had staked her all and had lost; in this, 
at least^ they wcn3'alike.'*'He was angry no 
longer. Who would tijke'a hammer to crush a 
butterfly ?.^ ' ^, 

“ WhOi—I ? ” she^said listlessly. “ Oh, I am 
going to be married.” 

“ Going to be mjirried ! ” he echoed. He 
thought lie had come to an end of all surprises, 
and here was a new and astonishing turn given 
to’affairs. 

“ Yes. Is that 30 surprishig ? It is the goal 
I have be’en taught to look to aJl my life, since 
I left the nursery. There is some one who is 
willing to take me.in spite of all that.people are 
kind enough ^.o say against me.” 

He took a step forvard; he looked at her 
earnestly. Even so poor and weak a creature 
was worth saving, if he could save her. 

“ Ypu are not doing this thing because of the 
idle tattle of-” 

“ I am doing it for a great many reasons.” 

“ There is only one reason jfchat can justify 
such a step.” 

Ah, to you, perhaps. But I am not like you.” 
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BohH deceive yourself,” he said. “ Don’t 
make a further tangle of your life; There can 
never be any good ground for that.” 

I told you I was doing it for a great many 
reasons —she colourecl and hesit^ited—“ and just 
a little, perhaps, for love. -You knew it does 
not take very muc^f.to make me happy.” It 
seemed as if in his presence she was compelled 
to recocrnize the limitations of her nature. 

o • n 

“ You need not be afraid for me, though 1 
thank you that you stilj care dhough to warn 
me.”. ^ ^ • 

“ And who is the haj>py‘ marl ? ” he asked 
coolly. Tie thought he saw now through the 
mystery of Felix’s dismissal (though in this he 
wronged her), and. Ids little ^spring of interest 
died out. Truly, it was easy to be just and to 
make amends when it cost nothing. 

‘‘If you had not been iu such a hurry to 
crush me, you might have seen hini with mamma 
at the cafe.” » , 

She spoke with something like the old ease 
and lightness. True to her^ nature, she fled 
instinctively from things unpleasant.^ She 
longed to forgot the past hourj and, if possible, 
to make him forget !t too. 

“ Mamma likes him very much. They were 
fixing on the furniture when 1 left—it’a a subject, 
they are fond of discussing.” 
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“ I did not see your mother.” . 

“ I know that; you dnly saw me. I felt your 
look burning me, and I knew that my hour liad 
come.” \ ^ 

“When is it^to be?” ‘He could not imitate 
her lightn^s. ■ . - 

, “ My marriage ?•■ ^Oh, oiJe of tliese days, very 
soon; men are impatient Creatures. He is 
older than I am, wliicH everybody says is an 
excellent.arrangorneht. He is very good,” she 
said more geAtly ; “ too good for me, and he has 
wisdom enough for ns both.” She was silent a 
moment, then sshe added, with a visible effort^ 
“ i have told him everything.” 

“ It is best to begin with the truth.” 

He was mal-veiling inwardly how this new 
aspirant had borne the history. In spite of the 
proof she had just given him, he was inclined 
to doubt the honesty or the fulness of the con¬ 
fession. ^ 

“ I)i will be very glad to he?ir of your hap¬ 
piness,” he said calmly. “ Have you any message 
to send her ? ” 

She,shook her head. , 

“ I don’t deserve to send her any. Tell her ’ 
to remember me sometime^—as I used to be. 
And you w'ill give her this for me ? ” She took 
off her glove and drew a slender silver ring 
from her finger. “ Mr. Chester gave it to. me 
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that day of the fair, but I know be did not buy 
it tor ine/’ 

He tobk it in silence. Was he always to be 
the messenger of another, always to plead some 
other cause rather tSan his oisrn ? Then he 
remembered that, though .trams will not hasten 
even for the most ar^^nt of vers, Felix, would 
reach Madrid long before,him. 

“ ril take care of it,” ho §aid, slipping it into 
Ijis waistcoat pocket. ^ ’ 

While they talked with, hushed’ Voices one o)- 
two people had come in. A priest was'busy at 
the distant altar; lights sprang up, and ^gleams 
of gold and of rich colour flashed into life from 
the walls. 

“ I must go,” said Philippa. • “ They will have 
furnished all the reception rooms by tFiis time, 
and will begin to miss me.” 

“ 1 will take you back to the cafe.” 

“ Will you come and see mammal” 

“ No,” he said quickly,, He felt that this was 
more than he could endui'e. “ You must excuse 
ine ; I am leaving Venice at oPjC^.” 

“ You return so soon^^ ” ? 

. ** I must go back to ray work.” 

“ And to Di; ” slie will not be content till 
you have shared-her liappiness. She has been 
well off in some of her friendships.” 

“ Oood fortune has come to you, too, it would. 
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eeera,” he said, with a smile. After all he eoald 
not part unkindly frbm her. He was never 
likely to see her again, and he remembered many 
pleasant hours with her in old days when he 
had believed her to be artless and simple; many 
a smile a^dier briglit audacity, many a moment 
when her beauty and het fcharms had pleased 
him Avell. For these past favours ho was ready 
to bry quits with her now. 

“With my ‘ Soldier'of fortune.’ Did I tell 
you'he is a soldier ? ” „ 

“ And? a conqueror or conquered—which is 
it ?.” . 

“ I suppose it is I who am a little the slave 
this time.” She lifted her eyebrows with a 
whimsical look. ft’s a punishment for all my 
sins, I suppose. Good-bye," she said, and this 
time he did not refuse her hand. “ You have 
been very good to^ me. I shall never forget it.” 

He never 'nad known, he never would know, 
how much she had ah^ys wished to stand well 
in his esteem. Her April face was grave for 
the moment; buf ho carried away the impression 
of a brilliant smile. 

“ She always took life easily,” he thought to 
himself; and tor the duration of a breath he felt 
inclined to envy her. Life was not easy then 
for him. 

He had gone with her till within a few paces 
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of the place where her friends sat. Glancing 
over the heads of the crowd, he saw Mrs. 
Henshaw’s nodding pOrplo feathers adding em¬ 
phasis to her speech, ice was melting bn 

her plate; she was tapping witln her fan the 
arm of her companion. He was not "destined 
even to catch a glirap^fc bf tlic'*estimable mibtaiy 
gentleman who was Philippa’s conqueror; tlie 
lady’s flounces hid him efleetijidly. Now she 
turned and saw her daughter? and ihstinatively 
he fled, not pausing till he had put the length 
of the piazza between tlieni. 

He wandered aimlesslv ihrongh rhe na^vrovr, 
crowded sti‘eets of the city, dark and unsavoury" 
at the best of times; the [)eople jostled him, for 
he paid little heed to lIu^ rules of tlie road. He 
was marvelling over that old subject on which 
our philosophers liave thrown little light—the 
various iates that are dealt out to eacli of us, 
not surely according to (mr deserts. Here was 
a lady, liere were two ladies* —mother and child— 
who had not aspired to any clear heights of 
morality; who had, to speak the, plain truth, 
done many a moan, ignoble, nnwod;hy deed, yet 
fortune had sliow'ered good things bn them, and 
made their path plain. 

He thought of Philippa sailing her galley on 
fair seas unruffled, by any storm, reaching pros¬ 
perously the haven of her desires, and- 7 —y©s, in 

VOL. in. ' 60 
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«pite of that one glimpse intoher soDl-^tWnk- 
,ing* it but her due that life should ,sniife ou 
her. 

Did he envy her ijow ? Here, in Veuiee^ of 
all places, ha might surely have been allotved to 
liiake Idfe moan Jlnd bewail his hard lot; yet I 
(luestion if, aftef that one! short regret, he would 
have changed places- with flie happiest and most 
prosperous riiau^ ir the sea-city. 

“Kntsagcii,” ‘^'eiftbehren —there is sweet¬ 
ness to beVrung even out of that bitter cup. 

Dy-Und-by, without intending it, he came out 
it[)(>u a quafy where the gondoliers wait to be 
hired, and a wayward fancy to reach the silence 
of the distant lagoons took hold of him. He 
stepped into a boat, and gave the order to go 
t.)ut to where the waters broaden into a sea, and 
A^enice is lost in tbe distance. 

“ Go on,” be'cried, impatient to leave all life 
and sound? behind, and the boatman obeyed. It 
was bnt anotlier fre-ik of an* eccentric Britain; 
and the Britains, it is well known, pay hand¬ 
somely. 

They were far enough «away at last. Tenice 
vjSLS wrapped in a soft haze, which its lights 
hardly penetrated. The night was grey and 
mild, and everything seemed to sleep ;, the 
])roodir)g sky hung like a curtain over tlie e,ax^h *, 
there was drowsiness in the lap of the %ater 
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the. Iboat, and the very stars were too 
to shi^e. 

^ .Qnietness and peace came to him, too, at last. 
:Jli^-lay randJooked np at the bending grey sky. 
fie, had meant to do a great things for Di, and it 
had all been done without him. • Already,j)erbaps, 
she ^ae happy with heri. lovey, and he was going 
home to wish her joy. .There was only one 
thing more he could do—the last *for her. lie 
Oonld bury his own secret ft)r ever, bt^ry it a 
hundred fathoms deep, and be the' friend they 
took him for. 

He sat up suddenly, to the -surprise of tjie 
gondolier, who thought that he slept, and \vh*!» 
had entertained furtive nlans of stealing home¬ 
wards. 

Go back to Venice. ’ Quick ! ” he cxied. 
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0PAPT15R XV. 

< , r ^ 

“ Apros tant do jourii; aiprt'ia tant de pleure,” 

' * 

“ Beautiful lady, iic^vc yuu hotter than all the diamonds 
and all the riches of the world.” 

t 

He knew he shoul(,3 get over it—put it behind 
him. , In thw life of ours death comes to us all 
ftiany times; he had died before, and it had 
been harder then. Something had passed out 
of his exist(5iice; but othei* things were left— 
things ‘tha,t it might be worth one’s while to 
Jive for. He even discovered with uneasy 
astonishment, and something like self-reproach, 
that his trouble did not exclude every other 
feeling. He noticce), for instance, that- his 
room had not been brushed or dusted since he 
left it; and he Jelt it to be a great aggravation 
of his misery that h^ had come back with a 
heavy feverish cold, 

This alternate shiveriijg and burning m^de 
the work that was to be his solace impossible. 
He threw down his pen in disgust and resided 
himself to idleness. It was hard usage; wasn’t 






it enough that he had effaced himself, taken to 
himiself that hard doctrine of renunciation? 
Why should fate add* throbbing head to her 
other insults ? . . • 

He sat cowering over the *fire, thinking 
chiefly/ it must be confessed, of his bodily 
ailments. One is always on the heights; 
where is your ^^hilosophdr who could endure 
the toothache patiently ? A'Tnfi'n with a cold or 
a headache is a terror to most households ; and 
I question whether the liuppiest turn to his 
love affairs could console him at such a time, or 
make him deem himself other thaif an object’d 

f3 

deep pity. 

To this sufferer—one moment bemoaning his 
barren life, the next his burning head—there 
entered presently a beauti I'ul young lady. Malle- 
son,, glancing up, thought it was but one more 
delusive dream, such as he had awaked from 
many times when he had pictured Di presiding 
here; transforming the “‘outer court’’ into the 
“ inner sanctuary,” the dustj^,. shabby room 
into home. ^ 

“Why do you come?” he s^d half aloud. 
“ You do not belong tp me any more.” 

“ May I come in, Ralph ? ” said the real Di, 
coming forward, not waiting for permission. 
“I have brought Concha. We heard that you 
bad come back, and I wanted to-” 
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What was it ? To thank him ? to share some 
good news with him ? 

‘‘ Oh, but you are ill, surely! ” she broke oiSf 
abrii])tly. 

“ J ust ill e'nough to bo glad to forget it, and 
to thank you for cbming^to cheer me.” 

“Anchel said nothing^ about that—did he, 
Concha? He oiilv told us you had come 
back.” 

“ lie thip,ks there are no bones ache but his 
own,” said iho old woman, seating herself 
heavily. 

’“Ike reserves f(»r himself the privilege of 
grumbling,” said Mallcson, jumping up and 
dragging forward a chair for Hi. “ He thinks 
I ought, to be gratified to be let off with a cold.” 

“He is a selfish old man; and you want 
somebody to scold you both,” she said, looking 
at him with a serious air. “ As for you, why 
did you run away from us all ? ” 

She did not wait ibr his answer; there was 
a new soft liglU upon her face, and she was 
smiling instead'of scolding. 

The old serving woman had risen fvom her 
seat, and, placing her basket on the floor, she 
began to push about tho furn ituro. 

“ A man’s a poor creature at all times,” she 
muttered; “and when he is ill-Blessed 
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ftaints l he would let the world fall to pieces 
and never put but a finger to stop it. Will tho 
senorita behold the condition of this room ? ” 
^‘Tll help you,” cried Di, springing up. 
“You may well talk, Concha. Was there ever 
such an untidy boy? The-chairs look as if 
they had been danqtil^g a reel; no wonder he 
has a headache.” ' ’ , 

Ralph lay back in his sejit and watched her 
with a smile on his lips. He iiad been wretched 
and lonely, averse from \vork, tir(5d of every¬ 
thing, and this sweet friend had come 4:o cheer 
him. Could he not accept her fdendslup i).n<l 
be thankful for the boon ? » 

“ J suppose I mustn’t touch the precious 
papers?” she was tviying, looking with great 
respect at the disorderly writing-table:' “ 'Jdie 
dust is sacred; but if you only knew how thick 
it is I ” J 

“ Sweep them all into tlje basUit,” ho said, 
rising and helping her.., “I'll begin afresh— 
another day. It is time for a yew beginning.” 

“ All that wisdom lost to ^the world! ” she 
said with dismay, as he.,criished |be manuscript 
ruthlessly between his hands. [ 

“ Don’t he sarcastic,” ho re'torfbd “ you may 
leave that to ine^ A man with a cold has a 
good ground of quarrel with the world.” 
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“The world is beautiful,” she answered, 
turning away. “ WKj should you quarrel with 
it? Don’t you know that the spring has 
come ? ” 

“Your spring—yes.” ' 

Perhaps she did not hear him. She was 
looking out of the wiudo\w. The house was in 
welcome sliadow, but the' opposite pavement 
was barred witli sunshine. The old earth had 

1 ^ c 

revived, andavas gay and wanton in its youth, 
for spring, as slie had-said, was at hand. 

Concha, with much show of zeal, was pro¬ 
ducing order »out of chaos, impartially mingling 
addresses to the blessed saints with maledictions 
on Anchel’s rheumatic bones. The others did 
not speak, ami Ihilph, looking up, saw that Di 
had foi'gt>tten him. 

She roused herself presently and came be¬ 
hind him, putting a hand on the back of his 
chair. iv 

“ VYhy did you go ,away, Ralph ? ” she said, 
speaking very Iqiv. 

“Wliy did I,, go?” ho re[X)ated. “In the 
spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of travel. I think it was to bring you 
a message from a young liidy.” 

“ Tell me,” she said ui^eutly. “ You went to. 
Venice?” • ' 
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“ To Venice— yes. But Prince Alasnam had 
set out on a journey da^s before, so the envoy 
had to take himself’home again.” 

“ You brought a me,ssage—from Philippa,” 
she faltered. . • . 

“This,” he said, and'he'held upf. the ring. 
She was still hidd^^^-behiM him, and .she put 
out her hand and took ifr silently. 

“Tell me about her,” Vhispered “by- 
and-by, * * 

“She is going to be •married,’’said Balph, 
smiling oddly to himself.* “I think*we may 
believe it this time. Mrs. JTenshflw waa.arrayed 
in the purple plumes and she had on a nSw 
gown, and if ever a gown expressed triumph in 
every line and fold-of it, that'one* did.” 

“ She is married by this time,” Di slad in a 
low voice. “ It was to be yesterday.” 

“ So ? Wise man to brook no delay! ” 

“1 got another message.” Htr heart was 
swelling, she cohld hardl}^ speak. He had gone 
then to Venice—all this long Ivay for her! 

“ I know, and I think I caVi guess who the 
messenger was,” he saki calmly, helping her.. 

“ Was it wrong to listen ? Tell me, lialph. 
I don’t know if I wa*s right, but it seemed to me 

it might be still more Wrong to-” 

“ To play the^'maidch of fiction and make 
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everybody wretched with your heroics ? „ Nay, 
my dear, we have marfyrs enough without your 
taking up .tlie rdle. It would suit you hut. ill, 
besides/' 

I could giv^e up, too, if it were best,” she 
said, witluix touch of pain. 

“And turn JPrlnce Aia^^nam over to me? 
Thank you, but I’ve had enough of the young 
mati; I wash‘my^ hands of him from to-day. 

Did he * nevOr bring you a message from 

? ?» *■ 

“ I went away. ^Yhat was it, Ralph ? ” 

“ It would stem it ,is not needed now.” He 
sn$iled. “ Your instinct and my logic have 
arrived at the same conclusion, Di. We are 
both foolish Creatures; and Prince Alasnam, 
who has done nothing to deserve it, has got 
the better of us,both 

“If I thought you were pleased-” she 

l)egan, much 'moved. 

“ Pleased!” he said, rnd he srhiled once more. 
“ Am I never a^ain to be privileged with a 
sight of your face, Miss Di? What have I 
done «that you sliould persistently address all 
your remarks to the back of my head ? Come 
here, and let me look at you.” 

She came round at that and knelt down 
beside him. 
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Concha, ■ thumping the sofa cushions with 
savage energy, looked af her young mistress iu 
amazement, Was it not enough that one young j ? 
gentleman should spepd/all his waking hours in 
the Freciados; must the seuprita run after this 
old and ugly Mr. Malleson'too? Pt was well 
she had faithful ^Cc&jc'ha td 'trudge bohhid her, 
and not that featlief-bmined Fopa, who was, 
doubtless, at this moment,,lolling •> over’the 
balcoii}’’, while the puchero wife burnt to a 
cinder. , 

“ Senorita,” sbe cried, as slie^conjured up this 
mental picture, “ it is time to home. Don 
Carlos will be impatient for bis cotfee.’’ 

3^ut Deonys waved her away with an impatient 
nioveiuent of her hand. Even Ihe fjitlier was 
forgotten at that moment. Siio lookca up at 
Ralph with appealing eye^ tli(i colour coming 
and going with eveiy bi’eatli: , 

“Oh, Ralph," she said, “yOu’have always,, 
been the dejiresi friend i>nd brother to liim and 
to me; what should we both Aave done without 
you? And you are a little bil glad, aren't you 
—not very sorry, at least ? Indeed, 1 couldn’t 

help it-” ^ ‘ 

“God bless you, J)i,” he said very gently, 
laying his hand for aii instant on lie/bcnt head* 
“Don’t you know, child,'rve always thought of 
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your happiness first ? ” He could say it honestly 
now. 

He is too good for me,' I know.” She had 
turned away her face and^was looking absently 
in front of her; already her thoughts had 
gone baclf to her “lov^r. There was a proud 
smile on her lips.* “He* h too good for me, 

but-” " ‘ 

** But I shouldTr’t tell him that, .1 think. 
Most likely he/11 believe it; there’s no limit to 
the conceit of some ylvang fellows. Wholesome 
snubbing is wliat I should recommend.” 

‘^•I shouldn’t knew how to begin,” she 
anWered, laughing in her happiness. She was 
no longer afraid that he might think her un¬ 
worthy of so great a prize. 

“ No’t after practising on mo all these years ? ” 
“Did I snub yo’:?” she said, taking the 
accusation very lightly. “ But then you never 
thought so if.uch of me. He puts me on a 
pedestal; some day I sliall come tumbling down, 
and then he will ke dreadfully disappointed.” 

“ Prince Ahisrutm has found the lady who is 
l)ett(ir* than diamonds,” *said Malleson half to 
himself. “ The riddle of the white satin is 
read; the ninth statute has been discovered at 
last.” 

“ What nonsense }^bu arc talking, you silly 
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l>oy! ” she said, jumping up and tying on her 
hat, “ Yes, Concha, I am coming, letter than 
diamonds! If you • talk to him like that, I’ll 
forbid him to come to you. And why, if you 
please, do you always call him Pjrince Alasnam ? 
His own name is prettier^” .-She blushed rosily. 

“ Ask liiin,” sai<f^Malle^n, d/agging his 
chair nearer the ffrb. • “ If lie d(^n’t know, tell 
him from^ mo to read the ^^tory'and .Jay it* to 
heart.” 

“ He is coming to see };on,” slie* said, pausing 
at the door. “ I think you had better#tell him 
yourself.” 

“ So ho is coming to see me ! Hoes ho wfClit 
my opinion too ? ” 

“ He would havoc'oimi with* me*, but I wanted 
to tell you first. We arc all coming evei*y'day— 
the padre too, and Conclp with her <luster—till 
you get well again.” 


‘‘ What a threat! 


^9 


ho said, a shudder. 


“ If anything Could cUjre a man surely that 
would.” 

But he sent her away witli i smile, and only 
grew grave again whe^^ the sound of herjight,. 
quick footsteps had died off u[)on the stair. 

“ I’ve done it,” he*said to himself,'with a' kind 
of grim humour; “ and she never suspects. 
Ralph Malleson, ali actor the world has 
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lost in yon! Now for the bOy!” He drew 
liimself together and tx>k a gre*it breath. It 
won’t be so bad the next ‘time, and the time 
after less bad still, and finally not bad at all. 
It’s the first step that costk” 

Almost .tiwhile thought aloud Felix came 
flying up the stairs, bui *fitopped half-way to 
greet a lady w^io was coming down. 

I’m late,’* die said with the voice of com- 

( V 

punctiono ^‘but it <ivas your father who kept 
me. It was'business, 'dear one, about our heme, 
lie is glad we sboujid settle in England; and 

some day, he says, he will come to us there-” 

In England ? Ah, yes, you will tell me all 
about that another time. And now, won’t you 
go to Ralph Be is ill, and a little lonely.” 
She loiAfed at him appealingly. “ It seems hard 
that we should have all the happiness,” she 
said. 

“ I’ll go l 0 him. You will waif for me just 
five minutes more ? I ^an hardly believe in my 
good fortune til^ I’ve shared it with him, dear 
old man.” h 

She sent away Conchy—whose patience was 
worn to a thread—and waited for him alone. 
There was "a wida windon^ with a low, broad 
sill, on which she seated herself. No one came 
or went to disturb her<8ilen€VJ but outside there 
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happy by the new birth #f the wofld; Ahetfer 
king had come to the land, and the troubles of a 
year ago were already all forgotten; - Di looked.: 
out and smiled gravely to herself. After Some-, 
days of wintry darkness Iwsr spring, had come 
back too. Henceforward S0fe also ^as ^0 walk 
under bright skies', w^th glad h^rfc among her 
fellows, helping where she poul|^, remembering 
to spare out of her undesei^ved store something 
for another's need. She ^turned f,E!e silver ring 
thouglitfully on her fiiigei* If was a .token of 
ended estrangement-end|jd pairt ; no^ atjast 
she was at peace with all the world. 

Cy-arid-by Felix came and sat beside her. 
lie was quieter, and Ids mobHe fa graver than 
it often was. He tooK her two hands*in his 


own before he spoke. Then suddenly he said 
impetuously— , 

“ Wbat a good fellow he is—^tjae best fellow 

in the. world! “ And Imsed to bo such a'little 

* ^ 

brute to him long ago! ” 

She looked up at him and smtled. 

“ Is that what you were thinl^ng of? ^Ealph 
was always the dearest of frieilds. He thinks 
so much about othefs, and whatfwill make then! 
happy. He neyer (Aiinks of j himself at all. 
That is what we*Tilnst tty to do;” ^ 
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always been horribly selfish, Fm afrai3§ 


aut now—he looked into her clear, stead¬ 
fast eyes-r‘^but now you will help me?’^ 

“ We will help each other,** said as she 

’ • ^ Hi 


-rose. > , 

f ' f * 

They went slow|y downwards, and Ralph, 
standing at his high'^winefow saw them pass out 
into the simslKne. 


«» 




THE END. 
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